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China’s gloom deepens as 
economic growth slows 

Continued weak domestic consumption adds to pressure on renminbi 


By James Kynge in Begng and 
John Rkfcfejg in Kong Kong 

The gloom hanging over 
China's economy deepened 
yesterday as new statistics 
threw into doubt the 8 per 
cent growth target which 
Zbu Rongji, China's premier, 
has made his central policy 
priority for 1998. 

China announced that 
growth in gross domestic 
product slowed to 7 per cent 
in the first half, compared 
with the first half of 1997. 
Last year, GOP grew 8£ per 
cent and by 7.2 per cent in 
the first quarter of this year. 

Standard & Poor’s, the US 
credit rating agency, mean- 
while downgraded China's 
long-term foreign currency 
outlook rating from stable to 
negative, citing the slow- 
down in the economy and 
the risk of a reduced pa ce of 
structural reforms. 


China has refused to 
devalue the renminbi in 
spite of the sharp depreda- 
tion of other Asian curren- 
cies and pressure from 
domestic industry. Its trad- 
ing partners are concerned 
that a devaluation could 
trigger further currency 
instability in Asia. 

The main reason for the 
dower growth was sluggish 
domestic consumption and 
state companies continuing 
to produce far in excess of 
market demand. 

Officials said factory-floor 
inventories had risen about 
10 per »nt in the first half 
to a value of SMB600bu 
f$72.5bn). 77115 compared 
with ' total GDP of 
RMBS,473hn in the first half 

The rise in Inventories is 
an indication that some 
370,000 state-owned enter- 
prises - another Of Mr Win’ s 
reform priorities - have yet 


to submit to market forces. 
Another reason for the high 
inventories is the rampant 
smuggling of imports, espe- 
cially oil products, which 
have c aptur ed market share 
from local producers. 

Paul Coughlin, SAP’s man- 
aging director in Hong Kong, 
warned that China’s eco- 
nomic growth this year was 
likely to fall well short cJ 
Beijing's 8 per cent target 

But Ye Zben, spokesman 
of the state statistics bureau, 
said China was still confi- 
dent that Its 8 per cent 
growth rate could be 
achieved. 

The profits of China's 
industrial companies, both 
state-run and private. Sell 49 
per cent in the first half 
compared with the same 
period a year earlier, the 
state statistics bureau said. 

Consumer spending, which 
accounted for about 38 per 


cent of GDP in the Hist half, 
climbed &8 per cent - about 
half the rate of growth dur- 
ing the same period last 
year. This contributed to a 
2.1 per cent decline in retail 
prices in the first half, deep- 
ening a deflationary trend 
which began last October. 

Economists said China’s 
mast pressing problem was 
to stimulate consumption 
and eradicate deflation, 
which has sprung partly 
from an over-supply of agri- 
cultural products in a rural 
economy of about 900m 

people. 

The trade picture is also 
bleak. Exports grew 7.6 per 
cent in the first half, down 
from 208 per cent for the 
whole of 1997. The enhanced 
competitiveness of Asian 
nations that- have devalued 
their currencies was starting 
to tell in US and European 
markets, a trade official said. 



Homage: Boris Yeltsin and Ms wife bow to the coffin of Tsar Nicholas H, which baara a wreath tram the Russian President Ptturc* Reuters 

Yeltsin calls for repentance as 
Russia buries Unknown Tsar 


Paris bourse plans rival alliance 


By Vtoceot Boland 
and Eri w anl Luce 


The Paris bourse aims to set 
up an alliance of mntinmitai 
stock exchanges to compete 
with the pan-European mar- 
ket that London and Frank- 
furt plan after monetary 
union next January. 

Jean-Pranpois Tbtodore, 
chairman of SBF-Parls 
Bourse, which owns the 
French stock and derivatives 
markets, yesterday said the 
alliance could be in opera- 
tion by September and 
would include those 
exchanges left out of the 
London-Frankfurt linkup. 

It would also have ties to 
the New York Stock. 


News General 


Rvrhang p to provide access 
for US investors, similar to a 
planned venture between 
Nasdaq, the US growth-stock 
market, and -the Deutsche 
BOrse. operator cf the Frank- 
furt exchange- 

Mr Thfeodcre did not name 
the European markets that 
would take part, but hinted 
that the stock exchanges of 
Spain, Italy, the Benelux 
countries and Sweden could 
be included. 

“We will work with part- 
ners in Europe and the US to 
have a more efficient, 
quickly organised and 
fiieadly affiance." Mr Theo- 
dore said. 

“A big market like Europe 
can support two competing 


stock exchanges. We will use 
the summer to build It care- 
fully and bring It forward in 
the autumn." 

Other European markets 

dtx-Knpa -tn mtnTTiwit opprifi- 

cally on Mr Theodore's pro- 
posal. The Amsterdam 
Exchanges have already 
indicated support for the 
London-Frankfurt alliance. 
The NYSE had no comment, 
while the London Stock 
Exchange repeated that its 
alliance would be open to 
others. 

Mr Theodore claimed 
other European bourses had 
better technology than 
either London or Frankfurt 
and that integrating them 
would not prove difficult. 


He also said the combined 
market capitalisation of the 
French, Spanish, Italian and 
Benelux markets would rival 
the combined value of Lon- 
don. .Europe's, biggest stock' 

mar ket, and Fr ankf urt, the 

second largest 
The SBF, he added, would 
be willing to Join the Anglo- 
German alliance, but only if 
“the strategic affiance were 
to be more truly pan- 
European" and if there was 
“a change in the strategic 
alliance" that would allow 
the French exchange to have 
mare than the proposed 20 
per cent stake. 

tais seethes, Page 23 
Lax, Page 24 


By John ItaaM 
In St Petersburg 

They mim to bury Russia’s 
last tsar, not to praise Kiwi 
Indeed, such was the contro- 
versy surrounding yester- 
day’s ceremony in St Peters- 
burg that the church would 
not even namp him during 
the funeral service. 

Instead, the remains of 
Nicholas n, his beloved wife 
Alexandra, three of their 
daughters and four of their 
servants were lowered into 
the vaults of the St Peter 
and Paul cathedral, while a 
priest prayed “for all those 
tortured and killed in the 
years of bitter persecution 
for the faith in Christ". 

Truly, this was the funeral 
of the Unknown Tsar, as the 
local newspapers called It 

Yet the service, which had 
caused such acrimonious 
divisions within the Russian 
Orthodox church, among the 
descendants of foe Romanov 
family and across society at 


large, was given greater dig- 
nity by President Boris Yelt- 
sin's attendance after a last- 
minute change of mind 

In a powerful speech, Mr 
Yeltsin described the mur- 
ders of the tsarist famil y by 
the Bolsheviks exactly 80 
years ago as “one of the 
most shameful pages in our 
history". “For long years we 
were sflent about this mon- 
strous crime but it is now 
necessary to -speak the 
truth." he said. 

The burial was an act of 
“human justice", Mr Yeltsin 
said, appealing to his compa- 
triots to put aside all differ- 
ences of political views, reli- 
gious beliefs and ethnic 
origins, and enter the next 
century in a spirit of repen- 
tance and reconciliation. 

The 90-minute service that 
followed was a simple, mov- 
ing ceremony, but not one 
marked by open displays of 
emotion. Amid plumes of 
incense. Orthodox priests, 
dressed in glittering gold 


robes, chanted for eternal 
life to overcome darkness. 
As the small coffins were 
laid to rest in the grounds 
where most of the Romanov 
dynasty are buried, the 
cathedral's bells rang out 
across the Neva river. A 
salute of guns then boomed 
over Russia’s Imperial 
capital. 

About 50 members of the 
Romanov family attended 
the service, as well as a few 
of Russia’s leading politi- 
cians and cultural figures, 
foreign diplomats and 
Britain's Prince Michael of 
Kent But the crowds outside 
were sparse. 

Opposite the main 
entrance to the Peter and 
Paul fortress, a gaggle of 
assorted protesters promoted 
a lucky dip of ideological 
lunacies. The most vocal was 
the so-called Popular Patri- 
otic Movement, which 
claimed the tsar’s murder 
was the result of the "Jewish 
Fascism" which supposedly 


held Russia in its sway from 
1917 until Stalin’s death in 
1953. 

Henrietta Fedyotova, a 
retired engineer who grew 
up in the Urals region where 
the tsar was murdered, said 
the funeral was marked by 
ambiguities. She welcomed 
Mr Yeltsin’s decision to 
attend but said it was a pity 
he had destroyed the Ipatyev 
house, site of the murders, 
when he was Communist 
party boss of Sverdlovsk 

“In our textbooks we 
always learned about 
*Bloody Nicholas' and we did 
not know any different,” she 
said. "But I saw some Roma- 
novs on television last night 
and they seemed a pleasant 
and decent family. 

“Times change but life In 
this country does not get 
any better. Maybe if these 
events had not happened in 
1928 then we would be living 
normally now." 

Duma vote, Page 2 


News Business 


Asia adds to US trade deficit Japan’s bad loans at $250bn 


The Asian crisis took a heavy toll on US trade in May with the deficit for 
goods and services hitting a record $15.75bn, the Commerce Depart- 
ment said. Exports feill.3 per cent from April to May to $76.2bn,wWte 
imports rose 0.5 per cent to S81.5ba The Economic Policy Institute said 
the numbers show the US “wen on its way to a SlOObn increase in the 
trade defier. Page 3; Editorial Comment, Page 6 

Japanese candidates outline fiscal plans 

japan's foreign minister Keizo Obuchi and former chief cabinet secretary 
Seiroku Kajlyama officially declared their candidacies In next week's 
election for president of the ruling Liberal Democratic party - and thus 
prime minister - and outlined pofides to revive the economy. Page 4 

Putting a price on the technology revolution 

Evan in a butt market that has exhausted the vocabulary of hyperbole, 
the rise in technology stocks has been spectacular. Now media compa- 
nies on the internet are suddenly worth more than brands that have been 
around for decades. As wfth the emergence of foe automobile, informa- 
tion technology is indeed producing a social and economic revolution: 
the question Is how to profit from it Page 6 

Kick-start to reconciliation in France 

The World Cup street party in France goes beyond mere celebration of a 
sporting triumph. When "Zidane for PreskJenf flashed across the Arc de 
Triompha It was more than just a tribute to a hero; Zln&flneZMane, son 
of an Algerian Immigrant, had become a symbol of recondfiatlon 
between the French establishment and its large immigrant community. 

Page 7 


OiHIcti Brunei Is feeing Its biggest financial crisis 
sines Independence and the royal family has 
started to feud. Ttie upheaval could ctetnge 
the polittos of the Kingdom toid the styte 


vratfs most powerfuf private investor. 

Page 7 i 


New accounting standards have Increased the official estimate of the 
bed-debt burden plaguing Japan's banks and other lending institutions 
to Y35,000bn (S250bn) from the Y25.000bn reported earlier, said Japan's 
new financial watchdog, the Financial Supervisory Agency. Page 24 

Multiple club owners score against tie fa 

The Court of Arbitration for Sport has overturned Uefa, football's govern- 
ing body tn Europe, for banning dubs under common ownership from 
playing tn the same European competition. It was a result for the sport’s 
new breed of commercial owners, such as Enic, the London-based 
sports and entertainment group which owns three continental dubs and 
had filed the appeal against foe ban. Page 24 

Northrop shares dive as Lockheed veers off 

Northrop Grumman lost more than 5 per cant of its market value as 
Lockheed Martin bowed to Pentagon pressure and abandoned plans to 
form a new US defence and aerospace superpower. Northrop’a stock, 
despite bufitsh predictions, dipped near the level at which Lockheed 
launched Its Sltbn bid a year ago. Page 24 

Europe’s markets hit highs after Russian deal 

A batch of European stock markets notched 
BrabD UB Mac ' «P afl-ttrw highs yesterday Including 

■ imq -_L • '1 Amsterdam, Frankfurt, Madrid, Paris, Stock- 

-ryw — , -7 holm aid Zurich. The FTSE Eurotop 100 

~ • index gamed 32.9 to 3,053.94. Wan Street's 

;. iai- / — ! record dose on Thursday lifted sentiment, as 

■ — i — . — i — . {fid the loan deal earfler in the weak between 
MiuM''' *' 17 Russia aid the IMF, which eased orw of the 

_ main worries of European markets, London 

stocks, Page 17; World stocks. Page 21; Weekend, Page* XX-XX1 

Interpublic in $170m offer for Shandwick 

Enterpublc, the US marketing group which owns the McCann Dickson 
advertising company, launched a £104m (SI 70m) ail-shares bid for Inter- 
national Pubfic Retetlons, the UK group behind the ShandwicJc and Gdm/ 
Harris agencies, in v est m ent bankers predicted that the ageed aH-shares 
takeover would set a precedent for US bids for UK companies. Page 22 


FT.com! the FT web site provides updated news and 
an online archive of back articles at http://wwwFT.com 
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RUSSIAN TAX PUNS IMF STILL EXPECIEQ.TO RELEASE FIRST TRANCHE OF NEW LOAN 


NEWS DIGEST 


Duma fails to meet revenue targets 


PAKISTAN CORRUPTION INQUIRY 




By Charts Cover to Moscow 


Russia's .Duma, the lower 
house of parliament, ended 
an extraordinary three-day 
session yesterday by reject- 
ing two key tax proposals 
and falling to reconsider a 
third one, leaving, the. gov- ■ 
erument with roughly a 
quarter of the extra tax reve- 
nue it had hoped for from a 
package of emergency fiscal 
measures demanded by the 
International Monetary 
Fund. 

Sergei Kiriyenko. the 


prime minister, could not 
hide his disappointment He 
said the measures passed by 
the Duma would provide 
only Kbs28tm flfcSra) out of 
Rbsl02bn in additional 
amwifli revenue that the gov- 
ernment bad hoped for. 

“We still have not solved 

the problem of fulfilling our 
budget,” he said, and added 
that the government would 
try to Implement the tax 
laws by presidential decree 
and government resolution. 

The tax laws are part of an 
“anti-crisis” package of fiscal 


legislation being sought by 
the IMF, as a condition for 
$li.2bn in additional loans 
this year. Without the loans, 
experts fear that the rouble 
will collapse. 

On Monday the IMF board 
will meet to decide on the 
disbursal of the first 35.61m 
tranche of the loan, in 
errhang w for which they had 

asked that parliament pass 

the tax package. 

Regardless of the Duma's 
decision, however, Russia's 
stock market ended yester- 
day with a 7 per cent 


increase In the belief that 
the IMF would giant at least 
the first tranche. 

"I think It would be 
extremely irresponsible to 
hold up the first payment 
after having committed to it 
In principle given the effect 
it would have on the mar- 
ket,” said Brian McCarthy, 
head of research at Nikon, 
the Russian Investment 
bank. 

The Duzna flailed to pass a 
new version of a land tax, an 
Income tax, and a value 
added tax, which combined 


could have raised some 
RbsGObn in annual revenues.; - 
On Thursday night' the 
Duma passed a heavily 
watered down version of a 5 
per cent sales tax, which 
eocempte virtually everything 
except luxury goods, zt 
might meet « g»tri in mid-Au- 
gust to reconsider the mea- 
sures, said Gennadi Selez- 
nyev, the communist 
speaker of the house. 

Passing the legislation by 
decree, as Mr Kiriyenko said 
he planned to do. Is legally 
tricky, even if the IMF would 


settle fbr such a step, as It 
has said ttmigfaL The consti- 
♦wti nm prohibits the govern- 
ment from pasting, decrees 
where there Is existing legis- 
lation in place, which Is the 
case for virtually all the 
laws in question. . . •. 

• Adding to the pesgtcgfeih, 
the statistics, ministry yes- 


Swiss judge indicts 
Bhutto’s husband 


ing that gross domestic prod-, 
uct fen -5 par cent in the first 
six months of the year, com- 
pared with year-earlier fig- 
ures, reversing' a previously 
upward trend. 


German 

current 

account 


Kosovo flash point ignites resistance 


I Fighting on Thursday in the normally peaceful city of Prizren has galvanised ethnic 
Albanian opposition to the Serb authorities. David Buchan reports 


EU in 
deal to 


A Geneva £xiga has formaBy taflcted Ag Zantart, husband of 
the farmer Pakistan prime minister Benazir Bhutto, tor alleged 
money laundering and te planning to. issue similar charges 
against her. Swiss jiKficfed officials said yesterday, - 
. .The 5Vdss tlghtonedthe net to the Pakistani corruption 
probe following a Pakistani court's issue of non-beBabte war- 
ranteon Thursday for the eirest of Jtt Bhutfn; nwtraitiHng 
abroad- . 

Swiss judicial officiate disclosed that the. Judge; Daniel 
Devaud, planned to incfictMs Bbuttoiafter finalising detals on 
the question of her immunity. . 

’ ihte Btofo has dented ihtf elthw sfe 
famiy angagad In criminal activities anywhere in the worid, 
and ins accused the Pakistani gounnrneritof orchestrating a 
pofiticai vendetta against her. ;. V 

Ms Bhutto, sailed as prime mWat» 
and now leader of the opposition, denfea charges by Pakistani 
officiate that she siphoned out miUtona of doOais and accuses 
them of defaming her famfiy. Reuters, Geneva . . . . 
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agam m 
surplus 


By Pater Norman in Bona 


Germany recorded its third 
consecutive monthly current 
account balance of payments 
surplus in May, signalling a 
possible change in trend 
after years of external pay- 
ments deficits since unifica- 
tion in 1990. 

The Bundesbank reported 
that the current balance, 
comprising trade in goods, 
services. Investment income 
and transfers, showed a pro- 
visional surplus of DM2.1 bn 
(Sl.2bn) in May after 
DM2.3bn in April and 
DMT.Tbn in March. 

Because of a big DMi&5bn 
deficit in January, the cur- 
rent account far the first five 
months recorded a deficit of 
DMl-Sbn, but this was well 
below the DMlQ^bn gap of | 
the some 1997 period. 

Germany’s continuing 
export success helped the 
visible trade surplus to a 
high DMi4.6bn in May from j 
DMll.4bn in April, according ' 
to the federal statistics 
office. | 

May exports inqreasqdaby, i 
10 per cent compared jttdtb.: 
May 1997. althouglMatH 
DM77.9bn they fell .below. 
April's DMS3.4bo. 

Lower prices contributed 
to a sharp fell in imports to 
DM63.3bn in May from 
DM72bn in ApriL 

They were only 1.8 per 
cent up on the DM62. Ibn of 
May lost year. 

A switch from surplus to 
deficit in the often erratic 
investment account was the 
main reason why May's 
increase in the visible 
trade surplus was not 
reflected in the current 
account balance. 

Comparing developments 
in the first four months with 
1997. the Bonn economics 
ministry reported a slight 
Tall in Germany’s traditional 
high deficit from tourism 
and a sharp DM3bn increase 
in the politically controver- 
sial net payments to the 
European Union. 

The ministry also sought 
to prepare the German 
public for compara- 
tively unfavourable eco- 
nomic news in the next two 
months. 

It warned of a likely 
increase in July’s unadjusted 
u headline” rate of unemploy- 
ment for seasonal reasons. 

Because of good flrsi-quar- 
ter weather, a late Easter 
and advance purchases 
ahead of April's value added 
tax rise, official figures on 
second-quarter growth 
vjpckf understate the econo- 
my's true strength, the min- 
istry said. 


T he black-uniformed “mil- 
itary police” at a Kosovo 
Liberation Army (KLA) 
checkpoint turned us back 
on Thursday because It was 
“too dangerous”, causing my 
ethnic Albanian taxi driver 
from the nearby city of 
Prizren to say half-Joktogty: 
"I won't go to war, FQ wait 
for it to come to me.” That 
afternoon it did. 

For the first time in the 
open four »nii a half month 
conflict between the Serb 
authorities and ethnic Alba- 
nian separatists, heavy fight- 
ing erupted within a big city. 

Up to then Prizren - with 
Its 100,000 concentration of 
ethnic Albanians, some 
Turldsh-speakers and a few 
Serbs - had been one of the 
few peaceful spots along the 
border with Albania. 

Local accounts of how the 
fighting started in the Tunis 
suburb of the city differed: 
some said the KLA opened 
fire when Serb militia pulled 
down an Albanian flag on a 
school, others that the KLA 
attacked Serb police who 
were Mocking food supplies. 

What was clear was the 
sharp retaliation by the 
Serbs, unnerved by the pres- 
ence of suburban guerrillas. 
The Serbs scrambled 
armoured cars into Tnsus, 
with the siren and blue 
.flashing light.of a police car 
blearing 'the'-way for /an 

grtoa-wide 'vehicle with a 

makeshift armour apron 
facKed to its sides. 

As the Serbs-pusbed back 
the KLA into the' outlying 
villages of Leskovec, Lubi- 
cevn and Boca, the crackle 
.of gunfire was punctuated 
by about a dozen shells from 
howitzers that the Serb 
army had placed along the 
hills near the border. 

The Serbs later claimed to 
have suffered no casualties 
but to have wounded and 
killed several KLA person- 
nel. 

If so, the KLA would have 
been forced to take the 
injured with them because 
the city hospital lies under 





THAILAND TRADE. 


frivw An’ Import slump continues 

Al Vr vfcidl. Thailand’s exports deefined 4 per cent year-00-5 


projects 




By Mchad Sutitti la Bassets 




Saris ponce an their way to Prwfira after etfnfc Albanians convened paribment 


the eyes of Serb police bar- 
racks. 

Disproportionate though 
the use of artillery in a fairly 
built-up area was, the Serb 
response was not of Itself on 
the scale that would trigger 
Nato intervention. 

Judging from recent state- 
ments from Washington and 
Brussels, that possibility 
loota increasingly distant in 
the absence of another bout 


the need for armed resis- 
tance. 

For Masar Kuksi, Thurs- 
day was a turning paint As 
a prominent local business- 
man pnlidriHn, he has 
something to Icee. He now 
employs only 10 women in 
his dress-making business, 
compared with 1 00 “before 
the war”. Even though he is 
a member of the Social Dem- 
ocrats, Mr Kuksi says he 


The crackle of gunfire was-punctuated 
by shells from Serb army howitzers 


of massive &pd unprovoked 
repression by Serb forces 
across the province. 

But the Prizren clash had 
a catalytic effect on local 
inhabitants, impressing on 
them both the unexpected 
strength of their local KLA - 
which according to a local 
journalist only started to 
organise after three Alba- 
nians were killed in the 
region a fortnight ago - and 


always respected the pacifist 
stance of Ibrahim Rogova, 
leader of the LDK party, who 
at the time of Thursday’s 
fighting in Prizren was in 
Pristina, the capital of Kos- 
ovo, swearing in his “parha- 
ment”. 

But; Mr Kuksi says he 
recognises the humiliation 
and frustration of his teen- 
age sons who have spent 
half their lives “under a sys- 


tem of apartheid for the past 
nine years”, since Kosovo 
lost Its autonomy within 
Serbia. War Is now inevita- 
ble, he says. While he might 
be too old to go to war, he 
adds; “I am prepared to use 
my personal capital.” 

The line of the Serb 
authorities is unyielding, as 
Veljko Odalovlc, the Pris- 
tina-based .governor of Kos- 
ovo district; madd-ckar'in 
an irdervieW thiftwfcefe r.,' 

Giving Kosovo bade the 
autonomy it had until 1989 
was “impossible and unac- 
ceptable, because it used to. 
be in a [Yugoslav] federation 
which fell apart and in 
which the {Kosovo] authori- 
ties of that time bad certain 
rights - In defence, police, a 
constitutional court”. 

Returning such rights now 
was unthinkable, Mr Oda- 
lovic said, though the rights 
of “the minority that is so 
numerous in this region will 
be respected". The ethnic ! 
Albanian “minority” makes ! 
up 90 per cent of Kosovo's , 
population. ' 


US war crime fears dog treaty 


By Jamas BAz in Hama 


The United Nations was last 
night on the verge of sealing 
a historic treaty to establish 
an international criminal 
court to try war crimes, but 
was still dogged by fears 
that the US might refiise to 
sign the document at the 
last minute. 

As a UN conference aim- 
ing to set up the court 
moved towards its midnight 
close, a final draft statute 
had the broad backing of 
states from Europe, Asia and 
the third world - but was 
still deemed unacceptable by 
the US. 

In a last minute effort to 


get Washington to sign, the 
final draft of the treaty car- 
ried a clause allowing signa- 
tory states a seven year opt- 
out from provisions regard- 
ing war crimes. 

This was aimed at counter- 
ing Pentagon fears that the 
US - which has the largest 
number of soldiers serving 
overseas of any state - could 
fall victim to politically 
motivated attempts to press 
war crime charges against 
personnel 

Adding to the pressure on 
the US to back the document 
was the decision by France - 
which has stood firmly by 
Washington throughout the 
five-week conference - to 


support the treaty draft fol- 
lowing inclusion of the opt- 
out 

Diplomats said the US was 
still holding out for an 
explicit treaty statement 
that war crime charges 
would never be brought 
against any US soldier with- 
out its permission. 

“We have given into many 
of the concessions that the 
VS wanted,” said a senior 
diplomat from Canada, 
whose government has been 
la the vanguard of states 
seeking a strong and inde- 
pendent court. “But that 
extra concession would sim- 
ply remove all respect for 
the court and would be 


-sought by other countries. 
We may just have to accept 
that the US wont sign.” 

Emma Bonino. the Euro- 
pean Union humanitarian 
affairs commissioner, said 
the US was looking like “a 
bad loser” and could find 
itself joining an odd array of 
countries, including China. 
Iraq. Libya and Sudan, in 
refusing to sign the docu- 
ment. 

As delegates prepared for 
a crucial vote on the final 
draft, Lloyd Axworthy. Can- 
ada’s foreign minister, said 
many of the objectives he 
was seeking - such as an 
Independent prosecutor - 
had been met. 


up arising from 

the ECJ ruling for this year’s 
budget. • ^ 

As part of the deafit was 
agreed that the Commission 
would have discretion to 
commit up to EculGm 
($l7.4m) a year for pilot pro- 
jects for which there is no 
legal base. Anofher r Ecu7Sm 
would be allowed for “prepa- 
ratory actions", prefects for 
. which a legal base Is under j 
preparation. i 

Earlier this week the Com- 
mission announced that the 
ECJ ruling had: prompted a 
review of about EcuSSffln of 
funds, about 1 per cent of 
the total EU budget, and 
that It had. already cleared 
Ecu39Gm of this, with funds 
covering a further Ecul7lku 
partially unblocked. How- 
ever, -a farther Ecu360m of 
funds in 24 budget lines 
remained blocked. Yester- 
day’s deal will enable the 
Commission to issue funds 
in five of the budget lines. 

TheCoPitnisstan reiterated 
its commitment to respect 
“legitimate expectations” 
which, had already been cre- 
ated for funds for this year, 
although some nongove rn - 
mental organisations said 
the precise meaning of tins 
was unclear. 

Helen Liddell, UK eco- 
nomic 'secretary to the Trea- 
sury,. sgtid: “We needed a def- 
taitioa of tile few. end this 
agreement wflipnjvfeie more 
certainty’ for non-govern- 
mental organisations." 
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PRAGUE DEAL SHORT LIFE PREDICTED FOR MINORITY LEFTWJNG GOVERNMENT 


Bumpy ride for new Czech premier 


By Robot Andersen in Pragna 


Milos Zeman, the first 
leftwing prime minister of 
the Czech Republic since the 
fall of communism, was for- 
mally appointed by* Presi- 
dent Vaclav Havel yester- 
day. 

The new government is 
expected to be sworn in on 
Wednesday, just before Mr 
Havel goes into hospital 
again for a minor operation. 
The president fa behaved to 
have doubts about some of 
the cabinet nominations, hot 
it would have caused a con- 
stitutional crisis if ha chose 
'to b toek the appctotmmts. 

Mr Havel is also unhappy . 
about the deal Mr Zanan’s 
Social Democrats have 
struck with the Civic 
Danocrais (ODS) of Vaclav 


Klaus, the forme: prime min- 
ister. 

The agreement with their 
ideological enemies will 
allow the Social Democrats 
to form a minority govern- 
ment Though they won 74 
seats in the no-member par- 
liament hi the elections last 
month, they were unable to 
persuade two small centre- 
right parties to join a coali- 
tion. They therefore forged 
the deal with the ODS, 
which was seen by the Czech 
press, and Mr Havel, as a 
cynical carve-up of power. 

hi return for a pledge not 
to bring the government 
down in s vote of no-confi- 
dence, the ODS won the 
posts of speaker in both 
houses ctf paritameBt and the 
chairmanships of several 
key committees. 



Zemin: accumd of carw-up 


Mr Zeman’s new govern- 
ment will struggle to pass 
legislation against the nar- 
row centre-right majority. 
“A minority Social Democrat 
g ov ernm ent was semi as the 
last and least acceptable 


alternative, with lots of pit- 
falls and dangers,” says Jan 
Kavan, the likely foreign 
minister. 

Senior Social Democrats 
also acknowledge privately 
that the ODS”s pledge not to 
bring down the g ov e rnment 
is unenforceable and wfll be 
dropped .when it suHa Mr 
Ktaus. .. 

ItofiticaLobsfaroirs are also 
sceptical “If will, totally 
depend mi the whims .of the 
ODS,” says Jiri pshe. Presi- 
dent . Havel's.- political 
adviser. ...“And they are rat 
Ing the country at theworst 
possible period.: I-give the 1 
g ov ern ment only a year or 
two." . 

The government is also 
handicapped by its lack of 
experience,- - a. -wen 
entrenched suspicion of the 


left and by divisions between 
interventionists ■- such as 
Miroefev Gfregr. the industry, 
minister, and . Vladimir 
Spidfe. the deputy premier 
in charge of social affaire - 
and mare business friendly 
figures such as lvu Svnboda, 

thft Wri«iiw» ' Hiinfiitprr , and 

Pavel Merthk, the deputy 
premier in charge of the 
economy: . ■ ‘ 

' The depressed state of the 
economy In particular will 
tostthepaxty^mzitybylim- 
itire its abflfty to satiety the 
big expectations of its vot- 
ers, many of whom -feel they 
have not benefited from the 
country's transition freon 

mmnrnmgnri There is Tittle - 

room for fiscal expansion 
and. the central bank win ', 
only gradually relax its tight i 
monetary policy. 


Thailand's- exports deefined 4 per cerit year-on-year in LB 
dollar terms in the first half of 1998, the finance ministr y said, 
although the country continued to post record trade sur- 


European Union nations and 
the European Parliament 
last night agreed a deal 
which will provide financial 
security for dozens <rf pro- 
jects which suffered a foods 
freeze following a European 
Court of Justice ruling: i 

However, some organisa- 
tions affected by the freeze 
still face problems. Officials 
of the European Commission 
acknowledged yesterday that 
same recipients of its funds 
would receive less money in 
futmre. and some -might 
receive nona 

Yesterday's budget negoti- 
ations were prompted by a 
successful chaHenge by the 
| UK, backed by othes member 
states, against procedures 
allowing parliament and the 
Commission the final say on 
funds for a variety of uses. 

The ECJ ruled that only 1 
"nonsignificant", actions 
could be authorised for 
expenditure without the 
legal base provided by mem- 
ber states’ authorisation. 
Yesterday's negotiations 
weje jRxmdd at prmridixig a _ 
Iqn&tem’legaTjrase fox EU ' 


ISRAEL TRIAL SCANDAL 


Police inquiry ordered 


FRENCH AIDS CLAIMS 


Ex-ministers for trial 


Three former French mlntetere were sent for trial yesterday 
charged nrffo manslaughter in comecbon with Aids-tainted 
blood transfu si ons, a court statement said. 

Laurent Fabfus, a former Socialist prime minister end cur- 
rent speaker of the National Assembly, Edmond Herve and 
Geon$na Dufotx were In government whan about 1,250 
haemophiliacs were Infected by blood products suppTied by 
the state in 1985, More than 400 have since died. 

Reuters, Paris 


TARIFF CUTS 


Deadlock at IT talks 


• Talks to efiminate tariffs on a range of information technology 
and related products were suspended in Geneva yesterday 
. when foe 44 members of the World Trade Organisation's 
. information technology accord failed for the second time to 
agree on what items should be included. 

The taflea resumed this week after mfsstog an sarfler dead- 
line for agreement of June SO. 

Martin Harvey, the New Zealand chairman of the talks, said 
ha would hold cwnsuttatioris In September to see ff it was 
worth trying again to reach a deal. However, the mood among 
negotiators yesterday was pessimistic, 

The tafte, covering some 300 (terns worth up to SSObn in 
trade annually, appear to have foundered on two mate obsta- 
cles. Mateystavetoed Inclusion of printed circuit boards, on 
wtifctt alt dtfwr countries ware agreed, after rts own demands 
for Inclusion of consumer electronic products such as tatavi- 
stoTB. video-players and cameras were turned down. 

Meanwhile, foefia's refusal to agree to radar equipment 
appearing on the Bat removed the main focus of interest for 
countries such as Canada, Norway and Israel. 

• The lkst information technology agreement negotiated last 
year provided for elimination of tariffs by 2000 on rr products 
worth- some $500bn in trade each year. 
fi nance s W Mam a, Geneva 


UK DIPLOMACY 


Caspian links boosted 


Britain 4s to boost Rs diplomatic, presence in the Caspian See 
region,, in an effort to ensure that London’s pofiticai profile te 
In line with growing UK commerrial invohrament in the area. 

Daqg Henderson, minister of state at the UK Foreign Office, 
yesterday sad the government had decided to make the oil- 
rich Caspian apriority area. Staffing terete at British entoa&* 
stes hr Azerbaijan, Tiaftmenbtan and Kazakhstan were ffiwfy 
to be Increased, and more technics staff would be sent to 
the 'region to help IflC businesses establish a bigger presence. 
“ H* ssief comprtffion, espec^y for a'growing manber of ofl 
and g» projects, was BUensifying.But Mr Henderaon said 
BriWfr was “not just dipping Mo the oil wel-, Poftfcal links 
actosa.iha boarttwoted be strengthened, be added. : 

Mr Herideraon was speaking ahead of next week's visit by 
. President ifaydar Aliyev of Azerbaijan, diving wWch three fog 
off irortjacfe areexpectedto be signed • " ' • 

Robert Corzkw, London - 


: y".,.\ 


Exports In ddlar toms declined 2 A per cent yBar-on-year 
in the month of June, wtrBa imports continued to crash. In 
dollar terms imports were down 374 per cent in June, com- 
pared with June 1997, and down 3&2 per cent for the fast six 
months erf the year. 

7hetradBsivpkis1brthafiratsixniwiihswas$6t5txi 1 com- 
pared with a deficit last , year <^$6. 5bn ln the same period. 

Economists said the numbers confirmed their view that 
Thafland's eoonomic reoowy vfouid have to come fiom a 
revival ln domeatlc demand WRh imports of raw materials 
declining, reduced access to working capital, low regional- 
demand and price discounts offered to buyers, fiat export 
performance was about the best that coatd be hoped for, 
they said. 

Separately, Thailand's central bank said yesterday that the 
counti/s foreign exchange reserves as of July 10 stood at 
$2&Sbn, up $2DGm from the week before. Net forward obliga- 
tions were $12.3bn, up from $12bn one week earfier. 

Ted Bandacke, Bangkok 


brad's justice ministry has instructed the pofice to begin a 
prefimfrrary investigation into aHegations of obstruction of Jus- 
tice and indue influence on judicial proceedings in the trial of 
Nahum Manbar. 

.Mr Manbar/ convicted of treason for supplying poison gas 
and other- chemical rrraleriaJ to Iran, was given a 16-year 
prison sentence on Thursday. 

. Byakfm Rubinstein, ettarmy-general, and EdnaArbel, state 
prosecutor, decided to launch the Investigation after allega- 
tjons by Amnon Zichrani, Mr Manbaris lawyer. Testimony may 
^bejtefo^^TLBian^ta .NWariyBfaL tin.prm minister, and 
^igKakiesi medfa adviser, Shai Bazak. 

. Mr Zichroni ctefmed his cflerrt did not get a fair trial because 
Rwrafl; Vanal, a lawyer on the defence team, had an affair with 

- Antoon Sfrasnov, the court fodge, to whom she allegedly gave 
Informa ti on about the defence's case. MrZrohroniaJso 

- claimed that Ms Yanal was 'romantically involved with an 
agent from the internal security service and that she was in 
cioee contact with Mr Bazak. 

. Mr. Netanyahu himself is alleged to have been In contact 
with Judge Sfrasnov. Judy Dempsey, Jerusalem 
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— KE Xp 0 R T S ECONOM ISTS predict negativegrowth in second quarter as high inventories and gm strike take toll 

US deficit widens in wake of Asia crisis 


1*4= V. . 

P P» W. >-. ■ 


By Kancy Dunne In Washington 

The Asian financial crisis 
took a heavy toll on US 
trade in May with the deficit 
for goods and services hit" 
ting a record $l5.75bn, the 

US Commerce Department 
said yesterday. 

Exports Tell by 1.3 per cent 
from April to May to $? 6 . 2 bn, 
while imports rose bv 0.5 per 
cent to $91.5bn. 

Several economists imme- 
diately predicted negative 
US growth for the second 
quarter of the year as the 
weakness of the export sec- 


-1'. 


tor is compounded by high 
inventories and the General 
Motors strike. 

The volatile components of 
the merchandise trade defi- 
cit -which often distort the 
trade data - aircraft exports 
and oil imports - were not 
significant factors. More 
important .was a $438m 
decline In car exports, a 
$275m fall in foreign sales of 
telecom equipment, and a 
5133m drop in semiconductor 
exports. 

"The new numbers indi- 
cate that the US is well on 
its way to a STOOhn increase 


is the trade deficit as a 

result of the Asian crisis,” 
said the Economic Policy 
Institute, a Washington- 
based think-tank. 

“If the deficit continues to 
grow at current rates, the 
annual deficit for 1998 will 
exceed $200fan - $9Qbn more 
than in 1997,” it said. 

David H aether, an econo- 
mist with the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 
said the outlook for exports 
- particularly to Europe - 
was key to the US economy 
this year as US companies 
searched for new markets to 


compensate for lcsses in 
Asia. 

For the first five months of 
this year US exports to west- 
ern Europe were $68.9bn. 
compared with $70bn to the 
Pacific Rim countries. The 
politically sensitive deficit 
with Japan declined by 8£ 
per cent in May to SA95bn, 
but exports to Japan were 
down 11 per cent for the first 
five months of the year. 

Concern is growing that 
the mounting deficit will 
provide ammunition for pro- 
tectionist sentiment in Con- 
gress. Congressman Sherrod 


Brown, an Ohio Democrat, 
used the release of the trade 
data to decry the Clinton 
administration's “irresponsi- 
ble trade policies". 

• Canada’s May trade sur- 
plus grew to CS1.7bn 
(US $1 ^bn) from C$l_ 2 bn in 
April, exceeding expecta- 
tions of a C$1. 3b n surplus 
and providing a brief respite 
for the beleaguered Cana- 
dian dollar, Scott Morrison 
reports from Toronto. 

With exports flat the wid- 
ening surplus was due to a 
surprise L9 per cent drop in 
imports. Consumer goods 


imports remained strong, 
but purchases of foreign 
machinery and equipment 
were down sharply as the 
1997 investment boom 
slowed. 

The country's trade bal- 
ance with the US stayed 
strong at CSSLSbn, while its 
C$83m April trade deficit 

with Japan became a CS4m 
surplus in May. 

Canada’s average monthly 
trade surplus so far this 
year, according to Nesbitt 
Bums brokerage, has been 
C$1. 5bn, compared with 
more than C$2bn in 1997. 


Smog clouds 
Toronto’s 
pristine image 
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£ * Speedy Gonzales 
4SA0E heralds return of 

Mump continue, Zapatista chief 
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The mysterious guerrilla leader Marcos is 
back in the news in Mexico's troubled 
Chiapas state, reports Henry Tricks 


S peedy Gonzales has 
made a surprise 
entrance in the battle 
for Mexico’s south-eastern 
Chiapas state. "Yepa, Yepa, 
Yepa! Andale. Andale! 
Arriba. Arriba tf Yepa, Yepa!” 

With the cry of the Warner 
Brothers' cartoon mouse. 
Subcommander Marcos, 
masked leader of the Zapa- 
tista rebels, blasted himself 
back on to the front pages of 
the newspapers this week 
with his first communique 
since March. 

It may sound like the rav- 
ings of a lunatic, but many 
Mexicans breathed a sigh of 
relief at the reappearance of 
the guerrilla-poet. 

For more than four years 
the conflict in Chiapas has 
been as much a war of words 
as of guns and bullets: its 
deadly weapon if the fax 
machine. Marcos’s light- 
bearted communiques are at 
times merciless on the intel- 
lect, and deafening with 
exclamation marks, but they 
are at least better than 
bloodshed. 

His unprecedented four- 


month absence bad led to 
rumours that Marcos was 
dead, plotting an offensive, 
or stricken with malaria in 
his Chiapas jungle hideout 
The ranfiiet, meanwhile, bad 
intensified on the govern- 
ment side. 

Jungle fever he may have, 
but dead he was definitely 
not. Marcos followed the 
Speedy Gonzales outburst 
with a 24-page diatribe pub- 
lished yesterday, which 
showed that while his troops 
may be poorly armed, out- 
numbered and surrounded, 
there is still plenty of ink in 
his cartridges. 

Quoting Shakespeare, 
alluding constantly to the 
poetic themes of masks and 
silence, Marcos had one 
dear message to his govern- 
ment adversaries in Mexico 
City. Peace talks were over. 

“Dialogue as a means of 
ending conflict is one of the 
most important racnnwpc in 
the war in south-east 
Mexico," he said. 

He accused President 
Ernesto Zedillo of having 
“shattered confidence in his 



Zapatista nfe-commander Marcos, gesturing on horseback, in La Raatktad two years ago 


government" by reneging on 
peace accords signed in 1996. 

"Without confidence, it is 
impossible to reach agree- 
ments. And tf it’s not to 
reach agreements, why have 
dialogue?,” Marcos said. 

The government had a 
speedy reply. “Why have dia- 
logue?," asked Emilio 
Rebasa, the interior minis- 
try's chief negotiator in 
Chiapas, in a terse state- 
ment. . "One has dialogue 
peacefully to solve conflict 
That’s why one has dia- 
logue" 

The level of discussion 
may not be very enlighten- 


ing, but that sort of tit-for- 
tat battle of the press bulle- 
tins had characterised the 
contact between Marcos and 
the go v er n ment for months 
before Marcos last showed 
his ski-masked face to the 
public in late February. 

For the government, it 
appears to have a reassuring 
familiarity. Marcos' absence 
had been a long source of 
irritation for Mr Rebasa, 
who had sought "man-to- 
man” talks with his adver- 
sary. 

During the four months of 
silence, the fighting resur- 
faced after a long period of 


calm. In June, a three-year 
truce was shattered when 
police and army troops vio- 
lently recaptured a town 
that had declared "auton- 
omy" under the Zapatista 
flag. Six rebels and a police- 
man were killed 
Now that there is again a 
mouth behind Marcos’s 
mask, the old stalemate is 
back to normal. Mexican 
may again get used to his 
symbolism-rich ram b lings, 
his cast of characters, 
including a pipe-smoking 
beetle, and his enigmatic 
musings covering subjects 
ranging from love to football 


but rarely shedding light on 
the Zapatistas’ long-term 
plans. 

“It would appear evident 
that masks conceal and 
silences reveal nothing. But 
the truth is, mas ks also 
reveal and silences speak," 
Marcos wrote, revealing 
nothing. 

In an eerie footnote, one 
newspaper warned of more 
violent intentions. Excelsior, 
a pro-government dally, said 
yesterday that rebel troop 
movements in recent months 
Indicated the Zapatistas 
were planning new attacks 
on military targets. 


By Edward Aden in Toronto 

Karen Gable did not leave 
the house this week. A 
severe asthmatic for 13 
years, she was confined to 
her fiat when a heat wave 
drove Toronto's air pollution 
to dangerous levels. 

The inhabitants of Cana- 
da's largest city have suf- 
fered for four days under a 
blanket of sickly grey haze 
that left Toronto looking 
more like Jakarta on a bad 
day th an pristine image 
of a clean, green Canada por- 
trayed by tourist bureaus. 
Ms Gable says she cannot 
remember the pollution 
being quite so bad. 

A swath of heavily popu- 
lated Ontario, from Windsor 
in the south-west to the 
north-eastern suburbs of 
Toronto, is facing air pollu- 
tion problems to rival the 
worst US cities. 

This year, with the sum- 
mer barely half over, the 
region has had eight days in 
which environmental offi- 
cials urged people to stay 
indoors and refrain from 
exercise. With the hot. 
humid weather scheduled to 
return on Monday after a 
brief respite, Toronto will 
certainly break the 1995 
record of ll days of air qual- 
ity warnings in which 
ground-level ozone, the main 
component of smog, 
exceeded 82 parts per billion. 

Toronto is still a long way 
behind Los Angeles, which 
had 141 days last year in 
which ozone exceeded a sim- 
ilar standard. But it is as had 
as New York City, which 
had just four days last year 
in which ozone exceeded a 
weaker standard of 124 ppb. 

But while LA's record is 
steadily improving, Toron- 
to’s is getting worse. Calif- 
ornia enforces the toughest 
air pollution standards in 
North America, while 
Ontario tolerates the weak- 
est. "The government has 
taken a voluntary approach 
to ah* pollution, which has 
never worked anywhere,” 
says Lois Corbett, executive- 


director of the Toronto Envi- 
ronmental Alliance. 

Take sulphur In petrol, for 
instance, which fouls the 
emissions control systems 
on motor vehicles and allows 
more of the nitrogen oxides 
and particulates that pro- 
duce smog to spew from 
exhaust tailpipes. 

California's sulphur 
requirements for petrol are a 
mere SO parts per million. 
The US average outside Cal- 
ifornia is about 320 ppm, but 
new national standards by 
2000 will reduce that to 
about 140 ppm in the petrol 
used in summer months. 

Ontario’s average is 520 
ppm. the dirtiest in North 
America, and the only stan- 
dard is one loosely agreed 
among petrol refiners not to 
exceed 1,000 ppm. 

While the federal govern- 
ment is promising tougher 
regulations this year, no one 
is expecting much. Upgrad- 
ing old refineries to meet the 
California standard would 
cost CSl.Bbn (US$iJ2bnl and 
another C$1 19m a year in 
operating expenses, accord- 
ing to Canada’s environment 
ministry. 

Norm Sterling, Ontario’s 
environment minister, says 
those costs would hurt refin- 
ers competing with the US. 
He blames most of Ontario's 
problem ou the US, because 
coal-fired generators and 
vehicle emissions from the 
border states, aided by a pre- 
vailing south-west wind, 
account for about half of 
southern Ontario’s pollution. 

But the province’s 
response to the other half 
has been lackadaisical. 
Ontario has yet to institute 
mandatory testing of vehicle 
emissions and its smog 
reduction plan has a rather 
late 8015 target date for a 45 
per cent cut in emissions. 

If the summer smog con- 
tinues, however, the pres- 
sure on the government will 
mount. “This is going to be a 
larger issue ou the political 
spectrum than it ever has 
been before,” acknowledges 
Mr Sterling. 


Washington holds breath as 
court ruling floors Clinton 
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By Gerard Baker 
fai Washington 


Washington has seen 
nothing like it since the dark 
days of Richard Nixon. 

Seconds before a 12 o'clock 
deadline yesterday - High 
Noon as it was immediately 
dubbed - William Relin- 
quish the chief justice of the 
United States, ruled that 
secret service agents 
detailed to protect President 
Bill Clinton could tell a 
grand jury what they see or 
hear when they are close to 
the president 

The decision marked the 
end of a remarkable week in 
which Mr Clinton and his 
would-be nemesis, indepen- 
dent prosecutor Kenneth 
Starr, have been engaged in 
a legal wrestling match that 
has lurched through the 
courtrooms of the nation’s 
capital. 

It has been a struggle that 
has neatly combined all 
three of Washington's endur- 
ing obsessions - crossing 
back and forth between the 


legal and (he political arenas 
under the glare of the media 
spotlight. 

Mr Clinton has been trying 
to stop Mr Starr from forcing 
the secret service agents to 
testily. The independent 
prosecutor wants the agents 
to tell the court everything 
they may have seen or heard 
that could implicate Mr Clin- 
ton in an attempt at a legal 
cover up over allegations he 
had sex with Monica Lewin- 
sky, a White House aide. 

The White House has said 
farcing the agents to testify 
would forever damage a 
president's personal secu- 
rity, since he might feel 
inclined to wave away the 
protective detail if he did not 
want them to see or hear 
something. 

The week has been a blur 
of late evening hearings in 
judges' chambers; dramatic 
last minute rulings that 
have stalled legal proceed- 
ings; sealed court papers 
rushed across town in limou- 
sines; subpoenas, stays and 
unstays - all conducted 


against an increasingly 
nasty background of escalat- 
ing recrimination between 
the p resident a nd the law- 
yer. 

Chief Justice Rebnquist's 
decision yesterday was a 
stinging defeat for the presi- 
dent but as the agents filed 
reluctantly into court yester- 
day at the aid (tf a tumul- 
tuous week, it was unclear 
what Mr Starr had achieved. 

All this year the indepen- 
dent counsel has been seek- 
ing evidence to support alle- 
gations that Mr Clinton had 
sex with Ms Lewinsky then 
offered her inducements to 
tie about it under oath. But 
as the investigation has 
ground on, Mr Starr’s net 
seems to have been cast 
wider. 

Critics have alleged that, 
having failed to find the con- 
clusive evidence he is 
looking for, he has gone on a 
vast fishing expedition for 
anything embarrassing he 
can find. One rumour this 
week had it that Mr Starr 
wanted the agents’ testi- 


mony to find out if they had 
been used to procure women 
for sex with the president 

But lawyers close to the 
case deny that was his aim. 
They say the agents might 
have overheard conversa- 
tions between Mr Clinton 
and aides in which the 
White House plotted to 
obstruct justice. The courts 
have largely agreed that Mr 
Clinton’s efforts to stop 
them testifying was an 
abuse of the notion of execu- 
tive privilege and had no 
basis in law. 

But meanwhile, out in the 
nation at large, the Washing- 
ton frenzy continues to pass 
almost unnoticed. 

As the stock market 
reaches new highs and the 
nation broils in the summer 
heat, Mr Starr’s mission is 
still seen by the American 
people as at best a bore, at , 
worst an unpatriotic attempt 
to undermine the president 
Few, however, expect the 
tireless prosecutor to desist | 
this side of the millennium. ; 
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LEGAL NOTICES 


Mexican talks 
take new tack 


Kenya warned 
on corruption 


By James WDSon 
in San Salvador 

Mexico and three central 
American countries are set 
to try to break the logjam in 
their talks for a free trade 
agreement by excluding the 
most controversial products 
from joint negotiations. 

El Salvador. Honduras and 
Guatemala would each nego- 
tiate separately with Mexico 
over the treatment given to 
some goods, principally in 
the agricultural Bec *?5i 
Negotiations for the so-called 
“northern triangle" coun- 
tries to reach a common 
agreement with Mexico have 
been in progress for over a 
year. 

‘ The new approach, out- 
lined yesterday by El Salva- 
dor’s economy minister, 
Eduardo Zablah. shows the 
difficulty there has been m 

agreeing a harmonised posi- 
tion on some goods, due to 
the differing agenda m eacn 
country. El Salvador, for 


example, mainly exports a 
range of industrial goods. 
But Honduras is most depen- 
dent on exporting meat and 
agricultural products and 
has been angered by 
Mexico's unwillingness so 
far to Include meat in the 
treaty. 

Mr Zablah said that while 
there was agreement over 
industrial goods to .be 
in^inffcrf in the treaty, differ- 
ent treatment would be 
applied for some form prod- 
ucts. 

He said the altered 
approach would offer “con- 
trolled bilateralism" and 
would also make it easier to 
win approval for a free trade 
treaty from each country's 
national assembly. Trade 
♦afire were continuing yester- 
day in San Salvador, where a 
summit meeting between 
President Ernesto Zedillo of ; 
Mexico and bis central 1 
American counterparts was 
expected to provide new , 
impetus. 


By Michael Holman In London 


Robert Bubin, US Treasury 
I secretary, yesterday warned 
Kenya that co r ruption was 
undermining its economic 
reform programme. 

Speaking in Nairobi, Mr 
Rubin acknowledged that 
Kenya had been “on a good 
reform track for some 
time. ..and its growth 
readied nearly 5 per cent in 
1995". But he said Kenya “is 
now going in the -opposite 
direction. Foreign direct 
investment has declined and 
growth has slowed”. 

Earlier this week the Cen- 
tral Bank of Kenya put the 
current growth rate at 
around 13 per cent 

In a speech at the Kenyan 
School for Monetary Studies, 
Mr Rubin said developing 
countries needed sound mac- 
roeconomic policies, a strong 
fin ancial system, open mar- 
kets and good government if 
they wanted to attract for- 
eign investment. This 


required laws that were 
fairly and easily enforced, 
well-trained regulators and 
judges, and anti-corruption 
units with real power. 

“Corruption is a major 
impediment to economic 
activity,” Mr Rubin said. 
While he did not single out 
Kenya for criticism, his 
remarks were taken as a 
warning to President Daniel 
arap MoL The government 
continues to foil short of 
IMF demands for greater 
transparency in return for a 
resumption of a SDR316ra 
($ 288 m) loan, suspended a 
year ago because of wide- ; 
spread graft. 

“The challenge for Kenya 
is to get back on track, 
toward strong growth and 
higher standards of living 
for its people," Mr Rubin 

saM, 

He was in Nairobi on the 
final leg ttf a week-long trip 
that included stops in Ivory 
Coast, South Africa, Nami- 
bia and Mozambique. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Race for the Japanese premiership: the front runners 


race begins 
in Japan 


Mfcfriya Hakamotn in Tokyu 

Kel%o Obuchi. Japan's 
foreign minister, and 
Seiroku Rajiyama, former 
chief cabinet secretary. 
y®sterday opened the race to 
become Japan's next prime 
minister by officially 
declaring their candidacies 
and outlining their policies 
to revive Japan's ailing 
economy, 

Die two men announced 
they would run tn next 
week's election to become 
president of the ruling 
Liberal Democratic party. 
The LDP president, who will 
replace Ryu taro Hashimoto, 
the current prime minister. 
Is expected to be confirmed 
as Japan's new prime 
min ister later this month in 
an election in the lower 
bouse of the Diet, which the 
LDP controls. 

Junichiro Koizumi, health 
and welfare minister. Is also 
expected to enter the race 
but has not yet declared his 
intention to do so. 

The formal battle for the 
LDP leadership began 
yesterday with a highly 
unusual public presentation 
of the candidates' policies. 
Traditionally, the selection 
of the LDP leader has been 
through factional 
horsetrading and largely 


hidden from public scrutiny. 

The race pits the 
mainstream Mr Obuchi. who 
is expected to toe the LDP 
line, against the more 
radical Mr Kajiyama, who 
has called for more 
aggressive measures to deal 
with banks' problem loans 
and stimulate the economy. 

In his policy speech Mr 
Obuchi, who leads the 
largest faction in the LDP. 
called for permanent tax 
cuts of more than Y6,000bn 
<$43bn> and a YlO.OOObn 
supplementary budget to 
kick -start Japan's slumping 
economy. In addition, he 
said he would freeze the 
fiscal reform law for an 
unspecified period and fund 
his proposed tax cuts 
through deficit bonds. 

The fiscal reform law calls 
for the gradual elimination 
of deficit bonds and 
reductions in the 
government's debt to 3 per 
cent of gross domestic 
product by 2006. It was 
enacted under Mr Hashimoto 
and became a liability by 
preventing him from 
adapting the kind of fiscal 
stimulus measures 
considered necessary to 
revive the Japanese 
economy. 

Meanwhile. Mr Kajiyama 
who is seen as a stronger 



Keizo Obuchi 

Japan's foreign minister. A traditional 
LDP politician, from toe mainstream of 
the party who commands a wide 
following. Known for his ability to 
mediate between rival views in the - 
faction-ridden party, he is still considered 
the most likely to become premier. His 
economic and financial experience Is 
Gmrted, but he came out yesterday in 
favour of fiscal stimulus, distancing 
himseff from the cautious stance of 
outgoing prime minister Ryutaro 
Hashimoto. 


SefrDku Kajiyama 

Former chief cabinet secretary and an old- 
style LDP pofitkaan. He recently won 
acclaim for hfc calls to taka drastic 
measures to deal with the banks' problem 
loans, and revive the Japanese economy. 
A popLAst, he believes in a strong 
government rote, in contrast to 
Hashimota’s recent martat-oriented 
approach. Yesterday he caNed for “major 
Surgery* on the Japanese financial system 
over the next two years aid said he would 
Increase support for smafl and mecSum- .- 
sized companies hit by a credit crunch. ~ 


Junichiro Koizumi . - V,, 

Health and welfare mintefaf- A maverick . ' 
politician but one who commands 
widespread puWc support He is k' 
member of the LDP's group of finance 
policy specialists, but very rituch'a tenet 
within the party. His radical proposals for. 
breaking up the posts and . 

telecommunications ministry appasleidto 
reform-mfrtded younger party madtoecsj 
but snt8gottised tradttionatetsL Her has v 
not yet declared his candidacy, and Is- -'7 
probably the outsider of the three iftontT 


runners. 


leader more capable of 
pushing through the drastic 
measures needed to deal 
with economic problems, 
called for “major surgery” 
on toe nn.mcr.it system over 
the next two years. 

He said banks should 
disclose toe extent of their 
bad loans to clarify which 
ones should receive public 


money, and that all OnanriaT 
institutions should be forced 
to set aside loan loss 
reserves to cover all 
categories of problem loans. 

Mr Kajiyama noted the 
need for permanent tax cuts 
but failed to clarify the level 
of cuts he would implement 
if elected prime minister. A 
populist politician who 


believes in strong 
government, he also said he 
would increase support by 
public financial institutions 
for small and medium-sized 
companies suffering from a 
damag ing credit crunch. 

The unusually public race 
for the LDP presidency has 
developed into a contest 
between Mr Obuchi' s 


moderate stance, which is 
closer to the traditional LDP 
style, and Mr Kajlyama’s 
more radical approach. If the 
reformist Mr Koizumi eaters 
the race, as expected, be Is 
likely to split support for Mr 
Kajiyama among younger 
party members seeking a 
strong leader to revamp the 
LDFs image. 


Assad cautious on Mideast conference call 


By Robert Graham in Paris 

Syrian President Hafez 
al-Assad has given a cau- 
tious reception to French 
and Egyptian ideas to con- 
vene a conference to give 
fresh impetus to the dead- 
locked peace process in the 
Middle East 

During a three-day official 
visit to Paris which ends 
today, the Syrian president 
has been sounded out on 
French initiatives to find 
new ways of trying to keep 


alive the stalled Arab-tsraeli 
peace talks. But after a sec- 
ond session of talks with 
French President Jacques 
Chirac he said “nothing con- 
crete” had emerged on the 
propceed conference. 

More obliquely President 
Assad said he was willing to 
go along with 'mew initia- 
tives” providing they 
respected Syria's fundamen- 
tal demands. Until now be 
has doggedly refused to con- 
sider any negotiation that 
did not accept the return of 


the Golan Heights, occupied 
by Israel since 1967. During 
his trip he has also accused 
the Netanyahu government 
in Israel of reducing the 
peace process to “zero". 

Hie Syrian president last 
made a state visit to France 
22 years ago and rarely ven- 
tures abroad. His presence in 
Paris was a clear signal he 
regarded France as a key 
player in the Middle East. He 
was also anxious to empha- 
sise his view that the EU 
should be more active to bal- 


ance the predominant role of 
Washington in the region. 

President Chirac used the 
visit to strengthen his role 
as a privileged interlocutor. 
In 1996 he went to Damas- 
cus, breaking a period of dif- 
ficult diplomatic relations 
caused by Syria’s military 
presence in Lebanon and 
suspicious the Assad regime 
was behind toe assassination 
of the French ambassador in 
Beirut in 1982. "Our concern 
is peace: toe relaunching of 
the peace process in all its 


forms in toe region,” Presi- 
dent Chirac said. "We know 
there can be no peace in toe 
region without the active 
participation of Syria.” ■ 
French officials said they 
never expected toe visit to 
produce significant progress. 
The said it would help 
France pursue a discreet pol- 
icy of trying to help at toe 
margins. Paris has played an 
important part .in arran g in g - 
prisoner exchanges between 
Israel and the guerrilla 
movements In southern Leb- 


anon. President Chirac also 
used the occasion to. prod 
President Assad Into open- 
ing up his regime both dem- 
ocratically and economi- 
cally. Under strong pressure 
from Jewish groups, Presi- 
dent Chirac also raised the 
issue of the alleged presence 
in Syria of wanted Nazi war 
criminal, Alois Brunner. The 
Syrian leader gave assur- 
ances be would examine the 
French request far Brunner, 
who is wanted for crimes 
against humanity. 


BAGHDAD PLEDGE IRAQI LEADER DEFIANT 



By Akda KbaJaf In Lawton 


President Saddam Hussein 
of Iraq yestsday vowed that 
United Nations sanctions 
would disintegrate this year 
and warned of serious conse- 
quences If the UN persisted 
in maintaining toe mnhargo- 

In a defiant, speech- mark- 
ing the 30th anniversary of 
the coup which brought the 
ruling Baath party to power, 
Mr Saddam said he jUd nob 
expect sanctions -to be for- 
mally lifted by the Security 
Council. • 

But he assured Iraqis that 
sanctions had started crumb- 
ling and would continue to 
do so, as . more countries 
showed a willingness ; to 
trade with Baghdad. 

"This year, and the time 
that follows, will be the year 
pnrt tinip of the virtual disin- 
tegration at toe blockade an 
Iraq,” he said. 

This, week’s agreement 
between Iraq and Syria to 
reopen an old pipeline, and 
build a new one is part of 
Iraqi attempts to render the 
sanctions regime irrelevant. 

But implementation of 
these projects requires UN 
approval and the US State 
Department said this week it 
had- received assurances . 
Syria would not violate the 

ganirHons - . 

According to tlN officials. 
Iraqi co-operation with UN 

weapons inspections may 
end in toe autumn if the six- 
month sanctions review at 
toe Security Council in Octo- 
ber fails to produce an eas- 
ing of curbs, or, at least, a 

rinsing nf some rttgflr m ament 


In spile of rising interna- 
tional outcry agaitist the 
effects of sanctions an the 
Iraqi population, toe Secu- 
rity Council cam consider 
lifting the. embargo only 
after Iraq is declared free of 
weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

While France, Russia and 
China are eager to see an 


end to toe sanctions the US 
- and UK maintain s hard 
line. 

Last June Unscom, the 
commission .charged with 
finding and destroying Iraq’s 
weapons of mass destine-' 
titan. expressed its readiness 
to Issue a final report on 
deadly weapons for the 
^Council’s October review 
and agreed a two-month 
intensive work : schedule 
. with toe Iraqis to settle Out- 
standing issues. 

Baghdad has long main- 
tained that it has already 
complied with disarmament 
requirements. 

But the prospect of a final 
and- positive report by Octo- 
her is unlikely, raising con- 
cern that Iraq might provoke 
k new crisis before the end 
of the year. 

In February a US and UK- 
led military strike on Bagh- 
dad was averted after Kofi 
. Annan,- the UN secretary- 
general, struck a deal with 
toe Iraqi leadership, which 
led to the opening up Of pres- 
idential sites to UN weapons 
inspectors. 

Unscom says it stiXL lacks 
an \rftrif*rq tfl'nritng of. Iraq's 

biological weapons pro- 
gramme and Has some unan- 
swered questions about 
chemical weapons and ballis- 
tic missiles. 

Even as toe woric schedule 
progresses, toe commission 
is embroiled In ; a dispute 
with the Iraqis over their 
alleged production of the 
deadly VX nerve gas. 

. Iraqi missile warheads 
recently excavated and 
tested in a US laboratory 
were found to contain traces 
of VX, when the Iraqis claim 
they never loaded missiles 
witotoegas. 

Accusing the US labora- 
tory of conspiracy, Baghdad 
has asked that new tests be 
conducted in France and 
Switzerland. The results of 
these tests are expected next 

mnip !:h. 
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When business comes 
to Turkey, 

banking comes to Iktisat. 

In a global economy, the demands of foreign trade finance require 
a reliable partner. A partner with the competence, experience 
and imagination to find the right solution for your opportunity. 

As Turkey’s full service merchant banking group, fktisat has the 
resources, professional organization and technology to make fast, 
informed decisions to meet your trade finance needs. 

And people with the commitment to building relationships that 
lead to success.. • . ... 

Find out why Iktisat is thechoice in Turkey for more than 
1,500 correspondent banks around the world. 
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. Trade Finance Since 1927 
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By George Parker. 

PoflHcal Correspondent 

Gordon Brown, the 
chancellor of the exchequer 
yesterday entered the moun- 
tainous inner sanctum of 
Rupert Murdoch’s News Cor- 
poration empire with a 
warning that he would not 
waver on his positive 
approach to. the single Euro- 
pean currency. 

Speaking. at a News Corp 
conference in Sun Valley, 
Idaho, Mr Brown vigorously 
defended a policy that could 
see Britain swapping the 
pound for the euro early in 
the next century. 

it was not what Mr Mur- 


doch and his executives 
wanted to hear. Last wwwth 
the Australian tycoon’s Sun 
newspaper mounted a strong 
attack on the government's 
policy on the euro, portray- 
ing Tony Blair, British prime 
minister, as possibly “the 
most dangerous 7,1 ” n in 
Britain" awrt fhTnntgntTtg to 
withdraw the paper’s sup- 
port at the next election. 

Mr Brown yesterday 
showed no wi gn of deferring 
to the Murdoch line, insist- 
ing the government would 
reco mm end British partici- 
pation in the euro if if was in 
the national interest. 

“To rule out monetary 
union in principle, and to be 


prepared to do so even if the 
economic benefits were over- 
whelming, is not the right 
way to advance the British 
national interest," he said. 

In a dig at the Sun 
that defence of the pound 
was a matter of national 
pride, he said: “Ours is a 
mature patriotism." 

Mr Brown braved misgiv- 
ings of Labour MPs to fly at 
the taxpayer's expense to 
propound his views to Mr 
Murdoch's media empire. 

His speech was greeted 
with polite applause by the 
News Corp executives, who 
had been ordered to dress 
raaiaiiy during the bonding 
exercise in the resort. 


favoured by the likes of 
Ernest Hemingway, Gary 
Cooper and Dorothy Parker. 

The Treasury made it 
clear Mr Brown would not 
be joining the group’s elite 
in what appeared to be a uni- 
form of chinos and leisure 
shirts. “He is there on gov- 
ernment business and will 
be dressed accordingly," said 
a Treasury spokesman. 

Wearing his trademark 
dark suit and red tie, the 
chancellor said he would 
apply five economic tests 
before deciding whether to 
put British entry into the 
euro to a referendum. 

Constitutional implica- 
tions meant it was vital eco- 


nomic tests were met “We 
have no Intention of doing 
anything other than 
strengthen our participation 
in the world economy." 

Many Labour MPs have 
been concerned at the way 
the party leadership has 
been attempting to curry 
favour with Mr Murdoch's 
newspapers In the UK. 

Three years ago Tony 
Blair, as opposition leader, 
flew to Mr Murdoch’s Hay- 
man Island off Australia to 
address a similar News Corp 
convention. His reward cams 
at the general election, when 
the Sun ended years of sup- 
port for the Conservatives in 
favour of Labour. 


Modern mergers 
are making new 
patterns out of 
some old pieces 

Tony Jackson looks at the unusual fines 
along which the trend for consolidating 
former privatised industries are moving 


T ricky things, 

monopolies. No matter 
how you break them up, 
it seems, the pieces have a 
way of creeping back 
together a gain. 

Take the UK utilities. 

Three weeks ago PowerGen, 
the electricity generator, 

agreed to buy East Midlands. ' 
the electricity distributor, 
for £l-9bn (S3Jbn), so 
re-assembling two bits of an 
old state system broken up 
on privatisation. 

Or take transport A few 
days earlier. Stagecoach, 
which runs the rail network 
in south-west England, paid 
£156m for 49 per cent of 
Virgin Rail, which runs the 
west coast main line 
between London and 
Scotland. Stagecoach also 
owns Porter brook, one of the 
companies supplying 
Britain’s railways with 
rolling stock. So, three 
fragments of the old 
state-owned national 
network have been reunited. 

Will there be a merger 
bonanza, as lately in US 
telecommunications? If so, 
will the regulators exact 
ever tougher conditions as 
the price of letting it . 
happen? The likely answer is 
yes - and no. Hxere might 
well be a great deal of 
consolidation, but along 
unfamiliar lines. The 
regulators may lose much of 
their terror as a result. 

To understand this, let us 
change the metaphor. Rather 
than individual industries 
being pulled apart and 
coming back together, the 
various bits of all of them - 
electricity and water, or 
buses and trains - have been 
thrown in the air. As they 
fall back, they re-form: not 
along the old functional 
lines laid down by 


government, but according 
to market forces. 

Thus, the UK’s three 
biggest bus operators - 
FLrstGroup, Antra and 
Stagecoach - all run train 
networks, and two of them 
own airports. The game is 
not to dominate anyone 
form of transport, but to 
spread across several of 
them. 

Much of the same logic 
applies to the utilities. Each 
of the nation's- 10 water 
supply and sewerage 
companies, for instance, is 
centred cm one of the main 
river hast™. So, from an 
engineering point of view, 
combining even contiguous 
companies would make only 
limited sense, since sharing 
water would involve having 
to pump it back over the 
watershed. 

What does make sense is 
to combine services - gas, 
electricity, water or telecoms 
- to the same household. 
This represents a 
fundamental shift in 
t hinking 

The old state monopolies 
were formed when die 
producer was king. 
Everything was scarce, and 
the important thing was to 
make each service available 
universally. Now, the 
customer is in charge. No 
longer are pylons and 
telephone wires the chief 
asset of the electricity or 
telecoms company. It is 
access to customers and 
information about them. 

Thus, any given utility can 
measure its customers’ 
consumption of gas, water or 
power. It is in a position to 
bin them promptly and 
regularly, and knows 
whether or not they can be 
relied on to pay. 

In a competitive world. 



such knowledge is gold dust 
Not only does it prompt the 
utilities to combine their 
basic services, it points to 
the provision of related 
services, from insurance and 
consumer credit to internet 
access. 

T his shifting of 
boundaries is by no 
means unique to the 
utilities, industries are 
shaped the way they are 
because of historic forces. 
Change the forces, and the 
shapes change, too. 

Much the most powerful 
new force in the world of 
commerce is the ability to 
capture and tra n s mi t 
Information at almost no 
cost Whole industries such 
as banking, retailing and 
media may be re-shaped and 
-re-assembled accordingly. 




In a piecemeal way, the 
process of re-assembling the 
utilities has begun already. 
Several electrical utilities, 
such as Scottish Power, 
supply gas to then- 
customers. Scottish Power 
also owns Southern Water. 

Assuming this process 
continues, the whole 
landscape wifi change. It is 
possible to imagine four or 
five mega-utilities, each 
providing its customers with 
everything. It remains to be 
seen how the regulators - 
still divided along 
old-fashioned lines - would 
cope with this. 

Such a system of 
comfortable oligopoly might 
prove very profitable. This 
has happened in the 
unregulated world of buses, 
where the top five operators 
control three-quarters of the 




market and show limited 
appetite for competition. 

The stock market is 
waking up to this. The 
shares of PirstGroup have 
outperformed the market by 
almost 60 per cent since the 
start of the year, while 
Stagecoach and National 
Express have outperformed 
by 40 per cent apiece. 

Pe rh aps the same could 
happen in utilities. Kevin 
Lapwood, utilities analyst at 
Charterhouse, says: “The 
market takes a two-year 
view. It values utility shares 
as quasi-bonds because the 
regulator makes them so.” 
But for how long? 

The final question is: 
which utilities would win in 
such a scenario? The biggest 
is the simple answer. In each 
region, the dominant player 
would swallow the smaller. 


Blair 
launches 
battle for 
Scottish 
assembly 

By Andrew Parker and 
James Buxton In Edinburgh 


Tony Blair, the British prime 
minister, began Labour's 
fightbaek against the Scot 
tish National party yester- 
day by warning voters they 
faced an “historic choice” in 
□ext May’s devolution elec- 
tions between “prosperity 
as part of the UK or “reck- 
less separatism”. 

Mr Blair, visiting Scotland 
for the first time since the 
SNP overtook Labour in 
opinion polls about the bat- 
tle for control of the Scottish 
parliament, said the nation 
alists would use the 
devolved institution to “tear 
our country apart". 

Alex Salmond, the SNP 
leader, responded by accus- 
ing Mr Blair of deploying the 
same “scaremongering tac- 
tics” as John Major, the for- 
mer Conservative prime 
minister, did before the gen 
era! election when attacking 
Labour's devolution plans. 

Mr Blair sought to raise 
morale inside the Scottish 
Labour party, whicb has 
been rocked by allegations of 
impropriety against MPs and 
load authorities. 

However, he appeared to 
reject calls by some activists 
for the Scottish party to be 
given autonomy to draw up 
distinctive policies for its 
election manifesto. 

One prospective Labour 
candidate for the Scottish 
parliament told Mr Blair the 
selection process had caused 
division and bitterness" 
inside the Scottish party. 
Two left-wing MPs have 
been rejected as candidates. 

Mr Blair said in a speech 
in Edinburgh to the 166 can- 
didates on Labour’s 
“approved" list: "There are 
two futures lacing Scotland. 
A partnership for good with 
new Labour or separatism 
with our opponents. Serious 
government for Scotland or 
old-fashioned and reckless 
separatism." 

He said the Scottish parlia- 
ment, which will have lim- 
ited tax-raising powers, 
would not be a “talking 
shop", but would make a 
direct impact" on “people’s 
jobs and taxes”. 

"The idea that some things 
in Scotland will be different 
because of devolution is not 
an unintended consequence 
of our reforms." 

However, Mr Blair's mes- 
sage was blunted by continu- 
ing difficulties with Labour- 
run North Lanarkshire coun- 
cil, which has a £4.7m deficit 
due to mismanagement in its 
direct labour organisation. 

Harry McGuigan, leader of 
the council, has resisted 
pressure from Donald 
Dewar, Scottish secretary, to 
quit, and defeated another 
vote of no confidence late on 
Thursday. 

Earlier, speaking in Dun- 
dee, Mr Blair highlighted a 
£3.1bn ($5.11bn) boost to 

health and education Scot- 
land will receive as a result 
of this week's comprehen- 
sive spending review. 


NEWS DIGEST 

ENVIRONMENT 


UK to call for ban on 
dumping of oil rigs at sea 

Britain is to call for a complete ban on foe dumping at see of 
steel oil installations, at a meeting of environment ministers in 
Sintra, Portugal, next week. 

Michael Meacher. environment minister, said the UK woidd 
also be proposing a "near-zero" option for radioactive sub- 
stances in the sea. 

The government is keen to press home its “green" creden- 
tials at the meeting, following its success in pushing for tough 
international action on global warming at the Kyoto summit 
last year. 

Mr Meacher said Britain was committed to returning all dis- 
used offshore installations to land “where it is safe and practi- 
cal to do so". The government has been anxious to adekess 
the issue of oii rig disposal since the controversy aroused by 
Shell's proposal to dump Its Brent Spar Installation m the 
Atlantic. George Parker, London 


GAS STORAGE 


Plans to end monopoly 

Plans to end foe gas storage monopoly of BG, gas supply 
arm of the former British Gas, were announced yesterday by 
Of gas. the industry regulator. Its estimated value is El bn 
(Si .65 bn). 

Claire Spottrswoode. director-general of Of gas, proposed 
that 46 per cent of BG's daily delivery capacity should be 
auctioned to rival suppliers under long tBrm contracts of 
about five years. 

The regulator warned that it would refer BG for Investigation 
by the Monopolies and Mergers Commission If it "does not 
accept our recommendations or does not propose remedies 
of its own". BG said it “considered the current arrangements 
to be no longer appropriate" and "shared Of gas’s goal of a 
fully competitive storage market” Andrew Taylor, London 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Pensioners guaranteed $123 

AR pensioners will be guaranteed a minimum weekly Income 
of £75 ($123.75) from April 1999 as a result of the £2.5bn 
increase in social security spending over foe next three years. 

Harriet Harman, social security secretary, told the House of 
Commons that foe package, outlined in the comprehensive 
spending review earlier this week, was a "major modernisation 
of the pensions system”. It focused on the poorest "forgotten 
pensioners” who slip through the benefits safety net 
Longer-term reforms of the pensions system, including the 
possible introduction of stakeholder pensions, win be outlined 
in a green paper in the autumn. 

Ms Harman said: “For the poorest pensioners, we are 
increasing their Income by three times the increase in their 
Income support that they would have got had we awarded 
only the normal price u prating." Simon Buckby, London 


POST OFFICE 


Review of ICL project 

The government has launched a review of the El bn ($1.65bn) 
project to computerise the Post Office and Benefits Agency, 
amid concerns over rising costs. 

ICL Pathway, the computer services group responsible for 
the implementation of foe project, is also understood to have 
sought additional funding. 

This is thought to have been prompted in part by the com- 
plex nature of foe project, which involves putting Britain's 
19,000 Post Offices online and introducing a payment card 
system for benefit claimants. One of its aims Is to eliminate 
the estimated El50m a year of benefit fraud connected with 
illegal use of benefit books. 

Officials from the Treasury, the Department of Social Secu- 
rity, the Department of Trade and industry and ICL, the parent 
company of ICL Pathway, controlled by Fujitsu of Japan, are 
involved in the review. Christopher Price, London 


CENTRAL BANK MINUTES 

Earlier publication urged 

The influential Treasury select committee yesterday urged the 
monetary policy committee of the Bank of England, the UK 
central bank, to accelerate the publication of the minutes of 
its monthly deliberations. 

The MPs noted foe argument by senior Bank officials that 
early publication of the minutes - which appear with a lag of 
six weeks - might constrain discussion within the committee. 

But they said this position had been undermined by leaks 
of the committee voting patterns. Robert Chote, London 


Rail regulator 
denies Connex 
longer licence 


By Charles Batchelor, 
Transport Correspondent 


Connex South Central, 
which operates train ser- 
vices In south London, Kent 
and Sussex, was yesterday 
refused permission to extend 
its franchise from seven to 
15 years, despite its offer to 
invest £370m ($610m) In 
improvements. __ 

Connex, part of Vivendi, a 
French utilities group, is the 
first company to be turned 
down in its hid for a fran- 
chise extension, prompting 
concerns that other compa- 
nies hoping to extend fran- 
chises will have problems. 

The office of rail franchis- 
ing, which refused the exten- 
sion, said it accepted that 
Connex was offering 
improvements. But it 
believed- it could get a better 
deal for the taxpayer by re- 
selling the franchise. 

Nick Newton, a director m 
the franchising office, said: 
-We needed to be absolutely 
convinced that they were 
offering better than any- 
thing we could achieve from 
a competition. . 

“We do not have a crystal 
ball but we have a fairly 
up-tomato view of what the 
market will provide and at 
what price." 


Connex had offered to 
invest £326m on buying new 
trains and refurbishing some 
of its 500 slam-door trains as 
well as a further £27nr on 
electrifying short sections of 
track. It also planned to 
upgrade 24 stations at the 
cost of a further £9m. ' 

But the franchising office 
gairi that since Connex made 
its offer to replace the old 
trains, the Railway Inspec- 
torate, in charge of rail 
safety, had decided that all 
slam -door trains should be 
replaced by-2008. 

“There is no criticism of 
Connex but events overtook 
them," said Mr Newton. The 
franchising . office also- 
decided that ..there was a 
commercial case for electri- 
fying the lines proposed by 
Connex so this would hap- 
pen anyway. 

Connex South Central’s 
poor performance record 
also played a role in the decK 
gion to reftise the ex ten sion. 
It was one of .five London 
commuter companies that 
were ordered .to reduce over- 
crowding on its rush-hour 
trains. 

"Performance was not a 
critical issue but nor did it 
shout* You must extend this 
franchise at all costs,* " Mr 
Newton said. 


Former chief of Noraid backs IRA peace rebels 


By John Moray Brawn 
In Dublin 


A former head of the IRA’s 
fundraising organisation in 
the US yesterday confirmed 
he was now supporting 
republican splinter groups 
opposed to the Northern 
Ireland peace agreement 
Martin Galvin, a former 
senior figure in the Irish 
North American Aid Com- 
mittee or Noraid, said he 
planned to set up a ftmdrais- 


ing operation in the US for 
prisoners belonging to dissi- 
dent republican groups who, 
because of opposition to the 
Good Friday settlement, will 
not join the prisoner release 
programme. 

Mr Galvin's support comes 
amid concern among secu- 
rity officials in Ireland over 
breakaway republican 
groups, which have mounted 
bombing attempts in North- 
ern Ireland. 

Mr Galvin, barred from 


Northern Ireland for alleged 
gun-running activities, 
helped raise mini ons of dol- 
lars in the 1980s - ostensibly 
for the welfare of IRA pris- 
oners. A New York lawyer, 
he split from Noraid in 1995 
because of its support for the 
peace process. 

Noraid is backing the set- 
tlement Last month, when 
Gerry Adams, Sinn Fein 
president, visited the US. 
Noraid joined Friends of 
Sinn Fein at fundraising 


events. But in Dublin yester- 
day, Mr Galvin said he could 
not condemn armed actions 
by dissident groups, includ- 
ing the Real ERA. Security 
officials link the Real IRA 
with the 32-county Sover- 
eignty Committee, a break- 
away group led by Bernad- 
ette Sands, sister of Bobby 
Sands, the IRA hunger 
striker. 

In recent weeks, Irish 
police have Intercepted 10 
major bomb attacks, and 


seized about T.SOOlbs of 
explosives they believe were 
the work of Real ERA. 

In Northern Ireland, the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary 
discovered a 1.4001b bomb in 
county Tyrone 10 days ago, 
which they believe was des- 
tined for Armagh city. Sepa- 
rately, a car .bomb outside 
Newry court house - 
recently refurbished after 
being destroyed by an IRA 
bomb in 1094 - was defused 
by army experts last week. 


Mr Galvin, who was meet- 
ing republicans in Ireland, 
said yesterday: “I have 
always thought that the 
Irish people have a moral 
right to resist British rule." 

He said the Good Friday 
Agreement “goes against the 
basic principle of republican- 
ism. I was particularly upset 
at the paragraph giving the 
British legitimacy in Ireland. 
The important issue is still 
British rule in Ireland - the 
British must leave”. 


CLIMATE EFFECTS OF UK’S UNSEASONABLE WEATHER REACH THE STOCK MARKET 


Summer of discontent brings chill to economy 


By Haggis Uny 

and Richard Attorns 


It has made the froth on 
your cappuccino less frothy, 
caused lettuces to grow in 
strange shapes, and left the 
lifeguards on Brighton 
beach, on England's south 
coast, with nothing to do 
but repaint the prome- 
nade. 

The effects of Britain’s 
miserable weather this sum-, 
mer are rippling through the 
economy, and reaching the 
stock market 

According to Qfiran Barr 
at Deutsche Bank in London, 
the. dull weather is coding 
the. economy, through 
changes in consumer behav- 
iour patterns. 

It could even fool the Bank 


Of England into thinking the 
economy is slowing down 
faster than it is, atiri nnriging 

interest rates down. 

Without sunny weather 
people are unlikely to buy 
summer clothes, take day 
trips to the seaside or a 
theme park, buy an iced lol- 
lipop on impulse, invite 
friends round for a barbecue, 
.eat salads or soft fruits or 
lavish attention on their gar- 
dens. 

Farmers are complaining 
that crops are failing to grow 
‘properly. The grass is too 
lush, reducing the fat and 
protein content of milk. This 
causes frothing problems for 
cappuccino makers. 

The wheat harvest is 
likely to be of a poor quality, 
making the usual 5m tonne 


surplus difficult to export, 

while forcing bread bakers 
to import more milling 
wheat 

As most schools broke up 

for the long summer holi- 
days yesterday, and the 
Meteorological Office offered 
a somewhat improved out- 
look. it is already too late for 
some businesses to make up 
for a bad start to the sea- 
son. Shops have slashed 
prices and holidaymakers 
have rushed to the air- 
ports. 

Sir Richard Greehbury, 
chairman of Marks and 
Spencer, set the tone on 
Thursday when he told 
the annual meeting that 
“appalling'' weather in June 
had put a brake on sales 
growth. 


The same day, Hozelock, 
the gardening equipment 
company, warned its profits 
would be "well below” fore- 
casts, because of poor 
weather In the vital selling 
season. 

Earlier in the week, Albert 
Fisher, the fresh prodace 
group, said its profits would 
fall short because of poor 
sales of salads and fruit, and 
a 25 per cent reduction in 
the pea crop. 

Hillsdown’s poultry divi- 
sion has suffered falling 
demand for its “added-value” 
chicken portions for barbe- 
cues. Treats, the ice cream 
and lollipop maker, gave a 
profits warning earlier in 
July after it rained for 26 
days in June. 

James Lambert, Treats* 


chief executive, observes 
that rain on Wednesday this 
week. St Swi thin’s Day, pres- 
aged at least another 40 days 
of rain. It could be worse, 
he says. “I wouldn’t like to 
be selling bikinis this 
year." 

City analysts are already 
forecasting a steep monthly 
foil in retail sales for June, 
after May's wanner tempera- 
tures helped boost high 
street sales. "The consensus 
is for a fall of 0.6 per cent on 
the month - that's all 
caused by the weather." Mr 
Barr said. 

The official retail figures 
for June will be published 
next Wednesday. The first 
indications, from the British 
Retail Consortium, are for 
weak sales, while the Credit 


Card Research Group 
blamed June’s bad weather 
and the World Cup for a 
slowdown in spending on 
plastic. 

Clothes stores were worst 
hit. “Spending on credit 
cards in clothing retailers 
increased by barely more 
than the rate of inflation at 
just 4 per cent year-on-year," 
the group said- 

"But the most important 
question," says Mr Barr "is 
if this bad weather is tempo- 
rary or sustained. Are we 
going to get a scorcher for 
the rest of the summer? U so. 
then sales will rebound. If 
not, then it will be a perma- 
nent loss, and a permanent 
slowdown in the economy, 
all caused by the vagaries of 
the weather." 
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Beholden 
to the US 


‘ The resilience of US equities In 
^ the face of bad news has been 
one of the more remarkable fea- 
tures of world markets in 1988. 
Official data this week confirmed 
L that manufacturing output had 
y slowed significantly between tbe 
_ first and second quarters, while 
i the strike at General Motors 
h prompted the sharpest monthly 
. fall In industrial production for 
'■ five years. The May trade deficit. 
. meantime, turns out - no sur- 
prise - to have been running at 
record levels. 

Yet this was a week in which 
, the Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
; age still managed to reach an 
' all-time peak on Thursday. So. 
too. with the Nasdaq Composite 
index, which contains some of 
America’s leading high technol- 
f ogy stocks. U broke through tbe 
' 2,000 level, indicating that the 
1 so-called new paradigm retains 
its appeal for Investors. 

This juxtaposition is not. in 
" fact, as perverse as it appears at 
' first sight. Thanks to the Asian 

* crisis the US is becoming a two- 
tier economy. The tradeable sec- 
tor is being badly squeezed by 

; international competition. At the 
same time growth in output has 
' been held back by an accumula- 
' don of excess inventory, 
f The GM strike has tended to 
" exaggerate a setback that may 
‘ yet prove to be no mote than a 
mid-year pause. And, indeed, if 
;* the economy Is observed in the 
\ round, demand remains strong 
thanks to growth in real incomes 

* and the confidence boosting 
'* effect of rising asset prices. 

If there is a worrying prognosis 
■' for the US economy, it lies fur- 
' ther ahead; and one plausible 
adverse scenario rests on the 
‘ argument recently advanced in 
the Financial Times by the Brlt- 
ish economist Wynne Godley. Mr 
1 Godley argues that the combined 
deficit of the US personal and 
| corporate sectors is running at 
record levels. Moreover, the 
resulting gap between income 
J and expenditure is being 
financed primarily by a build up 
of financial debt 

• Danger level 

What concerns him is that as 
with the UK in tbe late 1960s, 

• such an accumulation of debt 
may not be sustainable. Worse, 
the mechanism whereby spend- 
ing is brought bade into line with 
income may be recession. 

There are, of course, counter 
arguments. Analysts at Goldman 
Sachs believe that the private 
sector deficit is likely to run at 
about 3 per cent of gross domes- 
tic product in 1998 and 1999, 
which is below the danger level 
of around 5 per cent that has 
triggered problems in 


other countries in the past. 

Since the US public sector is in 
surplus for the first time in 
decades, the scale of the trade 
imbalance that provides a coun- 
terpart to the private sector defi- 
cit is less than it might otherwise 
be. Nor is there a need for the 
private sector to save to meet the 
future tax increases that would 
have arisen if the budget had still 
been In deficit And in broader 
terms, tbe increase in private 
debt has been at a much slower 
rate than the increase in asset 
prices on Wall Street So the pri- 
vate sector balance sheet has not 
weakened. 

Balance sheet 

That said, the external account 
is deteriorating alarmingly. If 
Asia is to pull Itself out of its 
recession, the US trade deficit 
will have to widen further. The 
risk is that the external debt of 
the US, already at unprecedented 
levels, may run out of control. 

As for the private sector's 
strong balance sheet, its shape is 
heavily dependent on confidence. 
Tbe debts that are piling op at 
this mature stage of the cycle are 
fixed in amount Yet the assets 
on the other side of the balance 
sheet can go down in value as 
well as up. And they have been 
going up for a very long time. 

Mr Godley is not crying wolf 
prematurely. Despite the weak- 
ness in the tradeable sector, he 
emphasises that credit booms 
have a way of feeding on them- 
selves for longer than anyone 
expects. 

Nor is it clear that the US will 
face difficulty in financing its 
external debts for some time to 
come. True, there were worries in 
the markets this week that China 
may have been selling US Trea- 
sury bonds. But with the world’s 
biggest creditor country. Japan, 
further liberalising its capital 
markets, the global investment 
ari thme tic is helpful to the US. 
Why buy a Japanese government 
bond yielding iVi per cent, if you 
expect tbe yen to weaken, when a 
comparable US bond yields 5% 
per cent? The recent rise in Japa- 
nese government bond yields is a 
reflection precisely of that finan- 
cial reality. 

Yet Mr Godley has reminded us 
of Che rest of the world’s depen- 
dence on continuing US eco- 
nomic growth. If the US slows 
Asia cannot pick up the baton. 
Europe's recovery is less than 
robust and its new central bank 
chief is already calling for the 
fiscal and monetary hairshtrL If 
American lending stops, what 
will drive the world economy? 
Tbe hope must be that Asia is 
back on the mend before the US 
credit machine grinds to a halt. 



As the Nasdaq index of largely technology stocks hits 2000 for the first 
time, Richard Waters considers how to value internet companies - 


I t was the wonder technol- 
ogy of its day, and the 
ind ustry it fostered prom- 
ised to transform everyday 
life for millions of Americans. 

Anyone who bad tbe foresi gh t 
to invest $10,000 in tbe shares of 
tbe leading company in this 
industry would have bean worth 
$400,000 within a decade. The 
market enthusiasm failed 
to. last, however: when the inevi- 
table crash came, the value of the 
investment halved. 

The technology was the auto- 
mobile, and this was General 
Motors in the 1920s. 

IS qomo thing similar happening 

now in the information technol- 
ogy business? 

Even in the midst of a bull 
market that long since exhausted 
the vocabulary of hyperbole, the 
rise in technology stocks has 
been spectacular. A $10,000 
investment In Bill Gates’ soft- 
ware venture 10 years ago would 
be worth $800,000 now. Computer 
and software makers, producers 
of silicon chips, companies that 
manufacture the transport and 
switching equipment that bin ds 
together the sprawling World 
Wide Web: all have risen together 
on the promise of the information 
revolution. 

The internet has provided the 
latest twist to this saga. Compa- 
nies that did not exist five years 
ago have been the stars of the 
latest technology rally. Media 
companies on the internet are 
sudderzly worth more than 
brands that have been around for 
more than a century: Yahoo!, at 
□early $9bn, is worth more than 
the grand old New York Times, 
at $7bn. 

Even declared enthusiasts in 
the investment industry have 
given up trying to justify some of 
these stock market valuations 
using traditional yardsticks. 

John Levinson, a former tech- 
nology analyst from Goldman 
Sachs and now manager of a high 
tech investment fund, confesses 
to not having "any idea what the 
[internet] companies are pre- 
cisely worth.” He adds: “ But I 

ran toil you that the Internet is 
developing even foster than any- 
body in the industry bad expec- 
ted.' 

For the milli ons of investors 
who have bet their personal 
savings on the information tech- 
nology revolution, the question 
of valuation is mfleed an impor- 
tant one. The stock market is not 
maWng fine gradations of judg- 
ment in assessing the potential of 
companies in this new medium. 
It is exhibiting leaps of faith. 

Take Amazon.com. the first 
company to make a success of 
internet retailing - with, of all 
things, the humble hook. Is the 
company worth $300m (its value 
when it arrived an the stock mar- 
ket last year), $&8bn (the level it 
hit two weeks ago ) or $5_6bn (its 
value yesterday)? Stock market 
purists, who argue that share 
prices accurately r e flect all the 
publicly available information 
about a company, will have long 
since torn up their spreadsheets 
and moved on. 
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The stock market landscape is 
already littered with casualties of 
misguided liigh tech gn+h ngiaanw 

- companies like Iomega, a 
maker of computer memory 
devices. Iomega can claim the 
dubious distinction of having 
been the first company to become 
widely hyped in the chat rooms 
and on-line discussion groups 
that make up the virtual commu- 
nity of the World Wide Web. 

As with all “concept” stocks, 
there was a convincing story 
behind Its rise: its nattily named 

— and cleverly market p*i — Zip 
drives would one day replace the 
humble computer diskette, whose 
L44 megabytes of storage space 
would be inadequate for handling 
the exponential rise in demand 
for computer memory. Iomega. 
h«a so far fiaiigfl to live up to the 
promise, however, and the stock 
can now be bought for a quarter 
of the price it touched two years 
ago. 

As with the emergence of the 
automobile, information technol- 
ogy is indeed producing a social 
and economic revolution: the 
question is simply one of how to 
profit from it: 

The extent of the revolution 
can be seen in the part that the 
high tech Industry has played In 
the remarkable economic expan- 
sion of the 1990s. The sector 
accounted for roughly a quarter 
of all the growth in the US econ- 
omy over the past 5 years, and as 
much as a third over the past 
three years, estimates Martin 
Baines at Bank Credit Analyst. 

With technology becoming a 
more significant part of the econ- 
omy, it is only natural that it 
should become a more significant 
part of the stock market That 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Bad argument for raising interest rates 


From Mr Gregory McDonald. 

Sir, I read with despair head- 
lines like “Big pay increases 
deepen fears of Interest rate rise” 
(July 16 ). What difference does it 
make to the UK economy. I ask 
myself, which rate of increase in 
private sector average earnings 
we are experiencing? Private sec- 
tor companies, unlike public sec- 
tor entitles, have to make a profit 
to survive, and no government 
nannying is needed to put this 
point across, as bank managers 
offer this service free. If private 
sector companies push wages up 
too high, they become uncompeti- 
tire, unprofitable and are closed 
‘down (or bought out). 

Hie chancellor. Gordon Brown, 
and his team of Treasury econo- 
mists can bet their last free float- 
ing; sterling pounds chat private 
sector wage Increases will not be 


awarded unless they are either 
affordable or, more likely, accom- 
panied by productivity enhance- 
ments that leave companies at 
least no worse off than before. 
Raising interest rates to combat 
this “runaway” inflationary fac- 
tor is a nonsense, and serves only 
to depress any glimmer of feel- 
good from our economy. More 
important, for exporters like our- 
selves (56 per cent of sales last 
year) it provides an unnecessary 
prop to a towering pound that 
has a much greater effect on 
depressing our economy, whether 
or not “only” 25 per cent of it is 
directly involved in manufactur- 
ing. 

What the chancellor should 
realise is that our employees read 
the headlines in their papers in 
the morning and think to them- 
selves. “we haven’t had an x or y 


per cent increase this year - 
we’re being left behind", forget- 
ting in a flash more tangible evi- 
dence of the deflation that lives 
all around us, like the ubiquitous 
sales and special offers at shops 
and supermarkets around the 
country. 

A little less scaremongering 
about illusory inflation and a 
softening of interest rates and 
sterling would soon see tbe Trea- 
sury coffers filling up with corpo- 
ration tax. VAT piling in the door 
from increased retail sales, and a 
return of the "feelgood factor” to 
alL . 

Gregory McDonald. 
nunaptm director, 

William Cook Burton, 
Wellington Boad, 

Burton upon Trent, 

Staffordshire DE14 2AH, UK 


Clear winner in 
jargon stakes 

From Mr Desmond Goth. 

Sir, Since you Inaugurated 
your Business Jargon Competi- 
tion several months ago I have 
been diligently scanning the 
management literature for prime 
examples in the hope of winning 
a prise. 

However, after reading Lucy 
KeUaway’s column (“The Next 
Big Thing is Just too big for 
some”, July 13), I have to concede 
early defaat and suggest that you 
g«»ta» her an immediate award! 
Desmond Gocb* 
jnmag iw f director* 

Coster Aerosols, 

Babbage Road, 

Stevenage? 

Hertfordshire SGI 2EQ, UK 


A great man before his time 


From Mrs Marguerite 
Berwick-McElroy. 

Sir. Re Charles Handy's holi- 
day reading (weekend FT: Books, 
July 11-12), I always knew Lenin 
was exceptional and now it is 
proven beyond doubt. The Cam- 
miinist Manifesto was. appar- 
ently. co-authored by him 22 
years before he was bora. What a 
man... 

Marguerite Berwick-McElroy. 

194 Cator Lane, 

ChflweO. 

Nottingham NG9 4BE* UK 

From Mr Peter L FeUner. 

Sir. I was very puzzled to read 
that Ian Buruma looked forward 
to “rereading" Joseph Roth’s The 


Radetzky March on ltis holiday 
(Weekend FT Books: July 11 - 12 ). 
His description of tills brilliant 
but sombre novel as a “hilarious 
account of an empire collapsing 
into nation state, the perfect com- 
edy to enjoy while witnessing 
around us the collapse of nation 
states into a new kind of empire" 
suggests that Mr Buruma is 
either totally confused or has 
never read the noveL 
I strongly recommend that 
your readers do read The Pad- 
etzky March but not as light 
reflet 

Peter L. Fdlner, 

21 Grove Han Court, 

Hall Road, 

London NWS 9 NR, UK 


Seek freedom 
to pick and 
reject, not hate 

From Mr Edward L Kaufman. 

Sir, In the Weekend FT of July 
11-12, Martin. Hoyle complains 
about how Britain, has become so 
“Americanised" and talks of its 
"...rank as the 51st state of the 
Union". In the same section, 
Philip Stephens (Book review: 
“American dreaming through a 
tint") says, flatly: “We British 
love and hate the US." He has 
more to say about hating than 
loving. 

Allow an American to respond. 
In the first place, we have no 
intention of subverting British 
culture. Emulate us or opt, as 
you choose. You are free to pick 
out the bits of of system that 
make soma sense for your soci- 
ety. 

And. of course, you are also 
quite free to reject the rest - and 
tell us why. 

We won’t mind. One of the pos- 
itive aspects of the US is that, 
from its inception, our country 
has been hospitable to the ideas 
and talents of others. For . our 
pert, we could never hate Britain. 
After all, we have gotten some of 
our best ideas and people from 
your country. 

As far hating the US, I wifi 
remind you of Brendan Behan’s 
remark which can be found on a 
plaque in front of New Yolk’s 
famous Chelsea Hotel: “America, 
the man who hates you hates the 
human race." ' 


Edward L. Kaufman, 
5S Hamilton Place, 
Tenafly, 

New Jersey 07670, 
US 


has indeed been the case: only 72 
per cent of the value of compa- 
nies in the Standard&PoorV 500 
index resided in technology com- 
panies at the end of the 1980s: by 
earlier this year, that proportion 
had risai TnarkecQy to- 14J2 per 

The implications of this shift 
extend much further than the 
technology sector itself. The tum- 
bling prices of things like per- 
sonal computers and micropro- 
cessors have been one of the 
most significant influences in 
preventing a resurgence of infla- 
tion in the . US. That general dis- 
inflationary background has 

served to keep US interest rates 
low - in turn hoisting share 
prices still further. 

Technology spending may also 
have boasted productivity at US 
companies, though the. jury is 
affli out on .this. Official figures 
do nut yet capture, the impact of 
all the Investment in high tech, 
hut there Is plenty of anecdotal 
evidence that its infl uence has 
been considerable. Manufacturers 
such as Allied Signal claim that 
the hew generation 'of “enterprise 
software"',. on which modem' com- 
panies are ran. is already nuking 
it passible far them to ratchet up 
their productivity improvements 
to new heights. • 

If this is the story so far. what . 
will happen in the next ten" 
years? Companies In the high 
tech business - and their inves- 
tors - are betting that* the 
demand for information will con- 
tinue to grow at an exponential 
rate. 

“We're spent the last 100 years 
developing a better way of 
extending our hearing around 
the world." says Jim Crowe, a US 


telecoms entrepreneur of the 
existing telephone system. The 
high-capacity network of the 
future will do the same for sight, 
bringing with it a new demand 
for on-line video services. 

Mr Levinson of Goldman Sachs 
- who had been one of the first to 
spot the huge potential at Micro- 
soft - add* his own prediction 
that the internet will one day 
form “tbe epioentre of the world 
community - there wifi be inter- 
net mrnmimiriiMi -far everything, 
and they will surpass physical 
communities " • - 

Perhaps * personal computers 
and the Internet will one day 
transform society utterly. Mean: 
while, there remains the un vi- 
sionary question of how to value, 
the companies that flve-cfl thum. 

Five years ago, Microsoft’s 
shares Were worth around 80. 
times the company’s earnings. 
Today, the multiple has grown to 
65 times - even as the company^ 
growth rate* of revenues, has 
slowed from -over. 40 per cent in 
the early 1996s to under 80 per 
cent now. Personal computer 
makers,, whose, profit margins 
have contracts! over’ the same 
period, have &eu their earnings 
multiples expand even faster 
than the stock market as a 
whole. Most internet stocks do 
not even make profits and trade 
On nothing more than the hope 
that their fortunes will grow in 
tandem with the medium. 

. These prices suggest that the 
stock market has already dis- 
counted many of the more futur- 
istic virions of the information 
revolution - while also assuming 
that the . US’s low-interest rate 
environment wffl. continue. 

Both assumptions take a lot on 


faith: Parts of the technology 
industry proceed by fits and 
starts -. witness this year's 
bumpy ride in the microchip and 
PC Industries. And one of the 
strongest messages from the 
recent planned merger of telecom 
and cable television giants AT&T 
and TCI has been that, while 
money is being poured into build- 
ing the next generation of high 
capacity networks, the fruits -of 
this effort will not be widely 
shared for some years. 

Guessing which technology 
companies will thrive over the 
long term is equally difficult. At 
the moment the stock market is 
betting that the winners win be 
those that have established the 
strongest brands (for example, 
Amazoh.com), which own the 
technology standard (Microsoft) 
or are simply more efficient and 
foster than their rivals (Dell). But 
even some of the stars of today 
have demonstrated their vulnera- 
bility. Microsoft itself was slow to 
respond to the internet revolu- 
tion. Intel still has to prove that 
it has not been damaged by its 
failure to spot the rise of tbe sub- 
SLOOO PC. " . 

And it is worth remembering 
that picking tbe survivors - like 
buying General Motors shares in 
tbe -ISSOs - does not guarantee a 
fortune if the price has already 
risen too far/. .• 

- Even enthusiasts like Mr Lev- 
inson express scepticism for the 
second-rate companies which 
. hare been “swept up in the view 
of the moment, that the internet 
will take over the world". He 
adds: “It will happen in the end, 
but it won’t go straight up” And 
many fortunes will be lost, as 
well as made, in the process. 


Number One Sootbwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL 
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Brunei’s unhappy birthday bash 


W Majesty did not 
have the best of With- 
days, but then he has 

years. DOt haii the best °* 

2!? ™^'™ b ^i^ 5 keyS 1 S Royal scandal sees the Sultan’s 52nd year end with whimpers and bangs, writes James Harding 

me standanis of the past. Yellow 9 

ban* 5 builfHmlL boxy \ family-run government, was 

band dnwtoJP' T ^ e ro ^ aI brass essential to rescue the family ^ 

. eSse d up in tartan and funds hefniuthav nn>n> smun. At 

sweated m the morning sun. In 
the gold-domed palace, the mon- 
areh s two jewellery-laden wives 
stood with princes in stiff mili- 
tary uniforms doling out birth- 
day honours. 

But there were no lavish give- 
aways. No horde of Hello! maga- 
z ' De personalities. This year the 
birthday party for His Majesty - 
Sultan H^ji Hassanal Bo lkiah of 
Brunet - was marked more by 
conspicuous absences than celeb- 
rity appearances. 

The Sultan's younger brother 
was missing. So are several bfl- 
non dollars. 

The public display of family 
strife offered by the absence of 
the jet-setting Prince Jefri, the 
former favourite who is blamed 
for draining the fortune of the 
world’s wealthiest family, crowns 
what has been an annus horribi- 
lis for the Sultan. 

Brunei faces its biggest finan- 
cial crisis since independence 14 
years ago and, in the shadow, of 
the missing billions, the royal 
family and courtiers have started 
to feud. The upheaval could 
change the politics of the oil-rich 
Islamic kingdom and the style of 
the world’s most powerful private 
investor. The playboy era may be 
coming to an end. 

The factional fighting at the 
court centres on the Sultan's 
rival brothers. Prince Jefri, the 
extravagant, polo-playing bon 
viveur who for years had the ear 
of the Sultan, finds himself 
elbowed out in favour of the 
more reserved Prince Mohamed, 
a pious Moslem and a modest 
man in the mould of their tether, 
the previous Saltan. 

“There has been a very serious 
rift between the brothers," says 
one former courtier. “This is the 
biggest political crisis to happen 
to Brunei in its history." 

Prince Jefti's acolytes say he is 
being made a scapegoat. They 
claim his assets have been 
unlawfully confiscated and that 
be is being systematically dis- 
credited by Prince Mohamed and 
his followers. These people, they 
argue, are sympathetic to muscu- 
lar Islamic rule, well-disposed to 
the leadership of countries such 
as Libya, Iran and Iraq and are 
seeking to win control of the 
court in order to propel Brunei 
down the road of religious con- 
servatism. 

Supporters of Prince Mohamed 
say such talk is nonsense. They 
suggest the Sultan’s decision to 
set up a new economic council 
headed by Prince Mohamed, who 
is also the foreign minister in the 


family-run government, was 
essential to rescue the famil y 
funds before they were squan- 
dered by the wasteful Prince Jefri 
and his bunch of advisers. 

As the royal squabbling has 
turned nasty - and public - in 
recent weeks, the signals from 
the Sultan’s secretive palace 
have added to the sense of politi- 
cal unease. 

The justice minister and his 
deputy have resigned. An investi- 
gation has begun into the board 
of the Brunei Investment Agency, 
which manages the family’s 
worldwide assets, and some lead- 
ing figures have been suspended. 
Prince Jefri 's huge Brunei-based 
construction company, Amedeo, 
has been closed down. 

judging by his oblique refer- 
ence to the family's financial 
problems, the Sultan is behind 
the moves. “We do not have 
much time to correct the mis- 
takes that have been delib- 
erately," he said in a rare public 
statement "But what is impor- 
tant... is to prevent the recur- 
rence of such mistakes." 

Exactly how much has been 
frittered away, no one knows. 
The steady flow of auditors com- 
ing through an airport that has 
been more accustomed to greet- 
ing popsters - Miehael Jackson, 
Janet Jackson and Moriah. Carey 
were flown to Brunei to perform 
for royal audiences during the 
devil-may-care years - is evi- 
dence that an anxious Sultan is 
keen to find out what is left in 
the coffers. 

“Nobody has kept really good 
accounts of the spending. By call- 
ing in the accountants, they are 
probably going to find out for 
themselves for the first time the 
full extent of their problems," 
says one observer. like others 
involved in the family's deliber- 
ately secretive business affairs, 
he talks on condition of anonym- 
ity. As a former government offi- 
cial explains: “There is a witch- 
hunt an here at the rpnmgnt. - 
and I don't want to be part of it" 
So far, the blame has fallen 
largely on Prince Jefri’s business, 
Amedeo, which has been closed 
with unpaid bills of roughly 
1800m and projects worth about 
$2.5bn under construction. Cer- 
tainly, there has been wanton 
disregard for costs. The compa- 
ny’s flagship project, the Jeru- 
dong Park Hotel, for example, 
has been so expensive that, 
according to one hotelier's esti- 
mate. the place would have to 
charge $500 a night- for a stan- 
dard room and achieve a 90 per 
cent occupancy rate for 50 years 
to make a profit ' 

That was one extravagance 



irw\ 


among many and Amedeo is one 
overspender among many. Bru- 
nei has had years of money-no- 
object spending on extravagant 
toys. It has tended to pay over 
the market price for trophy 
acquisitions and hag provided lib- 
eral handouts to friends of the 
famil y its assets have endured 
old-fashioned graft as well as 
losses from Asia's economic cri- 
sis. It has had forays into cur- 
rency markets and offered sub- 
stantial financial assistance to 
troubled regional neighbours. 

Guesstimates suggest there 
may be a hole of about SLObn in 
the family finances. That figure 
may be conservative; giobn is 
roughly the sum of Amedeo's 
outstanding bills (g80Qm)i unac- 
counted outgoings from the Bru- 
nei Investment Agency (under- 


stood to be between $3bn and 
$4bn), the decline In value on the 
family’s portfolio of Aslan invest- 
ments (reckoned by an informed 
source to be about $5bn) and 
spending on regional financial 
assistance ($2bn). 

It ignores the collapse In mar- 
ket value of the Sultan’s proper- 
ties across Asia, the losses on 
assets being sold off by the fam- 
ily, the cost of winding up Ame- 
deo, the possible exposure on 
leveraged acquisitions worldwide 
and the royal family’s own unre- 
corded spending on itself. 

Tracing the missing money will 
not be easy. “There were years 
and years and years of money 
flowing down through B1A [into) 
lifestyles that were just expendi- 
ture,” says one family adviser. 
“Bach [member of the family] 


had access to the cookie jar. 
There were a lot of ego pur- 
chases. There was a bad case of 
the stickles . . . stickles, you 
know, it involves fingers." 

The Asian crisis has taken its 
tolL Over the past year, Brunei 
has weighed in several times to 
defend the Malaysian ringgit the 
Indo nesian rupiah and the Singa- 
pore dollar. The Brunei currency 
is pegged at par to the Singapore 
dollar. Total intervention, accord- 
ing to currency traders in Singa- 
pore who have worked for the 
sultanate, was about $2Jibn and 
losses amounted to roughly 
$300m. But there has been the 
added cost of direct financial 
assistance: 

J These included “friend-in-need” 
deals to help neighbouring gov- 
ernments. A financial adviser 


cites more than $l0Qm poured 
into an exclusive hotel at Nusa 
Dua in Bali to aid Indonesia: 
“There were certain investments 
just to make other governments 
happy. To make nice we went in 
on... Nusa Qua in Bali. That 
was a lose-your -underpants deal." 

The black holes in the family 
finHWffpg have come at an uncom- 
fortable time. Oil prices are low 
and telling and the kingdom is 
beginning to consider tbe not-too* 
distant prospect of an end to its 
petroleum revenues- The lifespan 
of tbe reserves is estimated to be 
25 years. 

So, as the house of Ring Midas 
has lost its glister, the court has 
got panicky. Political threats and 
allegations have escalated from 
relatively simple beginnings to 
an ever higher pitch. 

“The feud between Jefri and 
the boss' exploded over the issue 
of that American girl." says one 
former courtier who, like other 
employees, uses the in-house 
term for the Sultan. 

“That American girl" is Shan- 
non Market ic. a former Miss 
USA, who last November took 
Prince Jefri to court in California 
in a sexual harassment case. Ms 
Marketic c laim ed that she was 
held captive in a Brunei palace 
for intended use - which she 
resisted - as a sex slave. She lost 
the case. 

Perhaps allegations of fast liv- 
ing alone would not have soured 
relations between Jefri and his 
brother Hassanal, who in his 
early days as Sultan was known 
as a high-roller himself. But the 
Sultan became indirectly 
embroiled in the case - "he was 
furious", says the former courtier 
- an d had to use his Immuni ty as 
a head of state to avoid appearing 
in court 

The strained relationship 
seems to have snapped this year 
as cashflow problems, unpaid 
contracts and the reported Inso- 
lence of Jefri's spoilt son. Hak- 
eem, tested the Sultan's patience. 

The hangar that used to house 
many of Jefri's aircraft is 
reported to be emptying. The Sul- 
tan has chosen to sell off hun- 
dreds of can. Tbe managers of 
the family money are in a mood 
of retrenchment, stepping back 
from rumoured acquisitions In 
Asia. The huge hotel in Jerudong 
is being marketed to private 
investors. 

Some of Jefri's allies have 
suggested the back-stabbing at 
the top of a monarchy that has 
ruled unchallenged for more than 
SO years - the last elections in 
Brunei were in 1962 - could 
destabilise the sultanate. One 
says: “Within the context of Asia, 


people are saying: 'Is this the 
next place to go after Indon- 
esia?*" 

Sympathisers with tbe Sultan 
and Prince Mohamed make simi- 
lar allegations. “There Is no 
immediate danger." says one. 
"But there is a threat, of 
course . . . There could be a 
coup" 

Few diplomatic observers in 
the capita] give much credence to 
talk of an overthrow of the Sul- 
tan. But. still, the stakes are 
high. Brunei may be a tiny coun- 
try - its population of 280,000 
people live on a stretch of land In 
northern Borneo about half the 
size of Wales - but its ruling 
family's fortune is widely 
reported to be $3Sbn, and the 
market value of their assets is 
thought to be much more. The 
country, in short, matters. 

T he belt-tightening and 
the closure of Amedeo 
has put unprecedented 
strains on the local 
economy. The company employed 
rough!)' 2 0,000 people. Nearly all 
of them are out of work. A 
restructuring of the Bolkiah 
brothers' international assets 
may well follow. These include a 
portfolio of property, equities and 
bonds that easily eclipses in 
value, if not publicity, the 
well-known names owned by the 
family, such as the Dorchester in 
London, the New York Palace 
hotel, the Plaza Athenfee hotel in 
Paris. Aspreys the jewellers and 
tbe fleet of cars, aircraft and heli- 
copters. 

Tbe oil industry has a lot at 
stake. Shell has played such a 
part in tbe development of Bru- 
nei's reserves that the economy 
is sometimes referred to as a 
“SheUfare state". 

finally, if the sultanate does 
become more Islamist, that may 
be welcome news for fundamen- 
talist Islamic nations, which 
could prosper from links with a 
family of considerable financial 
weight and little public account- 
ability. 

In his birthday address, the 
Sultan announced the first rise in 
10 years in supplementary allow- 
ances for civil servants and pen- 
sioners to ease some of the 
strain. “Whatever has been expe- 
rienced or Is being experienced 
by tbe country Is all history." he 
concluded. 

On Wednesday, as be stood 
back to enjoy the fireworks that 
rounded off what hart otherwise 
been a comparatively austere cel- 
ebration. no doubt he hoped to 
put behind him the financial 
troubles, family squabbles and 
choking haze from the forest fires 
that have afflicted Borneo for the 
past year. 

But by the time the display had 
finished, the Sultan had retired 
once more from public view - 
and so had the palace, blanketed 
by tbe firework smoke left hang- 
ing in the still Borneo night. 


N ational moods 
can be fickle. But 
no one imagined 
what a tonic 
effect tbe achievements of a 
polyglot group of football 
players would . have on a 
demoralised France. 

Just as the British sur- 
prised themselves with the 
need for some ill-defined 
catharsis in their outpour- 
ings of grief over Lady 
Diana, so did the French in 
their extraordinary release 
^f emotion celebrating 
France’s victory last Sunday 
in the soccer World Cup. 
Curiously, the French media 
have chosen to believe it is 
foreign observers who have 
been surprised by France's 
behaviour rather than they 
themselves. 

The crowds were unforget- 
table. In Paris young and 
old, rich and poor, poured on 
to the streets in every part of 
the city. The entire two kilo- 
metre stretch of the Champs 
ELys£e was invaded by more 
than lm. Parisians celebrat- 
ing with uninhibited joy into 
the early hours of tbe morn- 
ing. Similar scenes were 
repeated throughout France. 
All week the country has 
lived in that special state of 
euphoria produced by a 
great party that leaves no 
hang-over. 

What France has seen 
these past few days goes 


Tonique for the nation 

Robert Graham weighs up the changes in French attitudes towards their muiti-racial 
society revealed by celebrations over France’s world-cup winning team 


well beyond the celebration 
of a sporting triumph. The 
words flashed across the Arc 
de Trlomphe "Zidane for 
President!” were more than 
a footnote to the history of 
football. Zinfidine Zidane, 
the son of an Algerian Immi- 
grant. was the undoubted 
hero of tbe French team. But 
overnight be has also been 

transformed into a symbol of 
reconciliation between 
France and its large immi- 
grant community, long been 
the object of discrimination. 

“One could never have 
dreamed of the day when the 
unifying force of the army, 
the church and even the edu- 
cation system were replaced 
by those of a sporting com- 
petition," observed veteran 
commentator Jean Daniel 

Roughly one in -six of the 
population comes from fami- 
lies that arrived in -France 
after 1900- Over the past two 
decades racism has 
increased and the alienation 
of children among first gen- 
eration immigrants’ families 
has been an open wound in 
French society. Racism has 
been fanned by the extremist 


policies of Jean-Marie Le 
Pen’s National Front which 
attracts an imposing 15 per 
cent of the national vote. 

The football team was a 
reflection of modem French 
society's ethnic mix, dubbed 
“blanc-black-beur” (white, 
black and, slang for North 
Africans, “beur"). “The 
French team has done more 
for integration than years of 
well-intentioned policies,” 
said Michele Tribalat, a 
demographer. 

The portraits of "Zizou" 
Zidane that have sprung up 
in the poorer suburbs of 
cities with large immigrant 
populations, especially his 
native Marseilles, attest to 
his influence as a model for 
disaffected youth. More sig- 
nificantly, politicians have 
seized on the success of the 
m u 1 t i 
ethnic team to turn the 
tables against Mr Le Pen and 
the National Front 

Mr Le Pen has frequently 
criticised the national squad 
for relying on players whose 
origins were not genuinely 
French. Such racial chauvin- 
ism has been rebutted and. 


at last, the moderate right 
has been given an opportu- 
nity to attack tbe National 
Front’s claim to be the 
guardian of French values 
and patriotism. 

The rise of the National 
Front owes much to the 
traumatic events surround- 
ing the bloody 1954-62 Alge- 
rian war of independence. 
The hard right represents 
the “petits blancs" (the 
small whites). They are that 
segment of society which felt 
betrayed by De Gaulle's 
granting of to 

Algeria and by the enforced 
repatriation of more than lm 
settlers and Algerian collab- 
orators- They are the people 
who feel most threatened by 
the growing immigrant pres- 
ence In France and the 
assault on traditional values 
as the country integrates 
with the EU and faces global 
competition. 

Against the background of 
France's tortured relation- 
ship with Algeria, the hero- 
figure Zidane (whom Le Pen 
felt obliged to congratulate 
this week) acquires a deeper 
significance. One of the most 


remarkable sights this week 
was the Algerian flag being 
waved quite naturally along- 
side tbe trimtore. Not so long 
ago such a gesture in Paris 
would have: risked a thrash- 
ing from the riot police. 

“This closes a chapter of 
French history because it 
shows one can remain faith- 
ful to an Algerian nationalist 
father and yet be for France, 
that one can be a Moslem 
and be fully French," wrote 
historian Benjamin Stora. 

The excitement of the 
World Cup has broken 
through stuff? French con- 
vention. The use of a 
national monument like the 
Arc de Triomphe to suggest 
a footballer deserved to be 
president would have been 
unthinkable a short while 
back. President Jacques Chi- 
rac caught the mood and 
turned his annual July 14 
garden party into a boister- 
ous welcome for the French 
footballers. The E3ys6e Pal- 
ace had never seen anything 
quite like it, with protocol 
set aside and the sounds of 
Freddie Mercury's “We are 
the champions!” drowning 


polite conversation. 

Above all the reaction 
from the president down- 
wards has underlined 
France's hunger for good 
news. Tbe weight of recent 
history hangs heavily on the 
national psyche - whether it 
be collaboration under Nazi 
occupation during world war 
two, De Gaulle’s complex 
about playing second fiddle 
to the Americans and Brit- 
ish, defeat In Indo-China or 
retreat from Algeria. This 
has been exacerbated lat- 
terly by a feeling of the odds 
being stacked against 
France, with high unemploy- 
ment, na g gin g strikes, a los- 
ing economic model and the 
absence of cultural 
icons. 

As Socialist premier Lionel 
Jospin told the World Cup 
organising committee on 
Thursday. “French people 
have rediscovered some con- 
fidence, a desire that thing s 
should work and the will to 
succeed." 

Mr Jospin and President 
Chirac are the chief benefi- 
ciaries of this feelgood fac- 
tor. with their approval rat- 
ings touching unprecedented 
levels. But Mr Jospin’s prag- 
matic track-record over the 
past year suggests he will 
wait to see if the change In 
national mood is permanent 
or temporary. 
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The Orange Order’s man of conscience 


John Lloyd argues that Ulster's unionists have been given the 
chance to embrace a more modem, unbigoted future 

because he knew that the 
Order could ho longer 
control these protests. 

He has bad. full cause far . 
mourning. "The Presbyterian 

congregation that he serves 
dings on, barely, to a 
presence in Pomeroy. Earlier 
this year. Mr Bingham took 
me on a tour of the village: 
at this farm, a farmer had 
been murdered; in that, a 
widow terrorised out; In 
another, a bomb had blown 
up the son of the family. 

Most of the survivors had 
left; where they ding on. 
they do so in fear. Many . 

Protestants who were not 
frightened away by the IRA - 
left when the Residents’ 

Association boycotted 
protestant-owned shops. 

Mr Bingham buried the 
victims in the churchyard. 


turned down offers from 
larger and richer parishes, 
and carried on Much of his 
life has been devoted to.the 
Orange Order, of which he is 
the Deputy Grand Chaplain. 
Fervent In his attachment to 
it, he still came to bdieve it 
was too insofar, too arcane. 
To survive, Orangemen ■ - 
needed to show themselves 
as the most devoted and 
loyal of citizens. But he 
knew that people of his 
generation (he was bora in 
the 1960sl saw not loyalty - 
and service, bat bowler hats 
sad Wgdfcy, Along with 
others, he tried, cautiously, 
to modernise, stressing tbe - 
mOVeme&fS 
religious sides. 

..The test of New 
Orangeism began last year. 
An Orange-order inarch 


through the Catholic part of 
the Lower Ormeau Road, 
where the population is 
Catholic, was thought by the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary to 
present an explosive security 
problem. Mr Bin gham and 
Denis Watson, the 
rtT wndwiflgtpr nf Arma g h 

County, worked hard at 
persuading the Orangemen 
to draw hack from marching. 
At the last minute they 
succeeded, winning from Mo 
Mowlam, the Northern 
Ireland secretary , the 
accolade that they were 
“men of great principle and 
moral courage" - but also 
winning the obloquy of 
their hardline brethren. 

This year, the march down 
the Garvaghy Road to 
Drumcree Church was 
banned by tbe Parades 


ri 





Bingham: wept at Burden 


Commission; the Order rose 
in protest, and with it most 
of unionist opinion. Mr 
Bingham believes the 
Orangemen were right to 
protest He tranks the claim 
that the parade constituted 
an intolerable harassment 


was rubbish, another 
provocation In a carefully 
planned series by groups led 
by former IRA activists. 

But he tried to get 
compromise, arguing the 
route should be changed 
down a road that had been 
blocked in the past because 
It was Catholic-occupied, but 
that was now derelict and 
open. He failed. Tens of 
thousands of demonstrators 
confronted the RUC, 
threatening the agreement 
and the new Assembly. 

Then ramp the burning of 
the children. Hearing of it, 
Mr Bingham wept but was 
resolved - 1 m had to act The 
next day, the 13th, was the 

malw miiTffliTfig da y 

(marches are held to be 
profane and are always 
delayed when the 12th falls 
on the Sabbath). Mr 
Bingham was to give the 
address at the parade 


outside Pomeroy - held in a 
field with r anks of armoured 
jeeps and riot-clad police. 

He rose after the singing 
of a hymn, pale-faced but 
composed. In a strong, high 
voice he said: The Orange 
Institution exists to 
propagate the word of 
Christ . . . That word is 
infallible, and on its wisdom 
is built our lodges, our faith, 
our homes ... If you can live 
up to half of [the 
qualifications of an 
Orangeman] you would be 
twice the person are now 
are!" 

Below the stage, a 
different passion was 
stirring. Joel Patton, the 
leader of the hardline “Spirit 
of Dnimcree" group, 
launched himself at the 
stage, spitting with fury. 
“You are a traitor, you have 
betrayed the Orangemen!" 

It was the scream of loss. 


By Thursday of this week, 
the attendance at Drumcree, 
UP to 20.000 a week before, 
bad fallen to a couple of 
hundred. The RUC felt 
confident enough to collect 
from the demonstrators and 
display an assortment of 
weapons, including a 
crossbow and a homemade 
sub-machine gun. The three 
murders and Mr Bingham's 
pleas had tom the heart 
from all but the most 
militant of the protesters. 

In putting his morality on 
the line so publicly, Mr 
Bingham has elevated 
himself. He Is spoken of as 
the next Orange Grand 
Master - a task he will 
embrace only if he can both 
modernise the movement 
and return it to what, for 
him. are its roots in a 
Christian brotherhood. His is 
an unbigoted kind of 
Orangeism, exclusively 
Protestant but able to live 
with diversity. It is a future 
that became more possible 
this year, though it has yet 
to be grasped, and held. 


» 
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COMMODITIES & AGRICULTURE 


sees 

recovery in 
wheat prices 


*S 0 LgTNE MARKETS 
Part Sohnan 

HiSl? i wteat Prices are 
luiejy to recover next year 

JSF ■ sharp falls of 
«wi-sa, according to the 
‘^wnlst toteffigence Unit 

The EUTa quarterly Com- 
®oditJes Forecast Foods. 
r eedstuffs and Beverages 
report* says falling stocks 
«jnd rising international 
demand will boost prices in 
the 1999-2000 season. Wheat 
traded at the Chicago Board 
of Trade has fallen from 
almost 9400 a bushel in Sep- 
tember 1997 to around. 9270. 

However, the EIU cau- 
tions: “As h«K been demon- 
strated in the last few sea- 
sons, high prices would 
quickly draw a production 
fto-punse and will therefore 
bo short lived." 

Co/fee prices are expected 
to fall rapidly at the end of 
1998, the EIU says. The mar 
kot will be heavily oversup- 
Phed as a result of a large 
increase in Brazilian produc- 
tion In 1998-99 - at least 35m 
bags compared with 26m the 
year before - and bigger 
rrups in many other coun- 
tries. 

Thu ERI says its bearish 
long-term view contrasts 
with the immediate prospect 
or a shortage of robustas and 
mild arabteas, with world 
stocks at the lowest for 
decades. “In the first half of 
1998 consumers ran down 
inventories in anticipation of 
lower pries ... A crop disas- 
ter would trigger an unprec- 
edented prices explosion." 

Meanwhile, commodity / 
markets were relatively . 
quiet this week. Brent crude 
oil spent most of the week . 

WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 
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above 913 a barrel on Lon- 
don’s International Petro- 
leum Exchange. But on 
Thursday, the last day of 
the August contract, it 
slipped to 932.78 cm renewed 
fears over Asia's economic 
problems. 

Yesterday, the benchmark 
contract had regained 
ground, with September 
crude standing at $13.06 in 
late trading. 

Base metals on the London 
Metal Exchange finished the 
week mixed. Nickel closed 
down 920 at $4380 a tonne 
yesterday after touching a 
4Vz-year low on Tuesday. 
Copper strengthened 92 yes- 
terday to $1,700 a tonne 
despite dropping to a 12-year 
low earlier in the week. 

* World Commodity Forecasts: 
Food, Feedstuff s and Bever- 
ages (Third Quarter 1998). 
Economist Intelligence Unit. 
15 Regent Street. London 
SW1Y4LR, OK 
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bg^ORLD BOND PRICES 


Markets await news from Japan 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 

By Jeremy Grant fri London and 
Richard Tomkins m New York 

Con* European bond prices 
ended below session highs 
y?sterduy after a sell-off in 
US Treasuries and as ma r- 
k"U awaited firm deveiop- 
uifiUs on the political sue* 
nation issue in Japan. 

Volume was thin and trad- 
«.ta were already looking to 
next week's semi-annual 


Humphrey-Haw kins testi- 
mony an monetary and eco- 
nomic policy by Federal 
Reserve chairman Alan 
Greenspan fo r ins piration. 

D S TREASURIES were 
trading slightly lower during 
the morning in spite of trade 
figures indicating that weak 
demand in Asia was continu- 
ing to act as a drag cm the 
US economy. At noon, the 
30-year long bond was down 
& at 105ft, yielding 5.747 per 
cent, and the 10-year note 
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was off ft at 100%. yielding 
5.507 per cent But the two- 
year note was unchanged at 
993, yielding 5.459 per cent 

Data showed the US ran a 
trade deficit of $15.75hc in 
May, much bigger than the 
expected $14.5hn. But the 
weak trade picture was 
countered by speculation 
that economic reforms in 
Japan would erode the safe- 
haven appeal of US bonds. 

UK GILTS closed just 
below session highs with the 

l& INTEREST RATES 


spread in the cash market 
between the benchmark gUt 
and bund contract narrow- 
ing 2 basis points to 125. 

The September 10-year pit 
future settled 0.06 points 
higher at 108.62 in volume of 
54,000 contracts traded. 

GERMAN BUNDS closed 
slightly higher, with hopes 
for fresh direction on key 
domestic indicators next 
week. The September 10-year 
bund future settled 0.02 
points higher at 108.84. 
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Yen climbs 


CURRENCIES & MONEY 




By Simon Kuper 


The , capped a strong 
week with a further nudge 
tagher against the dollar ra 
the view that the race to 
become prime minister of 
Japan would produce eco- 
nomic reforms. 

Yesterday Seiroku Kaji- 
yama. the former chief cabi- 
net secretary, and Keizo 
Obuchi. the foreign minister 
both formally declared thefr 
bids to succeed Ryutaro 
Hashimoto. He stood down 
after the ruling Liberal Dem- 
ocratic Party lost elections 
tr the upper house. 

The two candidates also 
presented plans to stimulate 
their country’s barren econ- 
omy. Mr Obuchi, who is con- 
sidered a moderate reform- 
ist, called for permanent tax 
cuts of more than Y6,Q00bn 
and another Y10,000bn sup- 
plementary budget. He algo 
said the law calling for cuts 
to the government’s debt 
should be fr ozen . 


Mr Kajiyama. seen as the 
more radical reformist, 
backed permanent tax cuts 
■and reforms to indebted 
banks. The market is ceasing 
to distinguish between the 
two ca ndi dates, instead tak- 
ing the view that whoever 
wins will go for reform. 

The yen edged Y0.2 higher 
a g ainst the dollar to dose in 
London at Y139.6, taking Sts 
gains far the week to 3 per 
cent, although Tokyo shares 
ended the day sharply lower. 

Gerard Lyons, chief econo- 
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mist at DEB International in 
London, and Rebecca Patter- 
son, currency strategist at 
JJP. Morgan in London, said 
the yen was likely to remain 
stable at about Y140 to the 
dollar untQ after the new 
prime minister is chosen, 
probably towards the end of 
July. 


■ On the eve of Nelson 
Mandela's 60th birthday, the 
Sooth African rand contin- 
ued its descent It dropped 
from R6.19 against the dollar 
to R6.37, driven largely by a 
report on Thursday ranking 
South Africa as the second 
riskiest destination for 
emerging market funds. 
Some traders appeared to 
think - wrongly - that the 
report was a ratings down- 
grade. 

The market also remains 
to be convinced about Tito 

Mboweni, chosen to succeed 
Chris Stals as governor of 
the country’s Reserve Bank. 

■ The D-Mark has had a 
good week, gaining 2 per 
cent against the dollar, and 
J.P. Morgan expects its run 
to continue. 

The hank says the curren- 
cy’s tendency to suffer from 
problems in Russia is not 
altogether justified. Only 2 
per cent of German trade is 
with Russia, and although 
the country is relatively 
more important to German 
banks, it is hardly their 
number one client. German 
lending to Russia is mostly 
long term and is worth only 
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POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE POUND 


about L5 per cent of German 
gross domestic product, 
points out Nikko Europe. 
Perhaps the link between 
Russian troubles and Ger- 
man assets is a hangover 
from the days when Soviet 
tanks stood a couple of 
hours from Frankfort. 

JJP. Morgan also says that 
for the first time in four 
years, European policy- 
makers would probably like 
to have a strong currency. 
That would aid the launch of 
the euro on January 1. and 
would help control inflation 
as the European recovery 
accelerates. With the US 
economy slowing and the 
current account deficit grow- 
ing, the US may be willing to 
live with a weaker dollar. 

The D-Mark firmed 
another 0.4 pigs against the 
dollar yesterday to DM1.788 
as Russian fears subsided 
further. This week Russia 
agreed a deal with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund for 
a $ 22 . 6 bn support package. 
The Swiss franc, seen as a 
safe haven from any prob- 
lems in Russia, dropped fur- 
ther against the D-Mark yes- 
terday from SFr0.840 to 
SFrOBffl. 
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97600 

7737 

96253 

Dec 

97.030 

97010 

-0040 

97030 

97.600 

4326 

48403 

Mar 

97030 

97.530 

-0030 

97040 

97010 

3052 

77924 

Jm 

S7.410 

97.420 

•0030 

97.420 

97.410 

219 

18822 

M 1HHS MONTH BR0VEN FUTURES (L5TQ YlOOm polm Of 100% 




Open 

Sett price 

Orange 


low 

EaL Vd 

Open kt 

Sfe 


9921 

- 



0 

nfa 

Dec 


99.18 

-001 



0 

nk 

Ma 


99.15 

-002 



0 

nfa 


LK fens fed Mid cn NT 


■ TUBS 1UHTH BUR0 R7IURES (UBFFE) EEUlm poWs at 100% 



Open 

Sett pries 

CtuMge 

High 

low 

EsL vd 

Open us. 

Sap 

96085 

95090 

- 

85090 

95085 

272 

16039 

Dec 

96.1 2D 

98130 

+0005 

98130 

90.120 

40 

7486 

Ua 

98075 

96065 

+0005 

96075 

B6.075 

29 

4652 

Jia 

05050 

95075 

+0005 

95J&0 

95050 

10 

1850 

■ TWEE MONTH EBROOOLLAB (MW Sin PCWK Ol 100% 





Open 

UM 

Chentp 

Hgh 

LOW 

EsL «d 

Open tat 

Sep 

9401 

9401 

- 

9402 

9401 

27064 

505.767 

DM 

9408 

9429 

+001 

9400 

9408 

42.462 

402041 

Her 

9404 

9405 

+002 

9408 

9403 

58,669 

340063 

M DS TREAS88Y BtU. HmBES pMU) Sim per 100% 




Sep 

_ 

94J8 

+001 


_ 

357 

4.406 

Dee 

- 

95.03 

- 

- 

aa 

7 

210 

Mar 


9504 

- 

- 

" 

3 

11 


M Dm* UMIft «l Hr HMI *» 


■ BBOHMX OPTKJftS ftJFFE) DU1B |iata& at 100% 


ante 

' 


CALLS - 


--■■■ 

PUTS 


Price 

Afe 

Sfe 

<w 

Dec 

Aug 

Sep Od 

Dec 

96378 

0045 

0085 



0020 

0040 


16500 

0.005 

0005 

0010 

O01O 

0105 

0105 0030 

(IMP 

H82S 

0 

D 



n99H 

0025 


9B750 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O3S0 

0350 0570 

0570 

Ett m 

M* cm 2500 pm saw Prates day* ma n, cau site pm 37<ae 



■ HBOSWBSFSIlBCtynOHSaiffqSfr import* of 100% 


Strife 

Price 

Sep 

- CALLS - 
Dec 

Mai 

fep 

98000 

0040 

0070 

0080 

n xm 

0B12S 

0015 



0020 


• PUTS 

Dec Br 
4460 0550 


PiMftu «ur> ml Qfe io n* id . rm. m m u- Dfe um pn i4jsi 


fctt Ml low. Cato o PUB so Pmus wienu.an Zisis Pm G» 


■ EBROUM OmOMS JJ=FE) LlOOOm pods of 100% 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Jut 17 ow 7*fs 

Btfa DUlfe 


Strife 

Price 

Sep 

— CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Sfe) 

96026 

65758 

0065 

0030 

0380 

0375 

0130 

own 

95875 

0015 



0030 


PUTS 

DK 


0420 


War 


0435 


M TBSte MBWIU STteUte HITOBHi (LFFS £800400 pnfea at 1(B% 


OH 


Dun 


5k 


0K 


WertaBk Setog 
Stm CDs 
Ttimuy BBs 
Bnk BM 

Ucst feBitrty Oft* 
DRWi taitel deps 


BU-5 7H-7H 7i-71 7g-7H 7B-7g 7B-7B 

71-71 W-71 It-™ 

7W - 7i 7% -74 
7J- 73 7S-7t g.-2 _■ 

7h ■ 7 7H-74 7|-7* 7%-71 71-78 7ft-7S 

7>i ■ 7W 7% - 71 - TO- 



tea 

Sett price 

Change 

nge 

Low 

ESL vd 

Open taL 

Sep 

92160 

92190 

+O02D 

gpotn 

92150 

lyw 

187807 

DM 

92010 

92245 

+0025 

92250 

92200 

16021 

186410 

Mar 

92090 

92.430 

+0030 

92440 

92080 

12734 

142016 

Jan 

92020 

92085 

+0035 

Iff fflO 

B2£UD 

8900 

138252 

Sup 

rg»K>n 

92670 

+0030 

92080 

BZSID 

1953 

871 SB 


MB UM « m. M Opn I 


Hunbpmni* 


IX Mg Ink base fed* 


ntt 7h per eal life Jue 4. 
Up b 1 1-3 

Dtftl 


■ SHORT STBftJK tmOKS (IffTU £500400 pofea Ot 100% 


3-6 

mono morths 


B-B 

MtW 


9-12 


35 8.5 

ita me 2 pc 


B2S 


525 


Certs of Tax dup- 4 

ff J£SM" iff igijjiM j£|gi fsx+as, 

^bTSjSToiS fsSml W r 7411*1 Ffe*o feifefeWfeHi. “ 


SUM 

Price 

Sep 

- CALLS - 
Dac 

Mar 

Sep 

92135 

wan 

0130 

.0060 

0170 - 

0355 

0965 

0120 

92376 

nn?n 



8205 


pins 

Dec 


4173 


Mat 


4175 


EsL TDl fed. Cm 322 Pad 3SS& rm apt epa Ut, QdU 48SM1 Pm 333Z33 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Adam & Corrfarry 750 
ACed Msfi Bar* 63B) 750 
•HenyAnsbecfet 750 
Bunco Bfcun Vccaye 750 
Banker Cyprus 750 
Boded Wand 740 
Bardtotlnda 750 

Bank of Scodand 750 
Barcteys Bank 750 
Bift Bkd fed Eaat 750 
MnanSttofeSOoLH 750 
OdaenitNA 750 

Ctydaadeie Bank 750 
Tha Ctsoperaftra Bank750 
Comma Co 750 

Cyprus Popda* Bark 750 
Cfevan UMris 750 


E*Bfef TiusS Llrdted 850 
RnantalAGenBank 840 
•Robert Ftendng a Co 750 
•Gumnoaa Mahon 750 
Hafatr Bank AG 21ufch 750 
•Hamfaios Bor*. 750 
Mefftatoki « Gen kwEh.750 
C.Hoanr«Co 750 
HonokortB A Sfentffe 750 
kwestac Bank (UK) LB750 
Jdten Hodga Bardi 750 
•Leopold Joseph & Sana 750 
UoydeBank 750 

MUandBank 750 

MartWosoiAwter 750 
•HsaBroSnys 750 
RosfeEkdScoeend 750 
SedttahlMdcMB Bank 750 


•Shgar & Frtodander 750 
•SmdhSMfeRson 750 
SunBank 750 

TS8 750 

Unfed Bank t* Kuwart. 750 
Undy Trust Bar* Pt 750 
WhteawayLatta* 750 
Ytakshlre Bank 750 

• M m fens of London 
tamdrat Baridng 


Ed. wt ead. O* S» Pm ijBs. Mat toft epee h.. cab 1 0*556 pm ms 
■ PWLAOUPMA SE D-aUHUS 0PT9HB DU62500 Q par DM) 


ante 

fflra 

0650 

9555 

05GB 


*8 

CALLS 

Sep 

0d 

Aug 

PUTS — 
Sap 

0d 

104 

- 

1.71 

015 

030 

0.45 

087 

1.13 

1.40 

009 

045 

062 

057 

003 

1.10 

048 

066 

003 

At» 

Ms 103 . ha* daft qwtLIM 4J79 M»02SS 



! OTHER CURRENCIES 


Jal 17 £ 6 

Czech Rp 51 5547 - 51 J551 31.4910 - 515330 

Hugary 355355 - SS5.7£8 Z16M0 - 216.760 

fee *32350 - 460050300040 - 300040 

Kami 05028 - 05032 03065-43066 

Prre 4.7902 - 4 7680 29020 - 24050 

Fitted 56492 - 5.65S7 14440 - 

RMfefe iaiS13 - 151908 02070 - 52090 

UAE. 64243 - 50287 16727 - 34731 


FT SUE ki H6U CURRSnS 

The FT aede to World Conendn fctte 
can be fend on the Companies ana 
Finance page la Monday's edtion 


GNI 


24 

HRS 


AH Futures. Options 
& Margined Forex 

Ciwoa: HfTO’ 'IWikctJ 
TM4I713373WW - 

Email: rlnyjowiuaideEniiiCLfe 

VtebSfle:lMqaff | rww.(tfjaufc 


Marke Track98 


The Workfs Most Powerful Fixed-Line Quote System ra 
Now Runs Just Ag Fast Over The Internet H 


L 




TRADE FUTURES 
ELECTRONICALLY 


FOB FREE DEMO CALL 


T e ii r o p e- 

iLinnco 

1+44(0)171892 3311 

■non tradlna<4ln n eee u fm«.eaa 


SHARES 


MNDEJX 

FINANCIAL 


-TAX FREE 

0171896 0011 



s Gas Cor 


Petroleum Argus 


mini 

REUTERS 


Freephone 
FUTUKES PAGBt 

OtOO 88 8808 

MUM 



OFFSHORE COrVIPAlUIES 


EfefeWttdki lBTBOCRAhnaOBftcaimdd, 

Ft* nu no* free anew trocmi 

■UOPIIMi: DHJHW.C* 



^ www.moneyandbonds.com 


W Of* 


tr~* trial for raw 


The FT GUIDE TO WORLD CURRENCIES, published in Mondays 
newspaper and covering over 200 canaries, is now avaflahle by dialing the 
fdlowin& nnmhcrfrociibehandsa of yoor for machine. 0W1 437 001. 
Calls are dwged at SOpfam at dl tsues. For more jnfamntion or assktaiMe 
please pbro 017 1-873 4378. (Chyline help desk) 


WANT TO KNOW A SECRET? 


The LD.SX5.MJ_ Seminar win $J*CW you bow fie maitOS REALLY »*oA. The 
amazing trading tcchmqaca rf the legenrtmy W_D. Gam can inaeaM your profitt 
azxl coomm your krracs. How? That's die f**- 

Boos your FREE njuix Phone 0161 4740060 


From Data Broadcasting Corporation 

iaiti leodng anwldar of raolAme rnorW data to me IncOwduatin 


investor 


7 h, wodtTa leodns ef rcei4 

real-time daia on your pc 

■ouhies * tore + npliotM + ifaii v u itw a + bonds + cw mn oditife: 
AUTHEAMBHCAIMS4.roBEX»lSE*ElS0PEANS*MEWS«'O4ABT5 


ran 

IM 


,V with i-NET: Signal far r,'.;twcr^i 
iicsla with Di Br-aadlcpe 
rc 1 e> end nionoy back trial 
ror rr.C.'J inio L FREE 3L'mD ais*. 


■DSC 

jypmg/iwffl/ 


I www.dbceuro.com Tdl +44 171 793 3100 


•'Futures & Options 
►Online Trading 
►Margined FOREX 


LIXD- U AL DOCK & CO'IPA^Y 

►-I:! I u - -I S|. * l.nurlnn FTll 1i 1‘ 


* 5*22 

Mutt & OptioiB, naod4un 
lim l iaHawl ewta 
ftnvtweeStaa. 

0800-262472 

London: 0171-247-1 rOI 
Danofep DUD6J8100 
SatafefeD800E58338 
wmdladeiUocfeaai 
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UNIT TRUSTS 


■ WUMGftSMIOlJOSaS 

H)P.R«fflBuvE«: 


. t * ' *♦• • ' V * j - . 


taring Genian Growth 1,837 

kwa» European SmsfiCo^ 1,003 

tefarftptaiaMh 1,334 

^MWoofiirqjMawft 1,576 


. BdeHyAitw 

1000 


writ* fw (heritor: 



TCP FIVE WEB 8 TORS; 

Imnsco Europe® Etawflft 2^06 
hwwo European SanA Cob X5S4 
ihreattamfle Ban SeiGt Acts H 2.560 
jupareuropeao 2.422 

.TOBaropa* 


TUlEnrape» 

2400 


BOTTOM FWE CMS 3 YEARS:. . 
OHMuMltafendAct ^ 149 

SM&PRBpwKrtraa ... 240- 

SdMdBrSBtri ' - 240' 

Hdafity ASEAN 2B5 

Swing Korea . 282 



TOPRVEOVWSrtAflS: 
IrowraEirtjieanBwft .-. . .3950; 
Gartmore Europem sy opps .,XB&5 
fervesco European Stnafi Cos 11728 
GAHM America aw®. - 3jS43 
Jupiter Batpeaft ... 3JR2 


OH Mato^ThdtaBdAcc. 


1995 '96 


BOTTOM HVE OVER 5 YEARS; - 
Swtt 8 Prosper tow -'- . ;_20D,\ 

Old MfealThaSandAcC VO 
Schroder JapanSmaA CU'sAcc 365/ 
Handa u nn JapariSmater Co» 396 . 

Baring Kubb- ; 400. 


20® 


-■* 


/VY 

t ‘ 

’“T 

io® 


\ ' 

'503 


\ 

Ot_L 

•1 i 

1 i tl- 


TORFBEW® KWBWS . ' ******* 

,R5CUSSBtfCOmpBHi» - 9 ,m*,-r- 70 COw — . 


6000 


ft jn fl to g tta HoamM 


-7,i2»:-w» 


JOicnliwh fitfVft^Tecinclaasr :J.1W - '4UJ0 


'u. ImAhIb - 50B - : 




■ 


I-:--. -MOO 


. , 1983 tT. J * ; B6T '. 3TT8 ; ;-' • toffi 


towsm^pan ®gwfc. ; 


la hi a (ridi to Mora performance. 


same Awanfnt otsusnsii)- 


Swage LWt Treat 
AwaoBteeamert trust 
Bank 

a*inS0dBt¥ 

Stotianatat FHX AtSfcsre 


wn 


■ UK Growth 

Jtonsmfiy Safer Swift 
OM Hartley Growth 
Rhnr & MercanUta 1st Growth 
Exeter Capital Growth 
Sanwa UK Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1T«(0 3 


1303 2139 


■ UK Growth & Income 

Renting Select UK tocome 
BWO Balanced Portfolio 
Krer A Mercantile Top 100 
HS8C Footsie Fund 
Laurence Keen tacoaa 8 Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1244 1955 

120 1917 


UK Smaller Companies 


IfciWest UK SmaBar Cos 
Laurence Keen SmaBar Cos 
Gartmore UK Smalar Compsntea 
Smith & Wfflansn Smafl Secs 
BWDUCSMuflerCo'S 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1281 2371 

1270 2188 


1311 

11 ® 


■ UK Equity Income 

Jopiter (name 
BWD IK Eqtdy toonu 
FkWty Income Pm 
Britannia H0i YW Inc 
NPt QgBbI Care income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1231 


im 

307 8 

35 

13 

2835 

3638 

U 

<3 

1295 

1786 

;U 

67 

X26Z 

1781 

04 

5 A 

23® 

41S7 

27 

26. 

n» 

1333 

04 

- 

5 

ID 

MM* YUS 

2767 

4859 

XI 

74 

2478 

2750 

XI 

14 

26® 

. . 

24 

04 

2981 

. 

47 

- 

2578 

- 

27 

14 

2071 

3050 

24 

14 

2523 

3502 

27 

24 

26® 

- 

3-3 

UO 

. 

- 

- 

12 

2264 

- 

XI 

1.7 

2104 

■ 

24 

24 

20® 

31® 

24 

Z.T 



X7 

14 

. 

- 

X4 

12 

2722 

2904 

37 

1.1 

2452 

3723 

3J6 

- 

2847 

- 

34 

04 

1844 

2287 

34 

14 

2874 

4805 

24 

3.5 

2818 

35® 

24' 

XI 

2901 

26® 

24 

17 

2322 

4282 

25 

34 


■ UKEq&Bd 

Perpetual Htfi Income 
NPI UK Erire taooraa he 
Canfta Income ffls 
AXA Sui LHe Ifigfa YU he 
Craft Smsseltaffly he Fort 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ UK Fixed Interest 

CU FCT Frefcrancs he 
AhmJeen PraSflc Rx Interest 
OJ PPT Monlhty Income Plus 
Henderson Reference & Bond 
Dresdnw RCM Preference he 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ UK Gilt 

Hdefity mstitutanai Lg gh 
M ercury Long-Dated Bond 
M8GM&FtadH9est 
Renting Select UK Ekah 
Gartmore PS Feed interest 
SBCTDR AVERAGE 


■ Far East exc Japan 

Friends Ptw Auelraean 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth 
HVESCO Hong Kong & China 
Italy Coate LG East Enterprise 
fideftyStuft East Ash 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1279 1818 
1213 1643 2008 


3079 


- 2J 
2£ 16 


■ Far East me Japan 

Saw & Prosper Fff East Sm Cos 
Jupiter Far Eastern 
Royal & Surab FOr East 
Soifei & WHauaon Far East 
AD BbmB OMfer CMn 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ UK Equity & Bond Income 

CU PPT Nigh YWd 1247 1696 1961 2750 22 43 

HSBC Kgh Income 1213 1682 - - 2.1 4B 

CS UK Income 12S0 1670 19® - 24 22 

Efenhxgh UK Incoma 1221 1658 2011 2423 24 22 

Abbey NaSonN Extra tncoma 1157 1656 19® 3407 U9 44 


GT Jq«fl &8W9I 
Murrey Japan Growth 
Balto Otari Japmse 
Marth Cunte Japen 
Newton Japan 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


TUB 1507 1781 2574 2A 44 ffiCTOR AVERAGE 
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3 

5 

W 

YtUMr-WK 

1208 

1738 

22® 

4812 

ZB 

15 

12B 

16® 

20® 

. 

23 

. 20 

11® 

167B 

1983 

2915 

ZA 

27 

1214 

1652 

1984 

2787 

23 

XI 

12® 

1®1 

22® 

- 

ZS 

X2 

11® 

1815 

2003 


24 

27 

1265 

1823 

17® 

2273 

22 

54 

1177 

1574 

1794 

2724 

14 

7.4 

1204 

15® 

1718 

- 

14 

84 

11® 

15® 

1872 

2031 

1.1 

64 

11® 

1405 

1751 

2458 

14 

74 

11® 

1346 

14® 

21® 

14 

XI 

1202 

1506 




54 

11® 

1404 

1513 

- 

14 

44 

11® 

13® 

1501 

21® 

14 

53 

11® 

1339 

- 

- 

- 

64 

11® 

1335 

1415 

2146 

14 

XI 

M93 

12® 

1324 

2098 

14 

52 

1 

an 

11® 

1423 

2441 

44 


4® 

1007 

13® 

3748 

04 

1.7 

474 

881 

1031 

3311 

94 

1.7 

471 

730 

- 

- 

94 

14 

578 

712 

987 

2674 

74 

14 

484 

527 

725 

1953 

XI 

17 

713 

728 

m 


XI 

04 

U9 

711 

n 

1441 

64 

- 

670 

7® 

868 

997 

54 

14 

631 

704 

725 

• 

52 

0.7 

433 

6® 

904 

1619 

XS 

- 

583 

817 

740 

1306 

54 

04 

8® 

945 

STS 

1233 

3L4 

OLO 

846 

905 

834 

- 

44 

- 

770 

B5G 

778 

1129 

54 

- 

722 

B37 

8® 

- 

54 

- 

721 

835 

7® 

93S 

54 

- 

BBS 

040 

592 

799 

54 

04 


■ Europe 

WVESOO European frowtii 
WVESCO European Small Coe. 
ThreadneerBe Euro Sal Gl Acc R 
Jupler Euopeei 
TU European 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


IjbbtB 3 - . 5 . , 

1639 2706 3BG0 
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M3 

2594 

37® V6623 

44 
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44 
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1353 

2422 
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Global Emerging Mkts 


Mercury Eraargtog Motets 
Stanart ivory Emerging Market 
Garhwre PS Emerghg Mows 
Mariboreugh m Gtabel Bn IMs 
Sare & ftoeper Eme^ng Wds 
^CTDfl AVERAGE 


649 


7® 

774 

729 

877 


370 

962 1246 
935 909 


85 ‘ 03 
6.1 1.1 
6JT .14 


7® -929 1961 


89 05 
83 14 


■ Property 

Aberdeen Promt Property Mir 
Norwich Property .“ 
Bhctajs Property 
Abireys HesMantW Asparty 
SECTOR AVERAGE - 


■ Intemational Equity Income 

GT htemsUonaL hcome Inc 1273 1755 1974 4014 27 14 

Mayflower 6hAd hcome 1222 1582 1691 3002 25 22 

Premier GMri 100 1179 1507 17® 1973 - 42- - 

M&G inhmaboosl Incoms 1149 1479 1712 3337 .24 35 

Khfenot GMfaal hooma he 10® 1807 15® 2415 3.1 32 

SECTOR AUBVm 110 IS 36 1773 2949 24 25 


■ Nth America 

GA North Amarfca Srqwii 
Ednbwtyi North American 
DreactoarRCM America Snv Co. 
FtenVng Safest American 
Royal & SunAB Nth Amafca ' 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ International Fixed Interest 

Baring Mabel Band 100 1301 1381 - 14 5.1 

Newton Mnmaflonat Band 1671 1257 1283 - 24 44 

Barclays BQ hU Rx bt he 1031 1237 1278 - 15 44 

AES tan Bend & ComertUa 1064 1227-1291 - U 55 

MartxmjghMonged TI12 1212 1167 2363 14 35 

SECTOR AVSMGE 1038 1067 1122 1827 1 1 44 


M&G Australasian Acc 
MSGCgmnndty 
HH Samuel Nauntf nesouroas 
Uoyds TS8 Natural Rasourcas 
Sam & prosper Ccmnodly 
SECTOR AVBWGE 
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- 
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1420 
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04 

53 

me 
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04' 

X5 

1071 

1310. 

15* 


14 

44. 

1330 

2311 

3843 

7883 

44 


1337 

2304 

30® 

6592 

34 

- 

12® 

2264 

2848 

4316 

44 


1325 

2107 

' - 

- 

- 

03 

.1242 ’ 

2172 

30® 

.6128 

XI 

04 

1211 

1801 

-21® 

4856 

44 

04 

" 

841 

12® 

13® 

1756 

54 

24.. 

-MS 

735 

982 

1384 

54 

15 : 

712 _ 

682 

814 

IT® 

X7 

T4 


* . 

i -S 

L* 




c#r 




713 677 

Afl 673' 


793 1736- 8fi 04, 
120 : 13® Bui " - 
901 1320 74 1.1 
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■ Intemational Equity & Bond 

FfemhB General Opport aiffl es 12U 16® 18® 

Bank of ftetand Bi Mgd Mrerth 1144 1613 1963 

GA Income FortMo lira 1555 me 

Nawlon tamgM nn issa . - 

Marts & Spencar tav faff Acc 1173 1605 1794 

SHRORAVBMBE 


investment Trust {Jrtfts 


- 24 24 

- Z5 ZO 

- U 23 

- 35 05 

- 24 1-fi 

1128 13® : 18® 2776 £3 24 


QuQbt Htfi he trw Tst Acc 
Outer fewstmard ThBte fee 
Stager & Friedtaatar lm TePI 
Bcetar Pund of hwatmert Tata 
EqufttUe Tnht of hwat Tab 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


120 1630 
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OPEN-ENDED INVESTMENT COMPANY LAUNCHES 
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tMUnri 

■ Qtobnl Equity Fund 
Morgan Stanley Tfeen Wtnar 
(0800 0961 962} 


International Omwitti 14 No No 


nte 


n/a 


nfa 


iV» 


A 0 1.6 No nta nfz n/a S,OCO§ 

I 0 0J5 No m m ns 500400 

■jhn fiagtftip lund In Moigvi Stantay** entry n the LK rnariceL narfan&anoa should bn atmflw to Its Luxembourg sisur fund. 

■ contfcwnftrf Equfey Panrt 

.hJItX'QMT 

C600 0961 962) Europe 24 No No A 0 14 No n/a rVa rVa S^DOOS 

! 0 0.75 No tn na na 500.000 

<y nfffy B«t th» kisg ax-UK Europe Index m tte ben ch narir. md hopee tt beet It by 1-2* a yea-. LocWno far/Vyx^enn caattal apprec ia tion*. 

a UK Growth <ftd Incomn Fund 

Dean Wttar 2.0 No No A 0 1A No n/e nk n&i 5J)00§ rVa nfa ' . 

- 1 0 0.73 No . .ire na ne 500400 

A Wue^Np laid run by • stock-picker. Morgoi Sterfay plane to stick BgMty to the motet's sector wwgttinga. Benchmark: FTSE Afl-shari* Index. 
uauat STMduood to OJXO re® 19®. 'No Pep olfand but can be flapped. 


Petfijrmance: Tables Hfae these arefidl 
of trims for the unwary. Trap 1: iton’t 
expect than toidl ^yoa vrbichtnisJs 
wfll do besf in future - ttiey are ; . 

merely a historic record. Trap£ don't 
make mlnate comparlsoDS of unit and 
investment trusts - &e nnit trn*t 

figures taJce ocoonat of the Spread, 
between baying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mifeuarfeet 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


VoMffity: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust’s perframance. as 
a role of thumb, the tuore' volatile a. - 
Sand's progress, ibe Wgbar thfrretam 
investors demand frwn it to -i 
compensate for the additronal risk.- 
Unusually vt&afiQe be 

avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford bfg irw gjpg But investors 
who can afford to take a Ictt^-ttaro 
view may want to hamsame UgSt zIsk/- 
tiigh reward trusts fot that portWHo to 
spice it up. 


Y»fld: EvBnthis bas traps for file ' 
miwmy. Most unit trusty charge their 


so.tbe yieldls aetof ezpenses..Bot a 

recrartntfechangemea 

are andwed in change soa»» or all oT 

thete management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating; the yield. Our managed 
fitjute pages identify those trusts 
whSch charge to capxtaL Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 

against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. > 
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Footsie sets another all-time closing high 

' ^jAJFUKfclS REPORT Although lacking direction at leading stocks had to endure week, Lhe stock market's second after they c 


FTSE AD-Sban Index 


By Steve Thompson, 

UK Sock Market Editor 

The lingering worries about a 
possible increase in interest rates 
and a deepening recession were 
shrugged aside yesterday as Lon- 
don's equity market finished a 
wack of startling gains with 
another good performance. 

Although closing just below 
the session’s best levels, leafing 
stocks nevertheless posted wide- 
spread gains, with buying inter- 
est fuelled once again by over- 
seas trends. The main thrust was 
an Influx of US money and influ- 
ences. 


Although lacking direction at 
the outset yesterday. Wall Street 
delivered another of its now cus- 
tomary powerful performances 
on Thursday.- The Dow Jones 
Industrial Average pushed up 
over 90 points, through the 9.300. 
barrier and hitting another 
record in the process. Dealers 
also noted that the Nasdaq Com- 
posite pierced the 2J300 barrier 
for the first time* 

London’s best level of the day 
came minutes ahead of the 
expiry of FTSE 100 index options, 
at which point Footsie raced up 
to within four points of its intra- 
day record of 6,180.4, which it hit 
an Thursday. 

As the options expired, so the 


leading stocks had to endure 
small flurries of profit-taking. 

After coming back very 
sharply, when that 60-point gain 
dropped to one of around 10 
points, sentiment was given 
another lift. Footsie picked up 
momentum and ended the day 
572 ahead at an all-time closing 
high of 6,174.0. 

That gain left the 100 index up 
a massive 2442. or 4J per cent, 
over the week. There were strong 

rumours too, that next week 
could bring a resurgence of take- 
over activity in the top 350 
stocks. Vaux Group shot up i«tp 
in the session amid talk that a 
takeover bid is imminent. 

As was the case throughout the 


week, the stock market's second 
liners and sm allcaps made prog- 
ress, but on nothing like the 
scale of the leaders. The FTSE 
250 looked in good heart in mid- 
rnoming. when it showed a 13.4 
gain, but U gave back around 

half of that, eventually settling at 
5,703.7. Over the week the 250 
was up 74-9, or L3 per cent 

The FTSE SmallCap. mean- 
while. nudged up a further 6.6 to 
2,589.4, up 10.5 over the five-day 

period. 

Turnover was a rather unspec- 
tacular 7342m shares, well below 
the levels achieved In mid-week. 

Big gains in Safeway. Thames 
Water and Severn Trent - Foot- 
sie's top three performers, came 


after they corrected having suf- 
fered from the effects of so-called 
“rogue trades” just before the 
close on Thursday. 

In an attempt to reduce the 
number of uncommercial prices 
being entered into the automated 
share trading system (SETS), the 
Stock. Exchange is from Monday 
delaying the opening time for 
SETS by 30 min utes to 9am, with 
pre-market trading reduced from 

30 minutes to 10 min utes. 

The exchange has also agreed 
with the London International 
Financial Futures Exchange that 
from Monday equity options wifi 
close at 320pm and FTSE 100 
future and options trading will 
close at 4.30pm. 
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Derivatives moved with a 
buoyant equity market to ckse 
up on the week but befow the 
fife high, writes Peter John. 

The September contract on 
the underlying cash market saw 
its estimated fair value premium 
tested at times. 

By the end of open outcry 
trading at 4.10pm it reached 
6815, just over 40 points above 
cash compared with fair value 
at 50 points. 

Volume in September 
remained low at less than 
20,000 lots. 


There was some technical 
pressure from the expiry of the 
July index op Lions series In mid 
morning. But the expiry was 
comfortably dealt with and 
overall options turnover of 
40,638 lots compared with 
45892 on Thursday suggested 
there was little panic In the 
market. 

in stock options, BAT 
Industries. Glaxo Wellcome and 
Thames Water were the most 
actively traded but none 
recorded more than 1,000 
contracts. 
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Bid talk 

surrounds 

Vaux 

COW»AWffiS REPORT 

By Joel Kbazo, Peter John 
and Carafida WWams 

The market was on bid alert 
as speculation swept 
through the drinks sector 
yesterday. The takeover 
rumours settled on brew- 
eries, pubs and restaurants 
company Vaux Group, driv- 
ing the shares sharply ahead 
late in the session. 

By the close, the stock bad 
jumped 33 or 10.6 per cent to 
345V z p. the best performer in 
the FTSE 250. Much of tbe 
speculation pointed to hotels 
group Stakis, believed to 
have held preliminary 
merger talks with Vaux ear- 
lier this year. 

However, specialists dis- 
missed tbe likelihood of a 
Stakis bid. suggesting it may 
be too soon for the resump- 
tion of the merger talks. 

Others said there was a 
strong possibility that other 
bidders could be lining up 
moves against Vaux. Poten- 
tial bidders cited included 
Whitbread and US hotels 
groups Patriot American and 
Starwood hotels. 

Shares in Stakis closed 
unchanged at 123KP- Whit- 
bread improved 27 to 963p. 

A revival In Asian markets 
and reports of influential 
Swiss buying helped HSBC 
add 19 at £16.56- 

The stock Is the biggest 
constituent in the Hong 
Kong market, which has 
shown a significant recovery 
over the past few days. 

Also Martin Ebner. the 
Swiss asset manager, has 
bought a 0.4 per cent stake 
in the bank. 

The stake was bought 
some time ago and was 
revealed in the half-year 
results of Mr Ebner’s BZ 
Group. However, it was a 
pointer to some investors 
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that the worst of the bank's 
Asian troubles may be over. 
BZ is one of Europe's most 
aggressive and pro-active 
investment groups and man- 
ages about SFr20bn (£Sbn) of 
publicly quoted investment 
funds. It is the largest share- 
holder in pharmaceuticals 
group Roche apart from fam- 
ily members. 

The half-year report also 
revealed that Mr Ebner had 
increased the group's stake 
in chemicals group BOC 
from 0.4 per cent to 0.8 per 
cent However, BOC shares 
traded cautiously and closed 
4V, off at 859>.£p. 

The three biggest rises in 
the Footsie yesterday were 
all a reaction to heavy tech- 
nical falls the previous day. 

Anomalous trades 

Safeway, Thames Water 
and Severn Trent had all 
been marked sharply lower 
shortly before tbe close on 
Thursday as one broker 
traded all three stocks at 
well below the prevailing 
market price. 

For example, Thames had 
been down 50 during the 
afternoon after a cautious 
recommendation from Mor- 
gan Stanley Dean Witter. 

But just before the close, it 
fell 131 because of a number 
of shares dealt at £1029. The 
stock exchange is believed to 
have investigated the trades 
and concluded that they did 
not contravene the existing 
rules. 

Yesterday, Safeway 
bounced 27'/+ to 379‘/«p, 
Thames 79 to £11.08 and Sev- 
ern Trent 51 to £1052. 
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The UK water sector came 
under pressure on Thursday 
as analysts at Morgan Stan- 
ley Dean Witter cut its 
rec omm endation on Thames 
to “underperform*' from 
“neutral”. 

Shire Pharmaceuticals 
performed strongly ahead of 
an analysts’ trip to Amster- 
dam next week to discuss 
the company’s Alzheimer's 
disease treatment. The 
shares rose 22% at 487%p. 

A broker's sharp down- 
grade of net asset values in 
the property sector sent 
leading stocks in the sector 
tumbling. 

Long-term bears Alan 
Carter and Mike Prew at 
CSFB reiterated their nega- 
tive stance on the sector 
advising clients to remain 
“underweight" pointing out 
the sector's 18 per cent 
ixnderperformance this year, 
triggered by “a huge de-rat- 
ing of the sector's leaders.” 

In a note to clients, tbe 
team said it would be “rash 
to suggest that this under- 
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performance oilers a buying 
opportunity simply because 
share prices arc lower than 
they were last year. We 
believe that valuation shifts 
of this magnitude, especially 
as they broaden across the 
sector, undermine the pre- 
vailing bull cai.e which 
argues that rising rents plus 
hardening ykhls equal out- 
perfomiajirt!". 

Much of the impact nf the 
bearish note fell upon Brit- 
ish Laud, in which CSFB 
downgraded its current year 
net asset value estimates. 
Hie broker reduced its nav 
by 52p to 673p. 

The shares fell 19 1 * to 
589p. making it urn- of the 
worst performers in the 
FTSE UH) yesterday. The 
stock lins underperformed 
tbe market by 26 per cent 
since the start of the year. 

Earlier this week. HSBC 
Securities was recommend- 
ing that clients pick up the 
stock after recent weakness. 

In the rest of the sector. 
Land Securities fell 14' □ to 
890p. CSFB downgraded its 
nav estimate to £iu from 
£10.17. 


Deal news lifts IPR 

International Public Rela- 
tions, the holding company 
of Shandwick and Golin/Har- 
ris, jumped 16V* to 66p after 
Interpublic, the US advertis- 
ing and communications 
giant, announced it was buy- 
ing the business. 

Radius, the computer 
systems and services group, 
leapt 10 Vi to 52‘/ s p, after 
news of a £15.4m manage- 
ment buyout offer at 55p a 
share. 

Enic, the investment trust, 
was up 16 to 184 after win- 
ning court clearance for its 
AEK Athens and Slavia 
Prague soccer teams to play 
in the UEFA Cnp next 
season. 

BWI, a packaging and pro- 
cess machinery maker, said 
it plans to buy RA Jones, a 
US-based manufacturer of 
packaging machinery, for 
$55m. The news sent BWI up 
6 to 81V*. 
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NEW 52 WEEK HIGHS AND LOWS. 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Dow pauses, Fresh record set on US interest rate hopes 

* Nasdaq takes 


m ;• 


* 
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EUROPE 


up running 


AMERICAS 


Blue chips lost their 

momentum on Wall Street in 
morning trade after Thurs- 
day’s surge to a record close, 
but the Nasdaq Composite 
edged upwards again 
towards record territory. 
writes Richard Tomkins in 
New York. 

At 1pm, the- Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was 
down 7.73 at 9,320.46, but the 
Nasdaq index was 6.80 ahead 
at 2JJ07J6. The Standard & 
Poor's 500 index was 0.96 
weaker at 1.1&-L95. 

Blue chips came under 
pressure from trading associ- 
ated with the so-called dou- 
ble-witching expiry or stock 
and stock-index contracts, 
which brought heavy vol- 
umes. That apart, traders 
said investors were taking a 
breather after the heady 
gains of the last few days. 

The pause extended to 
technology stocks, many of 
which have seen stellar 
gains. But Microsoft was up 
$1V» to $119 after releasing 
second quarter results late 
on Thursday that easily beat 
analysts' forecasts. 

Northrop Grumman 
tumbled $6K or 7 per cent to 
$90fi after the collapse of its 
merger with Lockheed Mar- 
tin. caused by anti-trust 
objections. But Lockheed 
Martin, seen as less vulnera- 
ble on Hs own, gained $2% to 
$106%. 

PepsiCo gained $iv; to 
$39?< after reporting a 19 per 
cent increase in net profits 
on Thursday evening. Most 
of the increase came from a 
reduction in interest costs 
following last year's spin-off 
of its restaurant business, 
but the figures looked good 


next to those of Coca-Cola, 
which had reported a 9. per 
cent profit downturn. 

Triton Energy slumped 
$9£ or 32 per cent to $20fi 
after disappointing investors 
with a decision not to sell 
the company, it also 
announced the depart u re of 
Its chairman and ehjef exec- 
utive and said it would take 
an after-tax charge of $i60m. 

Tyco International 
$4 to $68% after report in g 
better than expected earn- 
ings. 

TORONTO was higher at 
midsession. boosted by 
stronger gold and metals 
issues. The TSE-300 was 

24.85 higher by noon at 

7.429.85 in volume of 37.5m 
shares. 

The gold sector’s climb 
came as the August price for 
Comex gold rose 30 cents to 
$m3Q. 

Gold miner Barrick Gold 
rose 35 cents to C$27.50 
while base metals producer 
Noranda was up 85 cents to 
C$24.35. 

The transportation and 
consumer products groups 
were also higher. 

Leading the net loss lead- 
ers lower was Canadian Tire 
Corp which dropped C$4 to 
C$56. 

SAO PAULO was hi gh er at 
midsession, supported by 
firm international markets 
although traders cautioned 
that some profit-taking 
might emerge later in the 
session after the market's 
recent upturn, A 131 rise in 
the Bovespa at 11,039 fol- 
lowed Thursdays positive 
performance which was 
attributed to inflows of fresh 
foreign cash and the success- 
ful sale of SSo Paulo’s Elek- 
tro power distributor. 


Many of the major bourses 
saw the week out at record 
closing, highs as hopes grew 
that US interest rates may 
have peaked. Frankfort, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Madrid. 
Stockholm and Zurich were 
all at peaks as Wall Street 
edged further ahead after 
Thursday's foray into record 
territory. 

PARIS topped a truncated 
week of gains with its 49th 
closing high for the year. 
The blue chip CAC 40 index 
closed 30.35 higher at 
4,388.48, off an intraday 
4^96,04. 

Analysts said that Wall 
Street's records and a steady 
dollar were supporting the 
market with positive corpo- 
rate results also helping. 

Danone, the food group, 
rose FFr29 to FFr1,838 after 
reporting a KB per cent rise 
in sales on a Uke-for-Uke 


ST Microelectronics erased 
most of Thursday's sharp 


gains after disappointing the 
market with- only a small 
rise in second quarter earn- 
ings and a third quarter 

profit warning. Several bro- 
kers reduced their forecasts. 
The stock lost FFr21.50 or 5J 
per cen t to FF r40150. 

FRANKFURT was domi- 
nated by position covering 
as DAX index and stock 
options expired. The Xetra 
Dax index closed 54.86 
higher at a best ever 6,16236. 

BFH Bank was marked 
DM5.75 higher at DM81 as 
CS First Boston initiated 
covering of the stock with a 
strong buy recommendation. 

Simigng remained the cen- 
tre of attention as investors 
caught short by Thursday's 
173 pm 1 cent advance moved 
to cover positions. The 
shares picked up another 
DM3 to DM133. 

ZORICH climbed to a new 
peak as the market gained 
momentum after the expiry 
on the options and futures 
exchange. The SMI index 
rase 2 Si. 7 to 8.2883 as tech- 


nical factors and program 
buying also fuelled the 
advance. 

A. number of factors com- 
bined to send Roche certifi- 
cates SFr360 or 2.4 per cent 
higher to SFrl5,l75. Most sig- 
nificantly, Martin Ebner, 
whose BZ Group investment 
funds are the biggest non- 
family shareholder with 1 23 
per cent of the voting rights, 
predicted that the company 
would sell its fragrances and 
flavours business and might 
spin off vitamin mairfng as 
well. 

Elsewhere in the sector, its 
rival Novartis jumped SFr53 
to SFr2,473 as the market 
continued to focus on the 
group’s forecast that sales 
should pick up in the second 
half of the year. 

AMSTERDAM closed 
higher thanks to options- 
related buying and a rise in 
blue chips. The AEX index 
rose 15.77 to 1.298.00. 

WoJtere Kluwer, the pub- 
lishers, rose FI 12.50 to 
FI 305. Investors were 


encouraged by Its announce- 
ment that it had successfully 
concluded its cash tender 
offer for shares of US group 

Plenum Publishing. 

Expectations of strong 
growth in the second quarter 
supported ASM Interna- 
tional, the semiconductor 
equipment maker, up FI lJX) 

to FI 19.40. 

MADRID was supported 
by a jump In Teiefdnlca. the 
telecommunications group, 
and the general Index rose 
13.09 to 947.62. 

Telefonica added PtaSlO, 
or 4 per cent, to Pta7.930. 
Investors were encouraged 
by an upgrade by Merrill 
Lynch while futures-related 
buying also helped. 

Banklnter gained Pta830, 
or 8.3 per cent to PtalD.830 
on stronger-than-expected 
first half results. 

MILAN gained ground as 
foreign buying of banks led 
the way. The Mibtel index 
rose 441 to 25.722. 

Hopes of mergers lifted 
Banca di Roma LI26 to 


FITS index 



IMS Juf 


So uw&ManCV 


14.158 and BC1 U65 to 
L13348. Mobile phone com- 
pany Tim gained L542 to 
LI 3,093 on better-than-expec- 


ted subscription figures. 

STOCKHOLM was lifted 
by a rally in Volvo shares 
and the general Index rose 

26.45 to 3.S66.57. 

Volvo gained SKrS.S to 
SKr27B.5 on stronger than 
expected first half results. 
Upgrades by brokers includ- 
ing Gohnan Sachs, boosted 
demand. 

MOSCOW shrugged off the 
parliamentary setbacks to 
the government's anti-crisis 
plan to close 6.6 per cent 
higher on the day. The RTS 
index climbed 12.03 to 193.35. 
taking its rise on the week to 
34 per cent. 
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Tokyo held back awaiting PM 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Jo’burg moves higher 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Johannesburg ended higher 
although it lost some of its 
earlier gains on concerns 
over South Africa's sover- 
eign debt rating. 

The All Share index rose 
383 to 7,431.0 with financials 


up 1202 to 12J364B. Industri- 
als edged up 9.5 to 8,654.8 
while tile gold index was up 
6 to 1,054.2. 

Orion Holdings rose 300 
cents to R12JJ5. Among min- 
ing stocks. Anglo rose 220 
cents to R2SG and Anglogoid 
added 600 cents to R294. 


Uncertainty about who win 
be the next prime minister 
led to the end of the four-day 
winning streak in TOKYO, 
writes Alexandra Harney . 

The post became vacant 
when Ryntaro Hashimoto 
resigned on Monday, and 
trading continued to be light 
as investors awaited a deci- 
sion on a successor from the 
Liberal Democratic Party. 

The benchmark Nikkei 225 
average lost 161.41 to 

16.570.78, having traded 
between 16.732.07 and 

16.569.78. Losers exceeded 
gainers 612 to ^6, with 161 
shares unchanged. In Osaka, 
the OSE average slipped 17.6 
points to 17,489.72. 

Trading volume fell to 
400m shares against 446m 
the previous day. Investors 
favoured blue chips, espe- 
cially motors and electron- 
ics. Fuji Heavy Industries, 
which announced it would 
increase production of its 
Legacy car, closed up Y15 at 
Y800. having climbed to a 
year’s high of Y802. Toyota 
improved Y20 to Y8£ 80, and 
Nissan gained Y1 to Y476. 
Analysts said this was 
because foreign investors, 
who favour exporters, were 


BangtokSET Index 



active in the market. 

Banking shares finished 
down 0.5 per cent overall 
The Long Term Credit Bank, 
which is in merger talks 
with Sumitomo Trust, was 
unchanged at a record low of 
Y52. Sumitomo Trust tum- 
bled Y10 to close at Y509 and 
Sakura Bank slipped Y5 to 
Y355. 

Electronics issues have 
attracted investor attention 
in recent weeks because of 
the high quality of the com- 
panies in the sector and 
upward movement in the US 
market Hitachi gained Y17 
to YB90 and Toshiba pushed 
up Y1 to Y590. Sony soared 


to a high of Y 13.260, but 
closed unchanged at Y13.150. 

The TOPIX index of first 
sector stocks fell 2.78 to 
1,277.95. 

BANGKOK rallied for a 
third straight session, pick- 
ing up 4.7 per cent as stabil- 
ity in most regional markets 
and currencies boosted senti- 
ment. Expectations that 
local interest rates will ease 
in the near fixture also pro- 
vided support The SET com- 
posite index gained 1R27 to 
295.28 in turnover of Btadbn. 

Banks led the advance, fol- 
lowed by the finance and 
energy sectors. 

KUALA LUMPUR picked 
up from a weak start to dose 
up 3.6 per cent as the ring- 
git's strength and a techni- 
cal bounce from sharp fans 
last week helped sentiment 

The composite index 
closed 1R33 higher at 445.31. 

Arab-Malaysian Corp put 
on 8% cents to 76 cents on 
news that it had received 
central bank approval to sell 
its stake in AMMB Holdings 
to a foreign group. AMMB 
jumped 19 cents to MS L88. 

Large capitalised issues, 
which fell hard in the mar- 
ket’s recent retreat made a 
strong comeback. 

Tenaga Nasi anal, the util- 


ity, was up 8 cents to M$4.56 
and conglomerate Sime 
gained 16 cents to MS2.9L 

SINGAPORE climbed 2 per 
cent finding strength in the 
firmer tone of regional cur- 
rencies and optimism about 
further strength in US 
stocks. 

The Straits Times Industri- 
als index ended 21.13 higher 
at 1,095.10 as program buy- 
ing by investment funds 
boosted prices for most 
index-linked stocks. Retail 
interest also emerged adding 
to the day's gains and liquid- 
ity, analysts said. 

JAKARTA was marked 2.6 
per cent higher in response 
to stability in the rupiah 
after news that the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund was to 
resume loans to Indonesia. 
The composite index gained 
12.46 to 48623. 

Telkom, which accounts 
for 20 per cent of the mar- 
ket's capitalisation, rose 
Rpl25 to Rp4,625, following a 
rise in the shares' US listing 
amid speculation that tele- 
phone tariffs would rise. 

London Sumatra Planta- 
tion fell Rp75 to Rpl.400 on 
local media reports that 
Indonesia was considering 
banning the export of crude 
palm oil again. 
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tones Gieup PLC ADR Q.1 ) ■ 1 3 B) 

Johnson Suvha Grauo PLC 75p (Net) Cnv 
Con Red PrllOp- 1«8f (09Jy9B) 

Kkoot Bnctoc US 1 * Sac Dab 8» 2008110 


Quama PIC Otrf ip - 137 m 
Owns Moat HouaoG PLC 10VL 1st MID 
Deb Sfe 2020- l204|l5Jy9B) 

Ouom Mosi House PIC 12% iu Mg Dab 
Sfli 2013 - 129 b (08JySB) 
asoot Gnup PLC 10% Cum Prf £1 - 140 
(11MB) 

R»W Boororira PLC ADR pi) - 117B 

109M0) 

R.EAWBB PLC 9% Con Prl £1 - 90 8 


WAdney PLC 8.76% Cm Cun Red 2nd Prf 
2000 Cl • lOB(IDJyBB) 

WBams PLC Non Cum Cm Rad Pit V 34p • 
32 (15Jy9B| 2 ll5Jy98) 2 (iSJySS) 2 
(15M61 2 (15MM 2 (15MB) 2 (15Jy98) 
2 (1&MB) 2 (15MB) a (ISJySS) B 


Wfifc Conwm Grow PLC ADR (5:1) ■ 14 
Wtotusl PLC 5.75% Cm Cum Prf £1 - 143 


Rbcmi & CDbnan PLC 9% Cum Prf £1 - 00 
(14MB) 

Rmal Hmal Oreup PIC Cm Cun Rad Prf 
a)01 Cl -107|14Jy98) 

Rabi Cup PLC 4.02S% (My 5V*) Cun 2nd 
PrfCl-7rn5MS 
Rk) Tlw PLC CH 1 Op ID) - 71 S ( 

Rotorti PIC 911% Own MCI - 150 10 


MtahcrnaritoM A DUtfv Btamas PLC 
B3% Deb SA 2019 - S9'i (1 SMB) 
ZENECA Gmp PLC ADR 1 1-1} -41 .009758 
(15MB) -B2S (15MB) .6875 115MB) 
373604 875 115MBJ 375 (15M0) 2 
(15Jy98)2 HSlyflBI 2 |15Jy98) .123595 

Inv^frnent TrusK ~ 


FtoyaJA Sur Afcnca Ire Grotto PLC 7Vx> 
Cwnr ■" 


Abndaar Kgh Incooia Trust PLC 7.1% Deb 


hdPrfCl -131>9(15M8) 

COldlEKUM - q518(7) 


Ol PLC URAUmLnSS 2013- 


ei-12^.(15Jyflffl 
Butarf G«op PLC W% 
2019- 134** 


Emupri9a Qt PLC ilBo, Una In SS 
1204/18 £1 - 138 (14MB) 

EntanmanM h u Batoianl Company Ld Zara 
Dw PmfSmip- 123V (15M8) 


-iiffidsMn 

Kkiflfetiw Pin W» (2d) -15375 115M8) 
’ ma^Euriw Fund Id USS0 10 IDR (&) - 


(Brj- 


latMUOabSA 


Pnpeny tovasananl Co Ld 10% m 
WSR201T-113%(15M8J 


De Beta CunuBnrRnanca PLC 9*«CW 
712/20 £ (HBB) ■ jKyfttMB) 


BdS 31<T2ffi0 
Bjopean IweBtman Bor* B* 
25D8/17 £ (Varf (Br) - 130.70206875 
(03MB) 


BAA PLCMOTUin) - 1122 (15MB) 
BMw/CH) PLC Orrf 1(%> - 9HJLMB 
Btaataa htaMM Bonkflo PIC M 50p - 


Cable 6 WMern Comwrtcaticino PLC ADR 
(5:1 1 - 56.1875 (6) 2re (5) .4375 (15Jy98) 


r t<van w J0BJ44 goijg 


5ffl6B»7(1)7 0P 


LOT Tieasoy Stop OrjunZOOmpn - 

63.430713 U3Jf961 

UK Tiwsuir Stop OTDecfiOOTCpn • 
5837941 (!3JyMl 

IK TrcMjty Stop 7’* 07Da2007Pitnctoffl 
- 5&9 9 PPEBB'’ __ 

LK terxury Stop 07JOia»BCpn - 
57.431635 1 13Jy9BI 
UK Troasury Stop 07D«2KBLpn - 
55 953048 

UK Trcoany SW 07Jun2K»Cpr> - 
54.48216 (l WOO) 

IK Timswv Stop O7O«2OO0Cpn - 
53JB02S2 (13MS) 

IKTrextoiy SW) OTJunanowm - 
51 673460 

UKTrrawSap 07Dec2010Cjn - 

50320573 113JV99I 

IK Treasuy Sep 07Ju»coiicpn - 

4-3 036322 |13J»®I 
UK TfeasunrS#ipo7D«20iicpn - 
4? 740375 II3M6J _ 

UK Tteosury Sw 07JaCOi2W»i • 
46.491563 P3MB1 
IK Tiwvay 3mp BTOeflO'K-pn - 
45J36SU |UMB» 

UMiKBUV Stop 07Jun20i3Cpn ■ 
44210462 (13Jy«l 
UK Thoaury Step - 

43.C8TTB8 113MBJ 
UK Treasuy ■ 

«i umtss iiaMfll 

UK DoaruySW OTOcCSOKCpr ■ 
«L5992l7>13Jj«n 
LK Tipjsoy Stop 07Jun»l5Cpn - 
39858513 

UKTioaauiyStopOTDoeZOiSwa- 

JBSfasr-—*— ’■ 

20265326 (WPS 

Coreioration arid County 


Oml FbrttwJ Eaawr PLC 5V* i 

a006£l»f)-BB')r(14M6) ^ 

Japan Fin Corp tor ktonrip aiwp SAKBto^ 
09TOW E (Var) (Br) - 98323 (10J 
Luto Seeurtane Ftoanw (Jwoifl Ld B% 1 
Cm Bds 2007 (RaQ) - 120 ( 

Uncla Sank PLC «W 

^?gBMTtoace3%Bd, 

sSms tIOOO (Cm to Prf) - 149% 

PwSypLCBWBa: 


«303ri4 

BBtcaM^nft 12» Um Cap Ln Stk 
2010- 143% (14MB) 

Bamtayn Bar* PLC 16% U« Cw Ln 5K 
2002fl7 - 181% (DBMS) 

Bardaya Gtota) bw Enanrt Fd 8 Id Old Itad 


Car&ury Schweqoes PLC ADR (4r1) - B1 £7 


KB Dab 

Ejptoabni Co PLC Old SDi Bp ■ 310 5 20 

FeSwSSU PLC (W 5p - 173 (1 4jy98) 
“ ‘ i PLC 10% Cm Red Prf She £1 - 


Cafta 8 Coirtsa PLC is Mg Dob SSt 
2027- 148 (1SM6) 6 (15M8) 

Carutan PUJ TO» £1 - 82 p . 0) 

Carton Commoriatfana PLC ADR 


3 ADR (5rf) - 



PLC 42% CUm 2nd Prf S* £1 


Cnv Prf - 157-42 { 




tGtoball 

rip- 106(13 .. . 
amaya PLC AOR (4.-1) • 124 (isjygs) 

Baas PIC V8a SPtp -00 (1,0. 1.2. 12,1. 

50. 0.1. 0.1. 0.2. 1)1 1330)2(161 
Ban PLC ADR (1-1) - 73.125 flSJyDB) 25 

amfpSiOVH Deb s* 2016 - 146 (lOMB) 
BA.T todusUai PLC ADR (21 )- 23.125 
1 .143 GO) .188 fl 5MB) 25 
. ) ^4284 (15Jy96) 
r BC 93% Cura Red Prf 2014 £1 - 




^ffia 5 ffi?PLC9«C« 

Bd* (WIW06 (Ran) ■ 1 « nSJ)W ^ 

Sssasesr. 

(Va)(B rt-IOM(14M6) 


iSls?ixOm25p-28(Bai ra 
mebmufc Ootpi PLC 5.79% Qnr Ub 111 


BMMWb 
BBrcb ma A Qtotp 
s«2ma-96ii! . ^ 
BQPLC WSbaS^}- JflfR 1, 


ssC 

OurtKWAtaca Hkkp Ld T^fit Una Ln Si 

XagSadar^RtoPamiM 


PLC Na« CM 3p (Np • 
.2, 11) 6V 112) 
e PLC 11 .125% 
2018-151378 


i(1S 

Kraack PLC 7p Cm Cun Rad Prf 5p ■ 110 
(14MB) 

Land Seeueea PLC 7% Cm Bda SOIBGOOB 

C1000 (Rg) - 145 K18MB1 

Leeds A HoBeck Bimng Soaety 1 Srt* 

Penn In Baonna Shs - ibSVIISMBi V 
(15M6) 

Laura (Jetw) PannamNp PLC S% Cum Pri 
Sk£T-75(l5MQ 

Law* (Jotoi) Pannetalp PLC 7^5, Cum Prf 
SK£T-98(09M« 

Lbnty traamaaonaJ HkJps PLC 5*«, Sub Cm 


Ryan* HtoWnpa PLCCW 
20(2.10)2(0)510.8)7(1)8(0.1) 
SBMfauy (J) PLC 8% W Una Lji S* ■ 12B 1 ? 
(14MB) 

Sancaaay Ctaup PLC Wte lo Sub lot Ord - * 
. !15M« 

Seata A Nemas* PLC 8425% /NeO Cun 
PrfCI-111 (13Jy98| 

Santa Ueda Gtonup PLC 050% Cm Una Ln 


Sft 2008 - 103 (15MB) V* (15MB1 '< 
115MB) ’4(i5Jy96) %(1SJy98) <■ (iSJy98) 
^•(15M6)4 l 'i(15M8) 


a(15MB)4 l '<(15JyS8) 

Aberdeen Preferred Ineome Thai PLC 5 V« 
RPHJM Deb S* 2007 - 113375 (iSJySei 
Advance DaratopW Marfrats Ta PLC Qrdlp 
•104(2.100)5(1) 

Brtta Empn Sec 6 Gen Tfe* PLC HWi Deb 


S*20ll-132 1 ?(1S^®^ 


S* 2007 - 120%(1&^«|H{1&MB) 


Cwnponn B£. bw Ta PLC UB (Compr 1 Wl 
l5(15JyBB1 


No.l-No.iO) -225 (15MB) 5(15 


Sectax* Group PLC 1 


31A300e £5000 (Rg) - 104>a(lSMB) 
Swam Rrvar Odsstop nC 6% fnda-UAad 


Cavngonn Denmuatamn lT PLC WB Id 
S ub tor C 


Bds 30020090 (Read) - 107‘?(13Jy88) 
I Gfp PLC Wts 


Hrat Itaonel BuUng Socwy F*j 
l Beanw Sta - £100 (14jy9B) 
l (toon PLC 11JW*. Cum Prf 


I Rub Farm 

iPrf £1-145 

l&NbrsCOSb* 

9) 

iPLCCMSaoi 

RamSo2?K3 S )i)%Qfii'm^f-a9e 


Firm Arrows CMe kw ra PLC 


B (16MB) 30 

EG RJCWR 



C pire?-72\ 

Cak PaBm Ld Uns Ln Slk 2002K7 - 

,(1 iS^c- 


. 1 (Srf) - 30375 (15M8) 

BknnaMMn btemaaonal PLC Ws to Sub 


tar (M- 11 (15MB) V(T3.5.2)3 
(isM8)sn.jfi 1 6,i- ~ 


aSbPLCFtgR«»NB!1fl 

sssfc 


plc Fag R» nb nttrmsr -£9834 

£(«-)»)- 


... . .16,10.5) _ 

BkMndmMMtoe BdUng Soe SW. 
Pum tat Burtro sm cioao ■ fsen* 


c^?, 


_PLC81*3nrQiva* 
£1000 (Rtf - 97\ (15Jy83) \ 


SADR (11) -525 


t A Wes 


rPLC 


!£(»)- 


05% Cun ktd Pral ei - Ml % (14MB) 
S% Cnv Sub 0m 2SUM6 



43% Cum Prf £1-80 


ft*w Group PLC CM Sp - ES (13 
Fortoutn A Uascn PLC OnJ5p -580 1 . . 

Frirnd^ HoHb PLC 0% CnvCUn Rad Prf £1 

FiiendhriSBtaPlC 7% Cm Cun Red Prf £1 

Qalahar < &Kp%jC ADR (4:1) - 233625 
p5M« 3825 (4) 3042 (10) 325 

Gama PLC Onl Ip - 168 GO) 90 (2. 1 . 10) 2 

fl) 

Geeraa mama Sacurttaa Ld Zato do Gto Pit 


London Finance B tovestmanl Grp PLC \ 
ta Sub lor CM -15 
LussIndumtasPLCSHK 19 Prf £1 -64 
(15M0) 

LucBsAtatty PLC ADS (10.1) - 39.49068* 3 
3875 (14Jy9B) 

Marks A Spencer PLC ADR (6:1) - 52.625 

(15MQ 

talii (ntomtanaf Hb(p PLC NewOntSOp 
(Np ■ 20ID7AB1 - OlOG 25 (BIB 
McCarthy 6 Stare PLC 7% Cm Une Ln Stt 
196812004-102 (1SJy98) 

MEPC PLC 12% 19 Mg Deb 8* 20 17 - 
16VS113M8) 

MEPC PLC 8% Uns Ln S* 200005 - 101 
(M . . 
tadtaml 


Deb S* 2012 -i49<i,(15J)ifi8) Ml 5MB) 

V(t5Jy0» 

SwemTiaraPLC VShaSSp -32 (0. 1.0. 1. 
0.116(0* 

ShalTiurepDR A Tradng Co l\C CM 26p 
(Or) -415 (13MB) 

SM Transpui 6 Trading Go PUS ADR IBM) - 
40.6875 (OSUyS® .73 (20) 375 (« 1(10) 
.75 p0| 34 (80) 

Shoprtu Group PLC Orrf 5p - 19 ^^ *, 20V 
I14JJ93) 

Sirfto* &DUJ PLC 7Hi% Una Lfl S» 2003(00- 


ioi (ISMS) i dSMBi 

» Para Fbttier Estataa PLC Ord5p- 


)torO«S0p-l9(l5M8) 

Chy o( Lontan bwesmeni Treat PLC BVb 
OM) S* 2021 -12P‘ (14MB) 

DmnlnH Ran Endwmra PoUMOiO PLC Old 
lp-10D(14JyS8) 

Dresdnet Rem taam» Grota IT PLC CM 5o 
- flfl (14jy50) BO (5) 2 (2) <s p. 2. 15) 3 (3, 

Drasdner Rem Inane Greta (T PLC Zara 
Der Pral St* 25p - 100': (15MB) 

(15Jy90) iAi( 15MB) '•(15M6) ’« 
(IBJyOB) 1.{15Jy98) 

Dunadta tame Gruaili Imr Da PLC Tn. 
Dab Sfc 2010 ■ 118^86 358375 '« 
(D9M0) 


PlcmunsLnah 


eaaiot -ootnsMa) ^ 


Stogapcrfi I 
150 

SUmmi BUttnp Sooety 1 2^4. Penn tm 
Baaing Shs £1000 (ftogj - 100 (13MB) 
Sfcya f l ia in n PLC -g Wamna ■ 3^ [8. 101 
5taugh feJaraa PLC 12^ Uns Ln Sh 2009 ■ 
i42fe(i3MB1 

SmtotOne Beedaan PLC ADR (5:1) - SLS5 
( 81 .75 IlSMOt 3125 (ID) 3(1B 3779 
(15) 33132 (22) ‘ .0145 (ISJySQ .125 (251 
.1975 (1. 42) 24780667 (2) 325 fi) 

Smtft (WJH.l Group PLC Men Cum Rad Prf 


EdHMflb Smsi Companies Tnea PLC 71ft 
l-I10*»(l4Jy9B) 


)DwPrf)-ae0 


nxonisop-iTo 


KXMxn. plc UfO zap - 




(6LZm,_<L^im 


.1(111-45(25)40 
2. 200, 15. 468,1. 




0^*»p»lrill 13 V* US* »«(*)- 
(M^tU^mnO 13% Ln Sit 2005- 

'“ 6 - ss sSsr a “ 

OULnSa 2008 

Jg^SSSSCUiMmnm 

auk l * 


i Red Prf Cl- 


BPS PLC 7J 

esaS&Ri. 

fr 'if - 3 3 ?W 

fSSffi 5 *" 

atoSwSu^PLCMiWlBOrdEl. 


i^vjasairaen 

) *i(1SJy88)2{1, 0. 10, 1,50.5) 2 
]2(15M8)2(15Jy9B)2(1BMp 

10, 1,2, 1,0, 1.3, 1,0, 2, 0.36, 0,1) 3(6. 
Conreidatod'cBri PLC&5% Cm Rad Cun 
M ^ii (SrSpLC7% Cm Bda 2(1172004 


-pi 337 

I PLC 7V6 Cunt ind Prf £1 - 

14BW75MW 

GanaM Acddant PIC 8M Cum Ind Pri El • 
155375 (16M3) %Q5M8l %(15M« % 
^5MBJ (IJUyffl) % (15MB) 6 (15M81 

GenartoCtael 


I Docte & Harbour Cs I 
Sh9BM-98L[09MSI 
Uoqpn andal PLC 5329% Cm Cum Red 
Pd £1 -104 (14Jy98) 

Nattoml Grd Company PLC 4V% Eati Bds 
2000 £1000 (Ran - itffW (14Jy9B) 
NUnsd God Oonaany ftC 4Vb Eta Bde 
2008 £1000 (Brf mk S) -£J. 103062 
C15MB)-iB50a2(i5Jy98) 

NaHanal Pmier FIG ADR (4n> - 638625 
(14MB) 

Naomi Vfcmmrcw Bar* PLC ADH (8.1)- 
11625(0) 

NWtorMntetreSasa»aa*PLC0» 

SerfANon-Cun Prf £1 - 160'7i15Jy98) 1 


a*53.7So-57|t5Jy9B1 

‘ toup PLC 5Vfc RedLtoa Ln 


! PIC ADR (M) - 124.77 (1?) 
L-4 01 

: Co PLC ADR (1:1) -a 18 


Gtota^ardy PLC Old iQp- 150 (15MB) 

JBmmnrna 

GfeiD Wafcnmw PLC ADR (2rf) ■ B0.1 


(Hfl-HB’ipSMB) 
Q>0pBtah» Bank f 




Jctarflaca 

3M0 (Rafl) ;127 (ISM® 

Na« Zantand 11^ » St 200B 


'MLCuralndPltEI -157 


UBtropoBanw™w"“ 
LtSiiCDlP-nPdSJj^l 
tangon Cor? R«J » 2017 - >58^ 

KmS* « 

sa^BsSsn- 

B )SS5Sgi3S'..*i«» 

M0S-i383ii4dyM) 


peitarwi&ta 14>S%Ln S8t2006 : 


J26(>4M8 


cumfenaSBdorftaq 11% tn S*:»12 




. PLC 925% NaryCnm kid 
Prf £1 - 15rt(i5M0) %P5M8) 
CoOpBtava Wlataala Soetuy Ld 1ST 
MB Deb S» 2016- ll3%(WJyffl) 
Cnaiulda PLC 7VA Una Ln 5b 200005- 
101 P&MQ 1 (15ft®) _ , 

Comrtry Bikfing SocHy i2%% Paim br» 

■ Bautag Shi £1000 (Tteg)-177V(15M6) 

^aaKsaiu.^* 

(Np • 31AJ7*6) - 07 (8. 0. 45) 

Gntan Land 6 Es«ks PLC 8% Qw (A* Ln 

S*-87f08JySa) 

Daly IMS Qanarto Tnsi PLC On) 50p- 
2875 (15MB) 

" ' PLCiOta%istMgDebSb 


(2rf) - B0.75 CD 
3ia ffl JB75 w, 6. 4) 3438 ra 1 .is 13) 

mate Qwp PIC 10% lot Mg Deb Sb 

18H1B- 141 (1(JJy08) 

dm Ptrfand Estates PIC 03% i«Mfl 

Deb Sb 2D1B- 1 323511 BMQ 33 


NaftmaMMaamtaBr Bank PLC 12W 
Subord-Um Lji Bb 2004 - 125 (15MB) 
NEC Ftaance PLC 13A% Deb Sb 2016- 
177365 38453125 (14Jy3ffl 
Nuw coa ae Bukina Sadeiy lOVh Porm m 
Bsanng SB £1000 - 160% 03MB) 
Mamaeiio BuUng Seem i2tafc Perm tot 
BBOrmgSlB £1000^ - WiflAJyaB) 

NFC PLC 7%% Cm Bds 2007 £1000 (1 


(Rg)- 

1021- (1j5Jy9ffl VlWWB) ’* (15J»98) 
Northam Foods PLC 8W& Cm Sub Bds 


- in2’*[l5Jy08) 5 
!(1SJy98) 


i£10 

(15M«5<15MA>( 

NDrtnm Rta PUS 12Vt, Parp Sub Nto (Br) 

■ m'rtu^aat 


Sm«i (WJl) anup 1 
Sb-79V|iojysn 
Soutomn Oeeine PLC V Sira 3Qp - 30 (0. 4. 

1 . 0 . 1 . 0 . 1 . a i.oi 

Soub Stafenfehto Vfetor HUga PLC 9% 

Cum Rad MIBSBGDOO D - 100 (14MB) 
Ssndad Cnanarad PLC 12-'(K Suocrd Uns 
tnSA 2D02D7 - 1)7^(0aM8> 

Tfetaofe IWinotoBy PLC Wta ta Sub tor Ord - 

Tas8*L|l0 PLC ADR |4:11 - 3238 nSJy9B ) 
Tide a LytB PLC 8% life Ln Sb 20030008 ■ 
IMVS(IDMB) 

W»uaCom«R«iewtamPLCAOR(lOn)- 
31375 (25) 3 (20) 233 (3) 
ta m PLC4% Una Dwo DrscmMLn 5b 

2020 - I32’?(09jy96) 

TTnogmurtan Preferred he Ta PLC OnMQp - 
B(lSJy981 

lops Earns plc wbb Sub tor Ord -5> 
H3MB) 

lOK Esorea PLC TVtt Cm Una Ln Sb 2020 

-isvaodSMO 

"ftren Came Geaatabs PLC lOVflt 1st Mtg 
Deb Sb 2021 ■ i*«^ 109MB) 

Tiantpeei Dawfapmanl Grwp PIC V Shs 

34 4p- 33 <2. 1)6(11) 


Dad S* 2023- . . . 

Fhsbuy Trua RC 825% Cun Prf £1 - 100 

H4MB) 

ftarrtnotari lOOOSmatea Co Ta PLC CM 
2Ep (RU - Q1A17/88) ■ 158 ‘sflSJyeBl 
Framingion tncome 8 Capfei T9 PLC 2ta 
Cpn Deo Sb 1998 -962114MB) 
GUrmese Ffcw Extra toe Ta PLC Unda 
(Comp.1 Wl2Sp5 1 
(15M6) 

Henderson Becrnc S Gen Inv 19 PLC loYi 
Deb Sb 2011 - 137 1 , IWJyffilj 
WVESOOEnstaaintlTaPlCe 
Pri P- ISC (15MB) 

Nt/ESCO Engta & tad Tal PLC 675% Deb 
Sb 2023- IDA (13M01 
London & St Lawrence ton PLC 5% Cun Prf 
£1-7D(14MW 

Ptanragan W Cap TB PLC 3’ A Sub Cm 
fcfc 31.WWB £5000 (Rg) ■ 10M (13MB) 
ScoiUh American Uw Co PLC 8% Deb 3* 
2022 - I20(OSMB) 

Scefish Eastern Inv Ta PLC 83% Dab Sb 


1 8875% Cum 


2024 - 12835 (15MB) 

4 Treat PLC 10% Deb Sb 


Onn^Graug RjC 7% Cm SUbud Bda 
2003 £1 (Ha0d)-122 %3(14JyS8) 
GauateOwRCWCUn W£1 -132 

143Ln5Jy98] 


PLC lOkK Dab Stk 2017- 

<-(l5Mfl 

plc 9% tad Um Ln sb - 


PLC Rad Pif&Sh3 


I Etaanga PLC l 

) - 9 {15MQ 0 (15MB) 0 (15M6I9 
(15MB) 8 (15MB) 9 115M8) BlISMfi) 
9 (15MB) 0 (13M«1M 115M« 6 


oaiPLeoirf2a>-se(T4M8) 

Od Enota PitaCo PLC Nb» CM 25p 
(FPm-2QOTI0«- 906(11 
Ottrar Group PLC N» Ord 25p «s - 
20017100) ■ <4 M14M8) 

Orange PLC ADR (5.1) -64.19110) 
PBramurt PLC Cum Sac Cm Red Prf SM 
El. 70 (15MB) 

PBtonron. Zbctants PLC 10% Cum Prf M - 

1SB VSS8« fdMlg W>S* 

MSSORat 


DrSbesaw- 

ThH Unan Fkww (1091) PLC R1H% Dab 
Sb 2006 - 111% TOMB) 

UngaiB PLC ADR (S?!m55 (15Jy961 36 
(15MB) 

IMew PLC ADR (4:1) -41.4 825 9 


Scmfcn riuonU 
3100011- 125 (D9MB) 

SHree taeUM PLC 11% Ow Itas Ln 9L 
2003C0O4 - 228 |15Jy9Bt 
Tanta Bar Mr Ta PLC 6% Cm Una Ln Sb 
2002 -170(1 DM81 

ThraprartM Trua R.C 725% Gw Uns Ln 
Sb2003-ri1 (I4jy681 
TtwegmcalBn Trea R£ 12^ Deb Sb 2010 
-145V (15MB) 

Vrfue Raeteaiton TnM PLC 1 j«% Cm Iks 
LnS*2006- 171 (15Jy90) 1 (ISMBU 
(15MB) 1 (1BM0) V(1SM0) 

Wkan tm Co PLC 6'3h Eta teta liODB 
£1000 (Read) -147(1 SMB) 

Wtom iw Co PLC 8*1% Deb Sb 2018 - 124', 
Ml3Jy98) 




investment 


Rb3*o*Tiu 

maim- 


Red Pit 


2012- 1084. (15MB) 
De Bears Canwmry fin 


■SS ~ umL iii pic icwaiNMHannaktPit. 

,S;SSS^A> 

(10MB) 


.flawing Dab Sb 

"*«au, 


i, Cm Prf- 168 



PIC at* in 

SfcZOOB- ia£L7( _ 

ReMPlCflaUnelJiSb 

S?«.c'SSvS(W5|»-43D 
,PIC Old 2Sp(W- 
-82 


Hrfte PLC £P* Pup SUQ 

tismAip»m 

Hate PLC 12% Pwp Sub 


Sub Bde £-1231. 


Dee Matey Sw J 
DNa^^tataa PIC CM 25p (« 


525 (ID) 


WMB) 


r PLC 12% P«p Sub te 2 - 164814 
113MB 

HBtBfcyiPLC‘B’Shs25.75p-17(1) 
tawr PLCAORffrl) ■ 3f.12S(0) .i*7S 
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ENERGY FIRST SALE OF -US NUCLEAR PUNT SIGNALS BEGINNING OF ERA 


British Energy and Peco in $1 00m venture 


By Andrew Taylor in London 
and Tracy Corrigan In New Yartc 


An Anglo-US Joint venture 
between British Energy and 
Peco Energy of Pennsylvania 
is seeking to buy a power 
plant at Three Mile Island, 
in 1979 the site of one of the 
world's worst nuclear acci- 
dents. 

The companies said the 
deal marked the first sale of 
a unclear power plant in the 
US: The joint venture said 
the 87QMW unit, owned by 


GPU. is a sister to the 
nuclear power plant which 
suffered a near meltdown 19 
years ago and has been 
closed ever since. 

AmerGen Energy, the joint 
venture between British 
Energy and Peco set op last 
September, has agreed to 
pay an initial 8100m (£6im) 
for the power plant The pur- 
chase would represent the 
first step in a North Ameri- 
can expansion by British 
Energy which has previously 
signalled its interest in buy- 


Interpublic 
launches £104m 
offer for IPR 


By Andrew Edged Iffn-Jchnsoo 


Interpublic, the US 
marketing group which 
owns the McCann-Erickson 
advertising company, 
launched a £104ro all-shares 
bid yesterday for Interna- 
tional Public Relations, the 
UK group behind the S hand- 
wick and Golin/Harris agen- 
cies. 

Investment bankers pre- 
dicted that the agreed take- 
over would set a precedent 
for US bids for UK compa- 
nies. 

To date, all but a handful 
of attempts to persuade UK 
shareholders to accept 
shares in a US company 
have tailed. Piers de Mont- 
fort, managing director of 
Morgan Stanley, which 
advised Interpublic, said this 
was "the first blue chip pool- 
ing deal Involving classic UK 
shareholders." 

Richard Collier, managing 
director of Lehman Brothers, 
which advised IPR. said that 
the two largest shareholders, 
UK Active Value and Fidel- 
ity, signed letters agreeing 
to take the US group's 
paper. 

A key to the deal Is that it 
is Structured as a pooling-of- 
interests transaction. This 
has the effect of allowing 
Interpublic to avoid the 
large goodwill writeoff nor- 
mally associated with acqui- 
sitions of such "people busi- 
nesses" with few fixed 
assets. Such a write-off 
would have diluted Interpub- 
lic's earnings and made the 


Pearson may 
bid for PFE 


By ABce Raws tb om 


Pearson, the media group 
which owns the Financial 
Times, is understood to be 
interested in bidding for 
Poly Gram Filmed Entertain- 
ment (PFE), the Film and 
television division of Poly- 
Gram, the Dutch entertain- 
ment group. 

PFE, which has been put 
up for sale following Sea- 
gram’s SNHbn (E6.3bn) bid 
for FolyGram, has produced 
films such as Trainspotting, 
Bean and Four Weddings 
And A Funeral, and owns 
the rights to classic televi- 
sion series like Thunderbirds 
and The Prisoner. 

Seagram, which is acquir- 
ing PolyGram to take control 
of Its music interests, has 
Indicated that it expects to 
raise at least STSOm from the 
sale. PFE has absorbed 
SliUm of PolyG ram's capital, 
but Is not expected to break 
even until next year. 

Some 15 companies have 
satisfied Goldman Sachs, the 
investment bank handling 
the sale, that they are seri- 
ously Interested In bidding. 
Pearson is believed to be 
among them, as are France's 
Canal Plus and Carlton, the 


UK media concern. 

Pearson is thought to be 
more Interested In Poly- 
Gram's television interests 
than its dm activities. In 
the 1980s, Pearson incurred 
heavy losses on its invest- 
ment in Goldcrest, the UK 
film company. It has since 
established a sizeable pres- 
ence in the television sector. 

PFE's classic television 
programmes could be added 
to Pearson's existing library, 
and might also be used to 
supply Channel 5, the UK 
terrestrial service In which 
it has an interest Similarly, 
PFE's television and video 
production activities could 
augment Pearson's interests. 

Pearson might, however, 
decide to mount a joint bid 
with another company, 
which would be in teres ted in 
taking control of PFE's fea- 
ture film businesses. 

Canal Plus, advised by 
Lazard Frtres. has affirmed 
that it is assembling a con- 
sortium of European Inves- 
tors to buy PFE. Carlton 
declined to comment on its 
intentions, while United 
News & Media is understood 
to have considered bidding, 
but has decided against 
doing so. 


Thistle whittles 


buyer shortlist 


By Scheherazade 
DanesMdKt, Lrisora 
Industries Correspondent 


Thistle Hotels has drawn up 
a preliminary shortlist of 
five bidders after completing 
sales presentations to more 
than a dozen prospective 
buyers over the past fort- 
night. 

The UK's second largest 
hotel operator, In which 
Brierley Investments of New 
Zealand holds a 46 per cent 
.stake, confirmed last month 
that it bad received a num- 
ber of approaches. 

The five are believed to 
have submitted bids for the 
whole group or for a sub- 


stantial number of its 91 
hotels. Those knocked out of 
the race Include StaMs. the 
Glasgow-based hotel and 
casino operator. 

The bidders are believed to 
include financial buyers and 
other hotel companies. Most 
are thought to be from over- 
seas. Several US hotel opera- 
tors and property invest- 
ment groups have targeted 
the UK as the first step in a 
European expansion strat- 
egy. 

Thistle, which has a mar- 
ket capitalisation of £l.4bu, 
is expected to hold detailed 
discussions with three of the 
five bidders before final 
negotiations. 


ing unwanted US and Cana- 
dian nuclear power plants. 

AmerGen said it would 
undertake detailed pre-acqui- 
sition due diligence on Three 
Mile Island L The shut down 
nuclear reactor, Three Mile 
Island 2. would remain 
owned by GPU. 

The sale price of 8100m 
consists of $23m for the reac- 
tor and $77m, payable over 
five years, for the plant's 
nuclear fuel. The ultimate 
sale price, which could rise 
to 8180m according to GPU, 


would be determined by pos- 
sible additional payments 
based on energy market 
clearing prices to 2010. 

The British group last 
month has reaffirmed its 
interest in buying a stake in 
all 20 nuclear reactors 
owned by Ontario Hydro, the 
stateowned utility. 

Robin . Jeffrey, deputy 
chairman, who beads the the 

UK nuclear power produc- 
er’s North American devel- 
opment team, said British 
Energy and its partner, Peco. 


proposed creating a pubHo- 
private joint venture to run 
Ontario's nuclear assets, i } 

Peter Hollins, .. ' British 
Energy’s chief executive,, 
said yesterday. "We've mads, 
real progress in North Amer- 
ica over the last year bn 
developing business opportu- 
nities.” 

T am confident that Brit- 
ish Energy. working with' 
our partner, Peco Energy, 
can play a significant role in 
the developing, competitive 
US electricity marketplace." 


deal much less attractive, 

Interpublic is offering 1.845 
of its own shares for every 
100 IPR shares. At Interpub- 
lic's $s>H share price of yes- 
terday, the offer values IPR 
at 7U8p per share - a 43 per 
cent premium to its share 
price on Thursday. It values 
the 9.5m shares owned by 
Lord ChadUngton, IPR's 
chairman, at £6.7m. 

Lord Chadlington. who as 
Peter Gummer founded 
Shandwick in 1974 and built 
it to the world's largest inde- 
pendent PR company, said 
IPR had recognised that its 
market was dividing into 
“big battalions and niche 
players.” 

Clients and staff would 
benefit from being part of a 
broader group, be said, and 
IPR' would expand through 
Interpublic’s global net- 
works. He estimated that, 
even after the takeover, the ' 
world's four largest public 
relations groups would con- 
trol less than 20 per cent of 
the market 

He added, however, that 
Interpublic would not merge 
its public relations business, 
Weber, with IPR. 

IPR has been through a 
turbulent period of restruct- 
uring and management 
departures. Its interim 
results, published yesterday, 
showed that £4.4m excep- 
tional operating costs forced 
it to a £3.4m pre-tax loss in 
the six months to April, 
down from a £3.9m profit. 
Operating income was 
unchanged at £60. lm. 
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The 03-storey International Finance Centra is sHD MMsJy known a* the Netwost Tower 


Brendan Corr 


Nat West Tower sold for £226m 


Bjr George Graham, 
Banking Edftor 


The UK's second tallest 
building is to Champ* hanib 

in a deal valued at £226m. 

National Westminster 
Bank yesterday exchanged 
contracts for the sale of the 
International Finance Centre 
- still widely known as the 
NatWest Tower - to a con- 
sortium made up of Grey- 
coat, the property company, 
Hermes Pensions Manage- 


ment, which runs the Past 
Office pension scheme., and 
Mercury Asset Management 

The 38-storey office block 
went through a four-year 
redevelopment after it was 
badly damaged by an IRA 
bomb in 1993. About 60 per 
cent of its 320,000 sq it have 
now been let. after Swiss 
Re, the reinsurance com- 
pany, agreed to take 27,000 
sq ft of space on levels 
16*18. 

NatWest expects the build- 


ing to be fully let and produ- 
cing income within the next 
12 months, at rents rising to 
more than £50 per sq ft for 
the top floors. The bank will, 
however, provide rental sup- 
port on any unlet space for 
up to two years after com- 
pletion. - 

Although the tower has a 
degree of prestige as the tall- 
est building in the City of 
London, it has been rejected 
as unsuitable by many 
potential tenant who want 


Talk sales house owed £1.2m 


By Cathy Newman 


The advertising sales house 
used by Talk Radio, the sta- 
tion being bid for by Kelvin 
MacKenzie, former editor of 
the Sun, is owed SlAn, It 
emerged yesterday. 

The discovery may lead to 
Mr MacKenzie lowering his 
offer for the business, unless 
a provision has already been 
made by the station. 

A confidential memo has 
been circulated to executives 
at CLT-Ufa, the Luxembourg 
broadcaster which is selling 
its 63 per cent stake in the 
station. There has been a 
preliminary investigation to 
discover why the sales 


house, CLT UK Radio Sales, 
is owed the money. 

It is thought the £l-2m 
sum derives largely from the 
slower collection and accel- 
erated payment of money 
owed, late cost invoicing and 
underfunded losses for 1996 
and 1997. A plan to repay the 
balance by the end of 1998 
has been drawn up. 

If the issue comes to light 
during due diligence, it is 
thought Mr MacKenzie, 
whose consortium this week 
entered exclusive negotia- 
tions to buy the station, may 
try to push the price down. 

His group, TalkCo, which 
is backed by News Interna- 
tional, the newspaper group. 


and MVL the venture capital 
outfit, has valued die station 
at £2Sm. He is expected to 
conclude a deal early next 
month. Talk's management 
valued the station at about 
£20m. but were eliminated 
by CLT because it decided 
not to raise Its bid. The man- 
agement was supported by 
United News & Media and 
Guardian Media Gfroup. rival 
newspaper owners. 

CLT-Ufa has signalled ft 
would like to put all its UK 
radio interests up for sale. 
However. Talk is the only 
station known to have gener- 
ated significant interest The 
group appointed Lehman 
Brothers, the US investment 


bank, to find a buyer for its. 
other, interests, including 
RTL Country, a country 
music . station which hroaid- 
casts in Greater Loudon, and 
an 80 per cent stake in 1 
Atlantic 252, the station 
which transmits fo the UK 
from Eire. - 

Mr. MacKenzie. who 
resigned- as .deputy chief 
ex ec uti ve of Mirror Group to 
lead tire Talk bid, has been 
talking to Iflextecfc about the 
possibility of the UKpay-TV 
company taking a stake in 
the station, if his bid suc- 
ceeds.. 

CLT-Ufe, Talk Radio and 
TsOkCo yesterday declined to 
comment. - 


Finelist proposes Parted merger 


By DavM BtackweR 


Finelist, the acquisitive car 
components distributor, yes- 
terday formally proposed a 
merger with rival Partco. 

Shares in Partco. which 
this week challenged Finelist 
to came up with a formal 
proposal, rose 27p to dose at 
258'4p. Finelist shares were 
unchanged at 281p. 


Finelist’s statement fol- 
lowed an earlier informal 
approach said to have been 
triggered partly by a profits 
wanting from Partco at the 
end of last month. 

Merging the two compa- 
nies would create a business 
with a value of more than 
£400m, with about 17 per 
cent of the fragmented after- 
market for car parts. 


Finelist is seeking to open 
. talks for a merger with 
Partco “on terms broadly 
reflecting their respective 
contributions to the enlarged 
group." Partoo said its board 
would give the proposal its 
full attention. 

' A merger would be the 
culmination of si series of 
deals engineered by Chris 
Swan, chief executive of 


FineUsL In March the gnnq> 
bought Lucas Service UK 
and Independent Parts 
Group,. two car components 
makers, for £38m and £38.4m 
respectively. 

Partco warned that -first 
half profits would be helpvr . 
City expectations because 
the mlldr winter had cut 
demand for brakes b™ radi- 
ators. 


Waste Recycling in 
acquisition talks 


Nationwide in 
‘tricks 5 accusation 


ByLeyb Badton 


Waste Recycling, a fast- 
growing waste disposal 
group, said yesterday it was 
in negotiations for a possible 
acquisition to become "a 
much more potent force” in 
the UK rubbish sector. 

David Williams, chairman, 
declined to name the com- 
pany involved but be said be 
hoped to conclude a deal 
"within weeks rather than 
months". 

Waste Recycling was 


forced by the stock exchange 
to the announcement 

after its shares rose 10 per 
cent in early trading yester- 
day before closing up 2$%p 
at 499V«p. 

The waste industry is not 
short of merger targets that 
would fit the bflL Yorkshire 
Environmental, the waste 
subsidiary of Yorkshire 
Water, and Shanks 
McEwan, one of the larger 
operators, declined to com- 
ment on whether they were 
in talks- with Waste. 


Nationwide, the building 
society facing a critical vote 

on damutuahsation, was yes= 
terday attacked for using 
“tricks” to gain votes after 
extending the deadline for 
voting in branches to Mon- 
day evening. Branches were 
to stop taking votes an Sat- 
urday, writes Janes Mackin- 
tosh. 

. Andrew Muir, who is 
standing for the board in an 
attempt to force the socaety 
to aband o n its mutual sta- 
tus, said: "They hope they 


can get more customers 
through the doors with the 
cashiers doing foe trick foam 
last year of requesting -vot- 
ers to vote in favour of 
mutuality. I think they are 
worried.” 

Nationwide refused to 
comment an voting except to 
say tha£2raautbf4Rm: eligi- 
ble mpwhnf *' >mi‘> rtiot their' 

votes Softer - a sftnflar pro- 
portion to the final turnout 

in last year* ptBL- v i 

The deadline for postal 
votes l&liam on Tuesday. ; - 
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biotechnology 


The sale of the Three Mile ! 
Island plant is subject, to >a { 
number . of conditions, i 
f ounding go days of 1 on-site I 
due diligence and a series of | 
regulatory approvals, which 
could take up to two years. 

Approvals for the sale are 
required from the Nuclear 
Regulatory ' Commission, 
Federal Energy Regulatory j 
Comnussian. Securities and' 
Exchange oommtesian. Penn- 1 
sylvanfa Public Iftttfty Com- 
mission and New Jersey 
Board of PtiUic Utilities. ' . 


Corteses’ remuneration 
defence ^inappropriate’ 


Lboti Ivcsy, the former rariuneraBon committee chairmen at . 
Codecs, yesterday defended the benefits package tor Glen., 
Travers, tis former chairman and chief execute*. The state-. 


merit appeared to set Mr ivory at odds with the company, : 
where he ts.stBt a nonnaxecutive director. ' 1 •/ 


- DetaBs of the eteboratepackage emergedin a£T.5m dalm 
tor loss of office fifed b£ Mr Ttawraagain^ 
htotwrfinokW-C^^ hxtoded£4a^0fr.a /sarto cover' 
membership of a chief execufive^ forum, and £34.500 tor 
business-class flights to Australia tor hfe family: Mr Ivory jsted 
yesterday that these were "normal &patriate-arWtQemen&. 

. The company said that hmry left toe remunerate 
rrdttee at the board-meeting, and. had not. consulted other 
directors abdut Ids statement, whfcft was .issued through a* '■ 
spokesman for Mr Travera. A soured dose to the company 
said ft was “NghiY Inappropriate fcr ^ 
to behave In thfe fashion*.. " 

Mr ivory said, the package had been agreed to: 1338, 
renewed with The board’s agreement In 7992. aid reviewed 
annuaty by the cmmpanyls auditor. He added: “At no stage 
has there been: iany ove^Tequkement to change those ; 
arrangements by the boafd, me remuneration committee or \ '. 
the two main shwehoktarsvtf Codecs” since 1992. Andrew 
EdgecHffe-Jotmson: : . ~ . 


DIGITAL T&EWS-iS 


Telecom Italia talks to News Corp 


Telecom HaBa.: the. recently privatised telecommunications ■- 
conglomerate, has held “prelmtnbry cfiscusskms’vrtth Rupert 
Murdoch's News Corporation about toe possibility of British 
Sky Broadcasting, the UK pay-W.rarnpahy, joining a digital 
TV joint venture. 

... In April. Telecom Kalla joined forces with RAI. the state tele- 
vision channel; to create a Joint venture to provide cfigftaf TV 
services.- ftsakl then that ffwoutd be looldng for international 
-partners for the project “Rupert Murdoch to one of the people 
with whom we have had contacts” aakl a Telecom Itafia offi- 
cial. “The possibffifies of any accord, have not yet bean - " ’■ 
defined, and fin any event' ttfey woukf have lb geft toe . 
go-ehead of RAJ." 

- "The digital platform project sighed 'with 'RAI has bad to the. 
creation of a busfnessTton that seems ^to have prcepects 
inferior to what we mignt otherwise achieve. We a re, there- 1 
fore, looking to sot aside that plan and open up toe possibility 
Of getting a joint venture partner "James BHtz ■ 1 


their space arranged over 
fewer floors. 

The deal includes four mjr- 
rounding lowrise binkhngsr 
15 Bishopsgate. 20/21 old. 
Broad Street, 27 Old Broad 
Street Mid the Gibson Hall, a 
Victorian confection of Dev- 
onshire marble and gold leaf 
which also had to be exten- 
sively restored after the 
Bishopsgate bomb. 

These b ml dings will be - 
leased back by NatWest on a 
market basis. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


SkyePharma eyes new technology 


SkyePharmai the drug development company, has raised ' 
$37rt>, (£2$L.4«n) net through a gtobal offering priced- at 70p a 

- share ov per American Depositary Share - each equiv- 
alent of TOortflnary, shares. ' 

. tt airos to use the proceeds to buy^eew technologies. -The 
company,, which has also bacterid a fating on Nasdaq saW ■ 
yesterday most of the. offering of 36m shares '- about 10 pel* 
cent of the pte-offaring total had been taken up by US. 
biva^forsL -.v. . .' J/. 

. SkyePharma Is thought to be unhappy with what it sees as 

- thill faiure of the City to undefotand fis business ard the ran: 

aequeot low rafingLOf Rs shares. Most of its customers are 
US-based, Vhghria Marsh „ 




PA^CA( 9 NG EQUIPMBiT 


BWI M ^ataw^t double size 


BWI. wtifctT mates packaging equipment arid process _ 
macNmry. to to abnost double In size through the $55m ^ ' 
(E33Jn^ acqulsft>on of RA Jones & Co, a US manufacturer of 
packaging machinery.' 

Stewart Brown; chief executive, said the purohase was a 
good strategic fit with. BWI's existing US operations and , 
woifd lead the group into new areas such as electronic pack- 
aging maciwery. Gearing wBLrise to 115 par cent but Mr 
Brown said the cash generation of the combined group would 
^ve Interest obrtr of 5 times. RA Jones made pre-tax profits 
of $5L5ra In 1937. on turnover of $83.4m. Christopher Swann 


FOODS 


Golden Vale finalises Rye deal 


Golden Vala^ foe Irish foods company, yesterday finalised the 
1£2Qm (jC16L9m) acqutoition of Rye Valley Foods, the Irish . .. 
company which Is one of the largest names in the UK pre- , 
pared frbzerj foods market The move is part of Golden Vale’s 
strategy to diversify away from mBk-based products towards - 
manufactured food snacks. John Murray Brawn 


COMPUTER SERVICES 


Radius subject of £15m MB0 


The management of Radius Is seeking to tdee tee aifing com- 
puter services youp private through a £l5.4m buy-out 
backed by Alchemy Investment Plan, the venture capftaibts.;; 
The t^er.<rf5Sp per share, though a premium to Thursday's’? 
dose of 42p, Is weB bekw a peak of 7%j. Pre-tax profits have 
been declining since 1995. Poor trading In the retail division 
and the deferral ofa string of twefers led to two profit wam- 
fogto lh‘1S97‘. Atehemy hwestmerit 'Plan will take aBS'per cent 
eqdty stoke. Acceptances have .been received representing 
4al pafcttent of the shares. Christopher Swann . . 


FINANCIAL SBW 1 CES 


Prudential lifts Bluewater slake 


Pnidehtial, the finaidai services company, is to indattee Its 
stake In -Bluewater. Sirope's largest retefi and leisure eom- 
P l*t to per cant In November 1996, Prudential paid 

Ih foe nortfhwest Kent centre, 
which * valued at E1.1 bn. The corr^eny yesterd^ deefined 
to say ftpw much H: was paytng for tee Increased bfaka. ft has 
..ojfoqitotos to a totd-pf 50 per ceritxrf foe complebt. 

Wfgifo ^rto'tracft^lh'March'aid is already 9Q per cant let 
The.criffoe b betog dBywfpped by Lend Lease ConxxMtoi of 
AttotriaBa.|jaqriaBfofooii. . . (r 


INVESTMBfTTRUSTS 


sparks anger 


tnvMteMnt Trusts 


emit 

*nm*W teuton 


8hterihdWeis df ^King-TObuna. the £3€bfoteveA^ trusted 
the centre of- a bdfertekeovw battle, reacted fiatoust^yester- 
■ day when ft ehnouaertf a further detay to-fte tonfoswaited 
restrudUfog j3ropo4als. “tf rbkxidy rtttictdous -r It's just typir 
oatefft«vraytn»te_Jj?ftove,".^ one fostttutforial investor. 
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MS US GROUP'S SHA RES F ALL SHARPLY AFTER DE CISION NOT TO DISPOS E OF ITS TW O MAIN ASSETS 

Triton chief quits after sale plans abandoned 


By Robert Conte h London 
and WBRam UaAe h New York 


TWton Energy, the Dallas- 
based explorer, ended 
months of speculation about 
its future yesterday by 
announcing that it would 
not sell its two rrm-i^ assets 
after all 

Tom F innic , chief executive 
and the main promoter erf a 
plan that would have 
resulted in the effective sale 
of the whole company, 
resigned after it became 
clear that an auction for the 


company would fan , mainly 
because of low cti prices. 

The announcement caused 
a sharp decline in Triton's 
share price. In morning trad- 
ing on Wan street, it lost 
$9% to $ 21 %. Backers of the 
sale had hoped for bids that 
would have valued Triton 
shares in the $40-450 range. 

Robert Holland, Triton's 
interim chief executive, 
acknowledged that investors 
would be unhappy with the 
decision. “People did expect 
the sale of the company." he 
said. 


In March, .Triton said it 
would sell its two main 
assets - a 12 per cent stake 
in Colombia's giant C nsiana 
and- Cupiagua fields and its 
50 per cent share of the Joint 
Development Area, a gas- 
rich offehore region between 
Malaysia and Thailand. How- 
ever, its advisers said the 
preferred option was for the 
company’s complete sale 
Triton executives said yes- 
terday they would stiff con- 
sider a takeover offer for the 
company. “If there are 
opportunities for this com- 


pany to do transactions with 
other companies we will cer- 
tainly be available to talk 
abont them," said Sheldon 

Brikyi^ chairman. 

Triton declined to com- 
ment on the auction, 
although it is flight that. 
there were no formal offers 
for the whole company. 

Mr Erlkson said the reason 
for the management change 
and restructuring was 
because managers are “try- 
ing to change the direction 
of Triton going forward'*. 

He added that the com- 


pany planned to "dramatic- 
ally scale back" its explora- 
tion activity. 

Instead of a sale, Triton 
announced a deal with 
Atlantic Richfield (Areo/, 
undo- which its most press- 
ing financial problems are 
expected to be eased. 

Arco wifi take a 50 per 
cent stake in Triton’s share 
of the JDA. In a complicated 
and phased deal, the Los- 
Angeles- based company wfll 
pay up to JffiTm to secure 
the 50 per cent stake, 
including an upfront pay- 


ment to Triton of $i50m. 

The abortive Triton sale 
took place against a back- 
drop of the bleak economic 
outlook in Asia and a slide 
in crude ofl prices. 

In the year since execu- 
tives began seeking ways of 
overcoming a cash crunch, 
brought about by a period of 
heavy capital spending, the 
oil price has fallen about 30 
per cent. Malaysian and Thai 
stock exchanges, meanwhile, 
have lost about half their 
value as a result of the 
regional economic crisis. 


STOCK EXCH A NG E S SOC IETE DES BO URSES FR ANCESES PUNS RIVAL ALLIANC E TO LONDON/FRANKFURT LINK- UP 

Paris seethes at offer of ‘second-class’ berth 


By Edward Luce and 
Vbtcent Boland 


Jean.- Franco is Theodore, 
chairman of the Paris stock 
exchange, yesterday laid his 
cards on the table. Paris, to 
Judge by the tone of Mr 
Theodore's remarks, Is 
clearly seething at the fact 
that it was- excluded from 
the alliance between the 
London Stock Exchange and 
the Deutsche Bdrse 
announced last week. 

“We were only informed 
about the alliance on the 
same day as everyone .else," 
said Mr Theodore. 

More to the point, how- 
ever, Mr Th&xtore said he 
was affronted by the sugges- 
tion - made by an official in 
Frankfurt - that Paris might 
join the alliance as a junior 
partner. Mr Theodore said 
the French stock market was 
not prepared to be treated as 
a ‘‘second-class’* passenger. 

“If this [the Londcm/Frank- 
furt alliance] is a ship, there 
are first-class passengers 
steering the ship [London 
and Frankfurt] while the 
other passengers would be 
locked away in second-class 
on a lower deck,” said Mr 
Theodora 

The Society des Bourses 
Franceses would not be 
interested in joining such an 
alliance unless the terms 
were drastically changed to 


include equal representation 
for Paris and other continen- 
tal exchanges, he said. 

Given that there was little 
certainty the alliance would 
be opened up to others an 
eqaal teems, Paris ha d Utile 
choice hut to build ah alter- 
native alliance of European 
exchanges which would com- 
pete with the London/Frank- 
furt platform. 

“If the US market is big 
enough to support two com- 
peting exchanges [Nasdaq 
and the New York Stock 
Exchange] then we can do it 
to Europe,” he said. 

Few details were available 
on bow Hie competing 
exchange would operate, but 
Mr Theodore said he was 
confident that the exchanges 
in Milan, Madrid and the 
Benelux countries shared 
the SBF’s reaction to the 
tie-up between Frankfurt 
an<| London. 

.The SBF would work 
towards constructing the. 
new aiiianca by September, 
he said. In additinn, the SBF 
would explore the possibility 
of an affiance with the New 
York Stock Exchange to into 
ror similar discussions 
which are taking place 
between Nasdaq and the 
Deutsche Bdrse. 

Officials at other European 
exchanges yesterday said 
they were not surprised by 
Mr Theodore’s reaction, 


which many of them shared. 
However, none were pre- 
pared to commit themselves 
to participation in the SBF- 
led alliance. And rare even 
tho proposal out of 

hand. 

Market analysts, too, were 
sceptical about the workabil- 
ity of such an affiance. 

“My suspicion is that Paris 
Is trying to build op its bar- 
gaining position in advance 
of talks to join the Frank- 
furt/Landon ass,” said Paul 
Horne, an economist oh 
European equities at Salo- 
mon Smith Barney. 

“At the end of the day, the 
logic is for the creation of a 
pan-European platform. This 
is what the market wants.” 

OBlcMf at the Deutsche 
BOrse said they were open to 
negotiations with other 
European exchanges “at any 
time”. This was in spite of 
the fact that London and 
Frankfurt bad announced 
that they would take 12 
months to hammer out the 
flesh and bones of their 

aTlinncft- 

Cross-membershlp 
between the two to 
scheduled for January. 

Judging, however, by the 
speed of recent 

developments, only the 
foolhardy would rule out the 
possibility that the French 
wrD have boarded the ship 
by then. 



Jean-Rancoit Thtedom says the S8F b exploring the posstxRy of an affiance with the NYSE 


Tyco ahead of 
expectations 


By WQDam Lewis 


Tyco International, the 
acquisitive US manufacturer 
and supplier of industrial 
products, yesterday reported 
third-quarter earnings above 
analysts' expectations. 

It said diluted earnings per 
share, before extraordinary 
items, were 54 cents a share, 
50 per cent up on the 36 
cents achieved to the same 
period last year. 

Analysts polled by 
research group First Call 
had been expecting 51 cents. 

In recent years Tyco has 
grown rapidly through 
acquisitions. However, 
unlike traditional conglom- 
erates, it has limited its take- 
overs to companies to its 
own business segments; dis- 
posable and speciality prod- 
ucts, fire and security ser- 
vices. flow control and 
electrical and electronic 
components. 

Unlike several other 
so-called “serial” buyers, 
Tyco’s executive team insist 
that acquisitions must be 
accretive to earnings within 
a year. As a result it has 
achieved strong stock price 
performance in recent 
months. Since January its 
shares have risen more than 
60 per cent, and it now has a 
market capitalisation of 


about $39.5bn. In morning 
trading yesterday, its shares 
nudged up $4 to $68%. 

hi May. Tyco unveiled the 
$&3bn takeover of US Surgi- 
cal, the medical products 
manufacturer, in an all-stock 
deal to bolster the position 
of its disposable and special- 
ity products division. 

“All of our businesses con- 
tinue to grow at Tyco,” Den- 
nis Koriowski, chairman send 
chief executive officer, said. 
“Our focus on the expansion 
of our ongoing businesses, as 
well as the integration of our 
acquisitions, provided con- 
tinued improvement to oper- 
ating margins.” 

The company plans to step 
up its takeover programme 
in Europe. Asia and South 
America in an attempt to 
shift Us revenue base away 
from North America. About 
40 per cent of its revenues 
derive from its businesses 
outside North America. 

Income before extraordi- 
nary items rose from 9197.9m 
to $320.2m. Sales for the 
quarter climbed 27 per cent 
to S3J4bn, compared with 
£L55bn. 

Earnings for the third 
quarter of 1997 have been 
restated to account for the 
takeovers - through pool- 
ings of interests - of ADT. 
Keystone and Inbrand. 


Autoliv revenues hurt 
by strike at GM 


By Greg Mdvor In Stockholm 

Autoliv, the Swedlsh-US 
group which is one of the 
world’s largest suppliers of 
car seat belts and airings, 
said yesterday it was losing 
almost $lm in revenue each 
day from the strike at Gen- 
eral Motors plants in the US. 

The US automotive group 
is one of Autoliv’s most 
important customers, contri- 
buting about 10 per cent of 
turnover. Wilhelm Hull, 
Autoliv chief financial offi- 
cer, said the company would 
disclose the strike’s effect on 


profits when it publishes 
first-half results on Thurs- 
day. “Clearly, it is not a goal 
situation for any supplier.” 
About 450 of Autoliv’s 6,000 
US workforce had been laid 
off because of the strike. 

Autoliv, which merged 
with the automotive safety 
business of Morton interna, 
tional of the US last year, 
made pre-tax profits of 
$31 7.5m in 1997 an sales of 
$3.3bn. Analysts forecast 
half-year pre-tax profits of 
about $148m. 

Autoliv shares fell SKr4 to 
SKr244J50 yesterday. 
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LI 

□ 

BRITISH-BORNEO 

n 


PETROLEUM SYNDICATE PLC 

— — 

a 

CAE INC 

□ 

□ 

CAISSE CENTRALS DES 

n 


BANQUES POPULATES 

1— fc 

□ 

CAISSE DES DEPOTS FT 

□ 


CONSIGNATIONS 

□ 

□ 

CADCA GERAL DE DEP6SIT0S 

□ 

□ 

CARBONE LORRAINE GROUP 

f— 1 

□ 

CASINO 

LI 

i— i 

□ 

CASTORAMA 

LI 

r - V 

□ 

CATALANA OCCIDENTE 

Li 


GROUP 

□ 

□ 

CHIEFTAIN INTERNATIONAL 

□ 


INC 

□ 

a 

CIA CERVEJARIA BRAHMA 

Q 

a 

CIBA SPECIALTY CHEMICALS 


a 

COGEMA 

□ 

□ 

COFINOGA GROUP 

Q 

□ 

CONTINENTAL 

□ 


AKT1ENGESELLSC RAFT 

□ 

□ 

CREDIT AGRICOLE 

□ 

□ 

CREDIT SUISSE GROUP 

□ 

□ 

DEXIA 

□ 

□ 

DRESDNEB BANK GROUP 


□ 

EIFFAGE 

Q 

□ 

EMC GROUP 

Q 

□ 

ERAMET GROUP 

Q 


ERIDANIA BEGHIN-SAY 
ESSILOR 

ETAM D^VELOPPEMENT 
EXPAND 

FRANCE TELECOM 

FRANZ HANIEL & CIE GMBH 

GEAAG 

GROUP GTM 

HOECHST 

HOGG ROBINSON 

HUGO BOSS 

HUNGARIAN EXPORT-IMPORT 

BANK LTD 

HURRICANE 

HYDROCARBONS LTD 

IMPEXMETALSA 

IMS 

INCOLTD 
INDUSTRIVARDEN 
INDUSTRY & CONSTRUCTION 
BANK 

ING GROUP 
INKOMBANK 
KPN 

LAFARGE 

LECTRASYSTtMES 

LURGI 

MAGYAR KOLKERESKEDELMI 
BANK 

MASCOTECH INC 
MfNORCO 
MODO 
MOL RT 

NEFTEKHIMPROM 
NORBERT DENTRESSANGLE 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN 
CORPORATION 
PEARSON PLC 
PERNOD RICARD 
PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES 
INC 


□ PINAULT-PRINTEMPS- 
REDOLTTE 

□ PLASTIC OMNIUM 

□ PRIMAGAZ 

□ PROMODiS 

□ PSA PEUGEOT CITROEN 

□ RAMCO ENERGY PLC 

□ RANDSTAD HOLDING NV 

□ RAUMA 

□ REPSOL 

□ ROCHE GROUP 
O ROSTELECOM 

□ ROYAL CANIN 
O SABATE GROUP 

□ SANOFI 

O SAVEURS DE FRANCE 

□ SCHERING 

O SCHLUMBERGER 
Q SCHNEIDER 
O SCOR 

□ SGN GROUP 

□ SIDEL 

□ SOLVAY GROUP 

□ SONAE INVESTIMENTOS 
Q SOUTHERN COMPANY 

□ STATOIL 

O SWISS EXCHANGE 
O TELIA GROUP 

□ TESMA INTERNATIONAL INC 

□ THE RABOBANK GROUP 
Q TRACTEBEL 

□ UNEXIMBANK 

□ UNIBAIL 

O UNION BANCA1RE PRIVEE, 

genEve 

□ USINOR 
O VALEO 

□ VESA 

O VEREINSBANK 

Q VIA G 
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Japanese banks’ bad 
debt now put at $250bn 


By Gwen Bobbsea to Tokyo 

The official estimate of the 
bad-debt burden plaguing 
japan's banks other lend- 
ing Institutions has soared to 
Y35,OOObn ($250bn) from 
Y25,QQ0bu reported earlier in 
the year due to new account- 
ing standards, Japan's new 
financial watchdog said yester- 
day. 

The Financial Supervisory 
Agency, established in June to 
investigate and regulate 
Japan's financial sector, said 
the new standards covered a 
wider range of non-performing 
loans and were in line with US 
standards. The new rules 
include a requirement for 
banks to report problem loans 
which are more than three 
month in arrears, instead of 
the sis months previously. 

The new standards will not 
come Into force officially until 
next year, but all banks and 
most deposit-taking institu- 
tions had provided revised fig- 
ures of their financial posi- 
tions as of March at the FSA’s 
request, said Dais uke Kote- 


gawa, & divisional director at 
the agency. The FSA is also 
overseeing hw plpmpntatinn of 
the government's "bridge 
bank" scheme to take over fail- 
ing institutions. 

As a prelude to the bridge- 
bank scheme, the agency ear- 
lier this 7nmiih launched an 
investigation and audit of 

Japan's IS top harilm- 

Analysts said yesterday's fig- 
ures provided further evidence 
that Japan's bad-loan problems 
were far worse than admnd- 
edgsd so far by insti- 

tutions. They also welcomed 
the FSA’s announcement of 
the figures as concrete evi- 
dence of the authorities* push 
for greater transparency. "But 
they really are just numbers 
and win remain just numbers 
unto we see figures come out 
from external audits," said 
Brian Waterhouse, banking 
analyst at HSBC Securities. 

The FSA’s investigation is 
the "critical issue, not the vol- 
untary figures provided by the 
hauls themselves," James 
McGinnis, hanking analyst at 
Dres drier Kletnwort Benson in 


Tokyo. "Everyone knows the 
bad debts are out there. The 
big question is whether the 
FSA win ultimately have the 
guts to let at least me of the 
top 19 banks go to the wall. 
Not just (me of the small rural 
banks." 

The level of bad debt is 
almost certain to rise signifi- 
cantly after the FSA’s investi- 
gation, officials said. 

Of the Y35,000bn In bad debt, 
— ip«*l n| ttng the top 19 
commercial, trust and 
long-term credit banks as well 
as all regional banks - 
accounted for Y22.000bn of 
total non-performing loans, a 
figure included In their results 
for the flTianrii>i year which 
ended an March 31. 

£n step with the higher, 
revised figure for non-perform- 
ing loans, banks also increased 
bad-loan write-offs to 
Y15,000bn in the year to March 
and loan-loss provisioning to 
about Y10.000bn, significantly 
increasing the balance of their 
special accounts for loan-loss 
write-offs to about Y19,OO0bn 
from Yi2£00bn a year earlier. 
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as Lockheed 
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THE LEX COLUMN 


Court reverses cup ban on 
same-owner soccer clubs 


By Patrick Kanmsoa 

The battle between European 
football's governing body and 
the sport’s new breed of com- 
mercial owners took a twist 
yesterday when a little-known 
Swiss court overturned a ban 
on clubs under common own- 
ership playing in the same 
European competition. 

Enic, the London-based 
sports and entertainment 
group which owns three conti- 
nental clubs, had its appeal 
against the ban by Ueh, the 
organisation that runs Euro- 
pean football, upheld by the 
Court of Arbitration for Sport 

The decision means two Enic 
dubs, AEK Athens of Greece 
and Slavia Prague of the Czech 
Republic, can play in the Uefa 
Cup this season. 

Uefa had told AES that it 
could not take up the place in 
the cup it had earned last sea- 
son because another Enic- 
owned club, Slavia, had 
already qualified for the com- 
petition. The governing body 
had introduced the rule on 


common ownership in May 
because it feared sporting 
Impartiality could be under- 
mined if two chibs with the 
same owner met in the same 
European competition. 

Yesterday Enic welcomed 
the Tmmanna court’s judgment 
- which lasts for png nmm — 
and said it would continue to 
to seek a way of protecting 
sporting integrity of competi- 
tions while not restricting 
investment in cash-starved 
European clubs. 

However, Uefa reacted 
angrily to the ruling, saying it 
"deplored'' the CAS decision 
because “it gave precedence to 
the defence of the economic 
interests of major investors” 
over Uefa's attempt to protect 
football’s integrity. 

The court’s derision boosted 
Emc’s shares, which rose 16p 
to 184p on the London Stock 
Exchange Playing in Euro- 
pean competition can generate 
substantial extra revenues and 
profits for clobs. and investors 
had feared the Uefa ban would 
affect Enic’s profitability. 


Companies in this issue 


The group, set op several 
years ago by Joe Lewis, the 
Bahamas-based billionaire 
financier, also owns Vicenza of 
Italy and is a large shareholder 
In Rangers of Scotland. 

The derision will also have 
bem greeted by relief among 
football’s other multi-club 
owners - the French broad- 
casting group Canal Plus 
(owner of Paris Saint-Germain 
of France and Servette of Swit- 
zerland), and the Slovakian 
steel group VSZ, which owns 
FC Kosice in Slovakia and 
Sparta Prague in the Czech 
Republic. 

The overturning of the ban 
is the second time this year 
there has been a dash between 
Uefit and the court, set up in 

1983 by the International 
Olympic Committee to rule an 
sporting disputes. 

In May it ruled that Uefa’s 
executive committee did not 
have the authority to ban the 
Belgian football dub Ander- 
lechl from European competi- 
tion for bribing a referee in a 

1984 Uefa Cup semi-final. 


Markets Latest 


By Christopher Paricts 
ta Los Angelas, Aadrew 
EdgecWe-Jotesou in London ad 
MMam Lewis to New Yeric 

Northrop Grumman lost more 
than 5 per cent of its market 
value yesterday after Lock- 
I heed Martin bowed to Penta- 
gon pressure to abandon its 
plans to form a new super- 
i power in US defence . and 
aerospace. 

Despite bullish growth pre- 
| dictions Issued yesterday by 
Northrop, the group’s stock 
dipped close to the level at 
which Lockheed launched its 
SUbn bid a year ago. In early 
trading on Wall Street North- 
rop’s share price foil $7& to 
$90£, while Lockheed’s shares 
rose to $106%. 

Cancellation of the deal, a 
possibility since the- justice 
department launched a block- 
ing lawsuit in March, became 
inevitable this week when Pen- 
tagon officials dismissed Lock- 
heed's final concessions. 

In recent talks, the company 
is understood to have offered 
to separate the merged defence 
electronics operations - the 
most contentious divisions - 
into a "passive" b usiness , sep- 
arate from the parent 

However, the Pentagon, 
which noted that the combine d 
group would account for 25 per 
cent of its budget, is 

believed to have hardened its 
position after a senior official 
threatened to resign if the plan 
was approved. 

Kent Kresa, Northrop chair- 
man, yest e rday that the 
company was not for sale, and 
that he expected revalues to 
grow by $ 2 bn to flSm a year 
by 2002. However, analysts 
were divided cm its prospects. 

Same «atH it could advance 
by acquiring companies HaeW, 
but others pointed ont that 
there were few companies left 
offering a good fiL 

Meanwhile, William Cohen, 
defence secretary, suggested 
the Pentagon would be com- 
fortable with more mergers 
and consolidation. 

A test of whether this atti- 
tude extends towards non-US 
buyers could come if the UK’s 
General Electric Company 
moves to open formal talks 
with Northrop. Lord Simpson, 
GEC managing director, said ^ 
nw rllnr this year ha was stand- 
tag by to start talks. i 


Anti-trust authorities an both sides, 
of the Atlantic are on the warpath. 
The Lockheed Martin/Northrop 
Grumman merger has collapsed.. 
MCI has had. to sril its internet busi- 
ness as 'the price for the approval of 
its takeover hy WoridCom. And Brit- 
ish Airways has been forced to sur- 
render a large number of landing, 
slots to tie-up with American. Air- 
lines. 

To inve stors, this may .look Jflfce 
TnA.wring- But there is a reason. At 
this late stage in the merger boom. 
yrmc industries have gone through 
several rounds of consolidation. 
Lockheed had already swallowed 
Martin Marietta and Loral, while 
Nort h rop had merged with Grom- 
, tnan - the deal that collapsed was, 
jn a combination erf fivB. com- 

1 Equally, MCI was only the 

latest in WorldCom’s deal-making 
i frenzy. It Is hardly surprising that 
anti-trust authorities are finding 
more to worry about .. 

The mag for shareholders is that 
it is precisely such "conso H datl nn" 
deals which promise the biggest pay- 
offs. Costs can be cut . and, if the 

regulators nod off, market powercan 
be enhanced too. 

Of coarse, even with the trust- 
busters wide awake, other types of 
> mega-deal can be done: AT&T can 
probably acquire Td even ff MCI 
would have been taboo; Chrysler can 
sell out to Daimler-Benz even if not . 
to Ford. 

Deals which open op new markets 
can stm make industrial sense. But 
with benefits, they are prob- 

ahly not worth the typical 2090 per 
cent premiums purchasers still have 
to pay - on top of already inflated, 
prices. Hence, the miwrrttmrfafate 
market reaction to some of the latest 



Cross-border deals within Etsupe 
may be an exception. After afi, the 

tfirr g to mrrenry a h/miri nfDr npp nrLry - 

ntttas for consolidation without ron- 
Tiiwp foul of anti trust authorities. 
But, that apart, the. -regulators’ 
hyperactivity provides another rea-. 
son to suspect the merger boom may 
be peaking. . 

Northrop Grumman 

Now that It has been rudely farced 
back an to its own. two feet. - what 
does the fixture hold for Northrop 
Grumman? Despite the brave words 
of Kent Krana, its chairman, the mil- 
itary Mwitrffft n r is unlikely to sur- 
vive hi its present form. Narthrop'fr 
annual distance revenues of f9bn 
comp are to $29bn for Lockheed and 


- 
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over fl5bn each for Boring and Ray- 
theon. This looks a tat like, a pony 
butting beads with three elephants. 
Telflngly, the group’s shares are 
hack to where they were before 
Lockheed bid last' July, while the 
stock market has gained 4Qper cent, 

Northrop, therefore, will have to 
buy or sen It could try to create A 
fourth. bfe defence group by hoover- 
ing up smaller rivals, such as litton 
Industries. Having blocked Lockheed 
to preserve. - competition, . tine- US 
Department erf Defence-(DoiD) would 
p res um ably -back. 'suck. a. strategy. 
But given the- Utiy .nature of the 
remaining targets, fina ls as KWy to 
create a hodgepodge aa a company 
of reel value. It is'a&o questionable 
whether Mr Krefla, having agreed to 
sell mice, has the stomach -far a 
long-winded acquisition strategy. 

That could, open the door for the 
UK’s. General Electric Company, 
which is kaeuoaNarthrop's defence 
electronics.— roughly its sales. 
Admittedly, Nartbrofr contains lots' 
of "Mack bcotT technology, so getting 
DoD clearance would be tough. One 
solution might be to place the sensi- 
tive parts Into a subsidiary, pro- 
tected. by-Chtaase walls and with an 
independent board. A sebond hurdle 
is that GEC does not want Nartb* 

rop’s airframe business.. It would 
either have to bid ta. paptnerahip 
with, say, British Aerospace, or buy 
the whole cosopany.and hope to-sefl 
an parts of it later. Both options Joe* 
messy and potentially risky. That 
does not make s deal impossible. , 


. It Is rare taJeel sany for prates? 
sional golfers. Yesterday, though, 
was ana of those days. A lashing-, 
wind at Royal Bkkdala '.left- mostr of 
the Open championship contender* 
look in g tike humble dob backers. 


. StMB toe* "Mw * taSSPtWofohw >7 


Stm, if playing the gaumfor a taring 
can be tough, try ssUtag-ctabs; halls 

or clothes. Kc&Iberg Kravis Roberts, 
the buy-out speriagste^hav* had a 
, ni ghtmare since they bought into a _ 
golf eqirfpgrant business -two years 
ago. Nor. has a lucrative tndatse- 
. meat <rf Tiger Woods, helped NQce’s. 
golf division - wbidx ls in disarray. 

. Even CaBaway Gotta fabulous suc- 
cess story, has stumbled into the 
rough, FirstquArtsr oarotegs foil by- 
54 per cent, the" share' has halved in 
. the past year, and tbe-had news is 
pztdnhlyaatoFVuc. 

• It was not supposedr to be this way 
GcK was the growth, sport: women 
were entering it and . T%er Woods 
was making the - game coal for 
minorities and youth, innovations 
allowed; manufacturers' to charge 
ever taster pricertbHheir products. 
And if thoe Is ever a case of selling 
candy to Hds; putting an €q>msive 
new golf club in front of a rich man 
fait - 

The current setbacks do not 
negate the buB shay. There are 3Bm 
gottss- worldwide and oxtiy into the 
sport by giants such as Nike and 
Adidas suggests they see lots of 
potential. But the price of staying in 
the business is going up relentlessly. 
Those wit h out fiie ability to fund big 
re se ar c h and madoritag stand a bet 
ter chance of breaking par at Birk- 
daie than competing withtheblg 
boys. 

Euro bourse - 

.The Paris Bourse is clearly 
annoyed U may onlybe able to join 
the new. Anglo- German stock 
exchange project as a jtmjcr partner. 
But fa lis threat to set up its own 
euro alliance really serious? Hardly. 
None of the exr.famgRft Paris wants 
to: link, .with fa prepared to commit 
itself - and for good reason. Even 
piling Italy, Spain, and Benelux on 
top of Paris would not achieve 
much: together they account for a 
.third of Europe’s top 800 stocks, 
while' 'the London-Frankfurt axis 
speaks for hearty half. And though 
Veer York is a big- name, it is not 
clear what it would bring to the 
party: 

. Moreover, is Paris' really prepared 
to follow through its rhetoric « nd 
cut all file other exchanges in as 
equal partners — even tiny Luxem- 
bourg which brings not even one of 
Europe's top stocks? More likely, it 
hopes fiucLif.it creates enough fuss 
London and Frankfurt will give it a 
bigger slice of their project - ... 
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Weather 


Europe today 

Northern Eirope will have 
showers and sunny spate, with 
steadier rain and the chance of 
thunderstorms In southern 
Scandinavia. Showers wM spread 
towards the Baltic states end 
central and eastern regions this 
afternoon. Western Russia w(B 
have some thundery min. The 

remainder of Europe w9 be 
mostly dry and sunny. The 
Mediterranean and surrounding 
countries uriff be fine, and itwfll 
be very hot In toe centra of the 
Iberian Peninsula. 

Five-day forecast 

Showers wfH spread into western 
and northern Europe by the end 
of the weekend torn some heavy 
downpours. Central and eastern 

Europe wRI become tine, but 

heavfer showers are Beefy next 
week. The Mediterranean wifi 
remain sunny and hot. 
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The facts point to success 


Strong returns - 
European Select Growth Fund 
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Haute couture 

‘ Television involvement is only part of 
the fundamental changes sweeping 
through this innately conservative world 1 



Square sailing 

* Traipsing around like maritime 
gypsies with three big ships is 
not a good experience ‘ 



It’s no yolk 

‘My marmalade souffle is no longer 
reserved for emergencies; it has entered 
my mainstream repertoire' 
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A brave little 
statement hit the 
desks of journal- 
ists covering the 
luxury goods sec- 
tor the -other day. “I am 
proud to announce, M went 
the personal message from 
Zan X. Dahl, chairman, and 
chief executive of As prey, 
“the creation c£ a dynamic 
hew bu si ness, Asprey & Gar- 
rard, commencing on Sep- 
tember 1st 1998 at Asprey’s 
historic flagship showroom 
in Bond Street, London." 

Behind those words lies an 
infinity of sadness, of loss of 
face, of jobs and of strategic 

business plans gone awry. 
Where once there was busi- 
ness enough for two proud 
retailers - one of them the 
Crown jeweller - today the 
sad truth seems to be t)wt 
they can only survive by 
poolfng their resources. 

Hard on the heels of that 
bad news came word that 
Simpsons of Piccadilly, that 
venerable 62-year-old role 
model for the TV sitcom Are 
'You Being Served?, that pro- 
vider of gentlemanly wear to 
generations of MPs, men- 
a bout-town and country 
■land-owners, was being 
’closed by its Japanese own- 
ers, who henceforth would 
concentrate on developing 
the Daks brand. 

‘ Tremors were felt in Bond 
Street, where talk has 
already begun of slower 
trading in luxury goods. So 
far, the whispers are tenta- 
tive. Retailers nervously 
inquire of each other how 
they are doing, each hoping 
they are not alone in sensing 
that something is amiss 
But although British and 
US stock markets, are hitting 
all-time highs, there are dis- 
quieting signs around. In the 
US, where the boom has 
gone on for so long some 
piarket players can remem- 
ber little else, a disturbing 
number of luxury goods 
companies is now issuing 
earnings warnings. 

Asprey and Simpson each 
had idiosyncratic reasons for 
their difficulties. Neither of 
them is a brand or trade- 
mark In its own right - both 
sell other people’s brands. 
Simpsons is a store in an 
increasingly quiet part of 
London and its Japanese 
owners, Sankyo Seiko, freely 
admit it has not been profit- 
able for years - they will 
concentrate instead on 
developing the Daks brand 
and there they have expan- 
sion in mind- 
Asprcy’s example offers a 
wider warning: it became 
associated with a taste that 
catered to a very few. very 
rich overseas customers - a 
niche that alienated its 
home market and which left 
it too vulnerable to down- 
turns in the fortunes of 
H)(wu> customers. 

Companies that were well 
managed h*d seen the dan- 
ger - the rich are not only, 
as Scott Fitzgerald put It, dif- 
ferent from the rest of us, 
there are also not enough of 
them to support the sales 
needed by the big brands to 
go on delivering the profits 
their shareholders and pro- 
prietors demand. 

East Asia has been crucial 
to the growth of these com- 
panies; quality, service, lux- 
ury and the charisma of an 
international brand have 
brought phenomenal 
p w arria to thorn. In the good 

times, Japan alone 
accounted for between 20 
and 25 per cent of the sales 
of same luxury goods compa- 
nies. 

To many, there seemed no 
reason why the party should 
ever end. East Asia was 
large, its peoples hard-work- 
ing, highly skilled and intel- 
ligent and, most attractive of 
all, some of its markets were 
still relatively immature, 
leaving whole new areas to 

conquer. 

Now that there is eco- 
nomic turmoil in east Asia, 
with some experts predicting 



Life’s brittle luxuries 

The top names are having to tighten their belts - just like their customers, writes Lucia van der Post 


that it could take years 
before it recovers folly, the 
end of the dream - or at the 
very least of easy expansion 
- could be in sight 

Much agonising is going 
on behind the boardroom 
doors. Those who have con- 
centrated too exclusively on 
the east Asian market will 
be the hardest hit. Those 
that have not got the right 
products in place - who 
have relied too much on 
fashion or temporary hype 
and too little on intrinsic 
quality will suffer, too. 

It is the strong brands, the 
ones with serious interna- 
tional clout, with clearly 
identifiable hand-writing 
underpinned by real quality 
that stand the bestrehanw of 
riding out this storm. 

The fall, if or when It 
comes, will be firm a great 
height. For luxury goods 
brands have been spectacu- 
larly successful in the past 
few years - and not just in 
financial terms. Led by a 
group of creative and entre- 
preneurial businessmen 
such as Bernard Arnault of 
t.vmh, Johann Rupert of 
Vend toe, Domenico di Sole 
of Gucci, Alan Wertheimer 
of Chanel, Jean-LotUs 
Dumas- Hermes of Herm&s, 
they have transformed them- 
selves from small niche busi- 
nesses into worldwide 
c oncern s with instantly and 
internationally recognised 
hrands. 

Where once they sold 
mainly to a narrow band of 
the truly rich, today they 
touch the lives ctf Japanese 
yuppies, aspiring Middle 
Western businessmen, hus- 
tling Muscovites, 
up-and-coming brokers, as 
well as young and fashion- 
able girls about town. 
Brands have became a uni- 
versal language, a lingua 

franca spoken as fluently in 
Hawaii and Hong Kong as in 
MPan and New York. 

The business of shopping 
Vina become an art form, the 
act of buying transformed 
from a simple commercial 


transaction into something 
that speaks of taste and 
style, of status and erf tribe. 
Money alone - possessed by 
so many more people than 
ever before - is no longer 
enough. By your choice of 
brand are you defined, by 
your taste do yon differen- 
tiate yourself. 

The boom years of the 
1980s, when more people 
grew prosperous than ever 
before in history, turned 
large swathes of hitherto 
high-street bargain-hunters 
into sophisticated shoppers, 
familiar with the nuances of 
every logo, advertising cam- 
paign and stylish design. 
They saw what quality was 
about and they wanted it 
too. 

As the big luxury brands 
have g rown on the back of 
this wave, so has the notion 
of luxury been redefined. 
“The trick,” as Lord Thurso, 
chief executive of Cbamp- 
neys luxury health spa, puts 
it “is not to sell real luxury 
to very rich people. It’s to 
sen a perception of luxury to 
aspiring people. 

“Thank God for the nou- 
veau riche. If you get it right 
there is a lot of money to be 
made. When I ran Cliveden 
[the posh country-house 
hotel recently sold to a con- 
sortium -headed by Bill 
Gates] the truly wealthy 
sometimes came to stay, but 
our real profit lay in attract- 
ing the next layer.” 

The great luxury brands 
have grown rich by under- 
standing this, by making 
their goods available to the 
newly affluent classes and 
yet still, managing to retain 
their cachet. 

The snag is that the afflu- 
ent classes, to whom they 
most now sell their silk 
scarves and leather belts, 
their perfumes and their 
watches, in ever increasing 
numbers, are - unlike the 
very rich - susceptible to 
weak currencies, unemploy- 
ment, feel-good factors and 
economic downturns. 

No wonder the top brands 


are looking carefully at their 
business plans and making 
sure their houses are in 
order. 

Many of the biggest com- 
panies - Chanel, Ferragamo, 
Vendtoe, Prada - are pri- 
vately owned with no need 
to open their books to public 
scrutiny. Though the 
absence of extravagant east 
Asian shoppers is freely 
admitted, few will own to 
significant downturns in 
trading for fear, as one put 
it, of “bringing about a 
self-fulfilling prophecy”. 

But evidence of a down- 
turn there is. “It is true that 
in the Far East there Is tur- 
moil and that things in Hong 
Kong are bad, though for ns 


The snag is 
that the 
affluent 
classes, 
unlike the 
very rich, are 
susceptible to 
hard times 


they are still very good in 
Japan,” says Arnaud Banm- 
berger, chief executive of 
Cartier, “but everywhere I 
go people are complaining. 

"In Band Street, traffic is 
down and. the retail mood is 
not good. But I can tell you 
that I am still delivering 
doable digit growth in the 
UK and I don't want to catch 
this mood. I even see in a 
recession a chance lo gain 
market share. In bad times 
people buy the strongest 
brands.” 

Philip Davis of the British 
leather company Tanner 
Krolle believes that- some 
companies have lost sight of 
what they should be doing. 
"I think,” he says, “that 
there is some sort of reposi- 
tioning going nn. 

“Once, luxury was time- 


less and companies took 
time to create a classic. Now 
there is a blurring of the 
lines between luxury and 
fashion and some brands 
have relied too heavily on 
being fashionable. These, I 
think, will be in trouble. The 
brands that stick to what is 
important - Herm&s, Chanel, 
Prada, which in spite of their 
fashionability invest a great 
deal in the quality of 
the brand - these, I think, 
wiD survive.” 

There are those who worry 
that perhaps Gucci has 
flirted too closely with 
fashionability. Its share 
price had fallen from $65 to 
$28 before Prada ’s recent 
interest raised the stakes, it 
is accepted that it has done a 
brilliant job in resuscitating 
the brand, but now that 
ready-to-wear lines account 
for so much of its turnover it 
has edged perilously away 
from being a classic brand 
towards a fashionable one. 

Events in east Asia are 
certainly giving it cause for 
thought. Says Gucci's presi- 
dent, Domenico de Sole: 
“Anybody who is sane is 
watching the situation with 
some concern. A year ago I 
said I thought that 1998 and 
1999 were going to be diffi- 
cult years. 

“A year ago, we decided to 
look more to products that 
are driven by local demand 
and we also look at price 
adjustments in different 
countries. But long-term I 
am very optimistic.” 

For Guccd, as for most of 
the other brands, the two 
greatest disaster areas are 
Hoog Kong (Where jewellery 
sales in some shops have 
slumped by 80 per cent) and 
Hawaii The latter used to be 
a tqp holiday destination for 
Japanese who would account 
for a third at total tourist 
spending. For a company 
such as Gucci, they 
accounted for 10 per cent of 
its total sales. Today, tour 
ists are thin on the ground 
and sales seem to have 
slumped almost out of sight. 


For LVMH, acquisition of 
the duty-free group DFS 
appears to have given it a 
mighty hang-over. It has 
underperformed the CAC 40 
index of France's top com- 
panies by a very big margin 
ever since. Most of its busi- 
ness was done In east Asia 
and its profits have inevita- 
bly suffered greatly. 

Cedric Magnelia, sector 
analyst at Credit Sulssse 
First Boston, says that first 
signs of difficulties appeared 
as early as the “the autumn 
of 1996 when the weakness 
of the yen began to affect 
sales of the international 
luxury brands. "What mat- 
ters now. though. Is how 
these brands react to events. 

Most are consciously trying 
to develop products with 
greater appeal for western 
markets and to become less 
dependent on tourist busi- 
ness." 

It is no accident that both 
Louis Vuitton and Herm&s 
have expanded into ready-to- 
wear. For Louis Vuitton, the 
Marc Jacobs range in its big 
International shops is 
thought to have already 
Increased business from 
local customers in its new 
Bond Street emporium in 
London by 40 per cent 

But there is a fear that the 
move into ready-to-wear, as 
at Gucci, makes companies 
more, not less, vulnerable in 
times of trouble. While a 
Kelly bag is a Kelly bag for 
an tiTnp and sit happily 
on a shelf until it Is sold, 
there are not many frocks 
with that staying power. 

Many fear for the British 
brands. Though the likes of 
Paul Smith and Daks do 
good business in east Asia, 
there isn't one that is strong 
or charismatic enough to 
compete in global terms with 
the Guccis, Herat 6s and 
Louis Vuittons ctf this world. 
Any hint of recession leaves 
thwn vulnerable. 

Mulberry is already known 
to be in a precarious posi- 
tion. In March it issued its 
third profits warning in less 


than 10 weeks, while Burber- 
ry's figures were desperately 
poor. Some of the companies 
known to be suffering - 
notably Dunhill and Bur- 
berry - knew that work 
needed to be done and many 
of their problems have 
already been addressed. 

It is tough, though, to 
have to put your house in 
order in uncertain times. 

Lord Thurso, who has con- 
sciously been cultivating the 
domestic market, is in no 
doubt that times are going to 
get rougher. “But there have 


always been people with 
money, and there have 
always been people who 
would like other people to 
think they have money, and 
between the two there will 
always be a cbance for 
people like me to make an 
honest buck." 

What nobody doubts is the 
long-term survival of the 
global brands. Through the 
good years, a broader band 
of people than ever before 
has learned about quality 
and style - and they're not 
about to give it up. 
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Minding Your Own Business 

Keeping afloat 
on waves of 
celluloid 

Robin Davies's mini-fleet has sailed profitably in 
TV series and feature films, writes Keith Wheatley 


T he ships in Robin 
Davies’s mer- 
chant fleet axe 
unlikely to be 
mistaken for 
cross-Channel ferries. Three 
working square-riggers are 
under his command, 
Kaskelot is a 153ft replica 
of an 1850 three-masted 
barque, Earl of Pembroke is 
based on a 1T9Q ship, and 
Phoenix on a 1725 brig. AH 
are based at Charlestown, 
the Cornish port with an 
18th century Grade-n listed 
harbour, once a centre for 
tv >A china clay trade. 

On one recent Sunday, the 
vessels featured in A 
Respectable Trade, the BBC 
television series produced in 
Bristol, in TTVs version oF 
Moll Flanders and in the 
West End premiere of an 
Anglo-US movie, Amy Fos- 
ter. 

Davies grew up on Mersea 
Island off the Essex coast 
near Colchester, one of five 
sons in a sailing-mad family. 
“My father was a distin- 
guished government scien- 
tist but yachting was his 
real passion," says Davies. 
“He bought a 15-tonne schoo- 
ner and hijacked us all as 
crew. 1 suppose that estab- 
lished the idea of boats as a 
way of life." 

At 24, Davies had dropped 
out of an engineering 
apprenticeship with a local 
company having decided he 
could not stand being inside 
a factory for another 40 
years. “Then f looked after 
thousands of chickens on the 
family farm, which I hated. I 
think my father was worried 


about me but somehow 1 
wormed £1.000 out of him 
and bought the Clausens 
Minden. a family-owned 
Danish sailing ship which 
bad been trading cargoes of 
live fish around the Baltic 
for 50 years but was about to 
be replaced by steel." Davies 
remembers. 

Fishing trips, day trips, 
anything that would produce 
a fee, followed but. after sev- 
eral years, the Clausens Min- 
den was sold for a small 
profit and replaced by the 


'Traipsing 
around like 
maritime 
gypsies with 
three big 
ships is 
not a good 
experience' 


Nora Av Ven, an 80ft Baltic 
ketch bought for £2£0Q. She, 
too, was put to charter every 
available hour, mostly tak- 
ing exuberant beery expedi- 
tions to Qstend for the week- 
end. The crew he describes 
as “unpaid enthusiasts, 
recruited on the quay”. 

“One day in 1971 a chap 
just turned up on the quay- 
side and asked if we’d be 
interested in a film be was 
making. “That turned out to 
be the Darwin Adventure [for 
television] and it paid well 
so there was a new avenue,” 


says Davies. 

The income from hiring 
out the ship for filming 
allowed Davies to buy 
another. At this time Den- 
mark's merchant marine 
consisted largely of wooden 
sailing vessels which were 
replaced by steel coasters 
within five years. “There 
were some terrific bargains 
around and the Danish 
agents advertised them to 
romantics like me," he says. 

As the business started to 
grow, from 1974 Davies 
traded it under the name 
Square Sail, though the lim- 
ited company was not 
formed until 1992. In 1985, he 
moved the base for Square 
Sail to the then redundant 
Gloucester Docks. He was 
still only employing about 
half a dozen people foil-time 
and turning over a quarter 
of the £600,000 a year the 
business now achieves. 

The company has always 
made small profits but can 
use up to £150,000 of its over- 
draft facility each winter 
when charter and film reve- 
nue dries up. To secure its 
future, Davies determined 
that Square Sail needed a 
permanent home. So in 1994 
he bought the harbour at 

Chariestown from a p r ope rt y 
company whose dreams of 
genfrifying the maritime vil- 
lage had ended in the reces- 
sion. He sold his own prop- 
erty in both Bristol and 
Colchester, and borrowed 
heavily to find the purchase 
price. 

“We had to move out of 
Gloucester Docks when the 
developers moved in during 



Robin Pwtae Ve a ni ght ma re trying to mrta company wW> 3S to40 people on the workfare* without a regular predictable Income 1 


the late 1980s and .thought 
we’d found a good home in 
the old Floating Harbour, in 
the centre of Bristol but we 
wore let down and had to 
leave again four years later. 
Traipsing around uba mari- 
time gypsies with three big 
ships is not a good expet 
ence,” he says. 

Charlestown provided the 
answer. In the early 1990s 
Davies and his ships were 
there filming The Three 
Musketeers. When he heard 
the owners were under pres- 
sure to sell, he knew it was a ' 
once-m-a-Iifetime opportu- 
nity.. 

Coming down the hill into 
the village even a landlub- 
ber's heart leaps to see the 
yardarms and delicate skeins 
of rigging above the slate 
roofs of the cottages. 


From his desk ft.an old 
portable unit .behind the 
boatyard workshop, theytew 
is less romantic. Davies, now 
54, Is the classic hands-on 
proprietor, he has no real 
deputy although technical 
mattes are looked after hy a 
marine superintendent and 
there is a newly appointed 
marketing executive. 

-One of his immediate 
tasks is to find a successor 
to give 1 the business 
long-term continuity. “It’s a 
nightmare trying to run a 
company with 35 to 40 
people on the workforce 
without a regular predict- 
able income,’’ says Davies^ 
“We’ve now got an annual 
payroll of just over £300,000. 

“The earning capacity of 
the ships varies enormously, 
hi any (me week it can he 


just a couple of thousand 
pounds tatring half a rlrwum 
paying guests across the 
Channel on a jolty, to £25,000 
or so TnaMrff r a feature film.’* . 
In the the man- 
agement team is mere likely 
to be scouring Screen Inter- 
national for future work 
than the shipping, press* 
Broadening the . revenue 
base is ah urgent task as 
Davies tries to make . the 
company evolve Into a per- 
manently staffed specialist 
contractor and facilities 
business. Screen wdrk is 
highly paid but intermittent 
This weekend the ships will 
be on corporate charter at 
Falmouth taking guests 
around the TaB Ships Beet 
as It prepares to sail. Then 
the Earl of Fembroke wfll be 
straight back to the Solent 


to figure in the Festival 
of the Sea. at Portsmouth. 

Meanwhile, if possible, one 
of the three should be along' 
side In Charlestown to pro- 
vide a focal! point -for day- 
trippers who pay' £3 to see an 
exhibition based around a 
curious mixture of the life of 
an 18th century port and 
20th century film work. 

Indeed, although Davies is 
likely; to have provided any 
gatieem cir’inan-o-war spotted 
saflJng across the 1 screen, he 
is . also forging an indepen- 
dent career as a marine Star 
lug expert For Steven Spiel- 
berg's new D-Day nfofjrte. 

Stminff Pmxde jttfcat, 
opensin the 

sourced, restored and, cho- 
reographed the landing craft 
fitting the beaches; he found 
a dozen original second 


S*wi Motion Moon 


world war vessels In an Ari- 
zona scrapyard. 

“Being responsible for 80 
extras in full infantry kit 
and these little boats is 
tough. We had to find ex-zna- 
rines who knew how to drive 
them safety " says Davies. 

“It's very demanding but 
very well-paid work, and 
these are the subsidies we 
need to keep the square 
ships and the harbour in 
operation," says Davies. “My 
personal salary stays at 
around £15,000 a year what- 
ever I’ve been earning on a 
movie - and that’s a great 
deal less than I would be 
making ns MD of a small 
shipping line." ' 

■ M Square Sail Shipyard, 
Charlestown Harbour, St 
Austell; (SammoU PL25 3NJ; 
tel 01726-70241 ‘ 


The Nature of Things 


The answer to everything? 

Clive Cookson considers an issue that could determine the longevity of the universe 




■j. . 


D o neutrinos have 
mass? To the 
uninitiated the 
question may 
sound obscure but to 
physicists and cosmologists 
It is one of the biggest issues 
in science. 

The structure and future 
or the universe - whether 
the expansion started by the 
Big Bang 15 billion years ago 
will continue for ever, or 
whether everything will 
eventually come back 
together in a Big Crunch - 
depend on the mass of the 
elusive neutrino. 

Neutrinos are by far the 
most abundant of the 
subatomic particles that 
make up the universe but it 
is extremely hard to study 
them because they hardly 
interact at all with ordinary 
matter. Trillions of 
neutrinos pass through our 
bodies every second without 
affecting us at all 
Very occasionally, 


however, a neutrino does 
reveal its presence by 
colliding with an ordinary 
atom. Such collisions are so 
rare that scientists need 
gigantic instruments to 
detect them. Biggest of all is 
Super-Kamio kande , a tank 
containing igiftn gallons of 
ultra-pure water surrounded 
by 13,000 electronic tubes, 
buried in an old mine 1.000 
metres below the Japanese 
Alps. 

Last month Super-Kam 
came up trumps. The 
Japanese and American 
scientists running the SlQQm 
experiment announced that 
they had the first clear 
evidence that neutrinos do 
have mass. 

The finding contradicts 
the current “standard 
model" of particles and 
forces, which allocates no 
mass to the neutrino. (Mass 
is the amount of matter in a 
body; without it, there can 
be no gravitational 


attraction.) Even theoretical 
physicists who have 
produced this model are 
pleased because they know 
that more work needs to be 
done. 

If the Super-Kam 
discovery is confirmed by 
other research, and neutrino 
mass can be measured, this 
new evidence will help them 
to formulate a “unified 
theory" combining in one set 
of mathematical equations 
all the fundamental forces 
from gravity to 

electromagnetism. 

Super-Kam does not detect 
neutrino mass directly. 
Rather, the scientists used 
the facility to show that 
neutrinos have a strange 
property called oscillation 
which, according to the rules 
of quantum mechanics. Is 
only possible if a particle has 
mass. 

Neutrinos come in three 
types or “flavours": 
electron-, muon- and 


tau-neutrinos. The 
Super-Kam results 
demonstrate that tbelr 
flavour is pot constant bat 
oscillates; therefore they 
cannot be massless. 

The experiment focused on 
muon-neutrinos, which are 
generated when high-energy 
cosmic rays from outer space 
hit the earth's atmosphere. 
Super-Kam records about 
twice as many 
muon-neutrinos arriving 
from above as from below 
the detector. 

The explanation for 
anomaly is that neutrinos 
coming from overhead travel 
down only 20km or so from 
the upper atmosphere and 
do not have time to oscillate, 
whereas those coming from 
underneath the instrument ■ 
are able to change flavour 
during their 20 JJOttan 
journey through the earth. 
The scientists assume that 
the missing muon-neutrinos . 
change into tau-neutrlnos 


(which Super-Kam cannot 
detect). 

■ On the other hand 

electron-neutrinos reach the 

giant tank evenly from all 
directions. Presumably they 
take longer to oscillate. 
There is independent 
evidence to support this 
view; only one-third of 
electron-neutrinos predicted 
to reach the earth from 
nuclear fusion reactions in 
the sun actually arrive here. 

. Scientists suspect that 
oscHlations during the 
150m km journey from the 
sun account for their 
apparent disappearance. 

Elsewhere in the world 
researchers have built 
several other neutrino 
detectors, only slightly 
smaller than Super-Kam. 
They are working flat out to 
buDd on the Japanese 
discovery and pin down the 
neutrino's mass more 
closely. 

The evidence so far 



Neutrons coming into foe detector from underneath the earth have 
more time to oscOate to another ‘Savour' - which showslhey have 
mass - then those coming from above 


suggests that neutrinos are 
at least a milli on times 
lighter than electrons and 
100m times tighter than the 
protons and neutrons that 
make op most at the 
ordinary matte 1 around us. 


But the universe may 
contain a HQian hw hw more 
neutrinos than aB the other 
particles put together. Sa if 
each one has even a tiny 

mass, together they might 

possibly be the dominant 


material in the universe. 

The first question for 
. cosmologists is whether 
neutrinos could solve the 
puzzle of the “missing mass" 
- the feet that all the visible 
material detectable with 
telescopes and other 
jiwlyim pph , such as stare 
and planets, quasars and 
pulsars, Is not nearly enough 
to account for the 
gravitation behaviour of the 
. universe. 

Over the years, 
astronomers have proposed 
a bizarre menagerie of 
bodies to account for the 
missing mass, freon dark 
stare to hypothetical 
particles that no one has 
ever, detected. Now it seems 
that the solution may lie In 
the humble but pervasive 
neutrino. 

Hie bigger question - of 
little practical significance 
now but vital for our 
descendants bffljons of years 
In the future - Is whether 
the universe will expand for 
ever, as most contemporary 
cosmologists behove, or 
whether neutrinos can add 
enough gravitational 
attraction to pull everything 
back together again. The 
answer is unlikely to become 
clear until well into the next 
century. 
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across 

1 Shop centre - shop's not 
exactly glowing (14) 

10 Serpentine jnaih owuitiHnq7 

iz ^oration, including a Jot 
of king, for treatment (9) 

U Indict drink. In a manner of 
speaking (7) 

13 Cinephiie's too old foe love 
- Jay it an thick! (7) 

14 American soldier In form of 

address — I can't ex plain ft 

18 w/retched dunce going 
about string him up Just 
the same! (9) 

19 Requiem candle? Bull's eye! 
(9) 

20 Model's heavy defeat by 
fish (5) 

22 Blake more copies of record 
to put into unconscious 

25 Dark pigment left in base 
at home CD 

27 Trees arranged in a vague 
group that nuffis and puffs 

. , 

28 Do wrong again, the sap! 

29 (SSd fairy people agree to 


try it out (14) 

Solution 9,736 



P1BO 
E □ 

1100 

ra □ 

H3o nncinranonaQra 


DOWN 

2 Conceal park-keeper, say, 
in the bush (9) 

3 Sudden increase that gets 
on in the theatre (5) 

4 Crippled rodent (not 
English) upset wildebeest 

5 Half diameter is. strangely, 
more than one of than (5) 

6 Toady, outside of Surrey, to 
seize Hampshire, singu- 
larly (9) 

7 Boy nearly gets eagles (5) . 

8 Doctor or Letters partly 
upset by engineer (7) 

9 was almost manage or the 
Millennium experience, by 


15 Jackdaw’s prayer for gold 

17 in the morning put a 
woolly on a pet boat (9) 

IS Weed found under logs (9) 
19 Napoleon’s island, almost 
uncivilised, put up to last 
CD 

21 Resident at number on e (X 

a M a(6> 

23 Go for the stout (5) 

24 Scottish drink goes for- 
wards (5) 

25 Hot staff about right for 
grab (S) 

Solution 9,725 



If declarer plays a card from 
dummy the moment it hits 
babe, false your time. Trick 
one is the best moment to 
gather your thoughts, even 
if the crucial trick does not 
materialise tmtn later. 

H ■ 

4 AQ9 

9KQ742 
4 J73 
*96 

W E 

A 8785 * J3£ 

f 86 V J 109 

4952 4 AQ4 

* A 10 53 * Q J 82 

s' . 

4 K'lO 4 
f AS3 
4 K 10 6 4 
*K74 

Dealer S,* K/W vulnerable 7 

North -East South West 
NB NB 1NT NB 

2D NB SH NB 

2NT NB 3NT 
North’s 2D response was a 
transfer, promistog at feast 
five hearts. South duly bid 
2H, Showing no great enthu- 
siasm for hearts as trumps - 
with four card support and 
good shape, opener can 
break the transfer to show a 
particularly useful hand. 
North then' rabid 2NT show- 
ing a balanced hand with 11 
or 12 points and South, 
despite .holding three card . 


heart support correctly rea- 
soned that with no ruffing 
values, 3NT might offer bet- 
ter chances. 

West led 84 - the high 
card denying an honour - 
and declarer won in dummy 
with A* and immediately 
led 34 from table. When a 
flustered East played low 
automatically, •- declarer 
played his K+. This held and 
nine tricks were his. 

East should rise with A4 
at trick two. If declarer holds 
4K10 - and why else would 
he attack diamonds first 1 - it 
cannot cost If he holds A*, 
then you can count that he' 
has eight tricks: five hearts 
and three spades, axuTyou 
cannot afford to let him win 
a diamond trick. Counting in 
a different way, if declarer 
holds K*. Af and K4 - 
which seems likely - then 
there is room for him to hold 
only one honour in dobs. If 
k is K*, you may be taking 
four, club tricks and A4. 
before declarer scores , his 
trim* tricks. 

If the declarer fells to' 

attack dummy’s long suit 
immediately, tt Is often 
because -it Is solid. If you 
count the declarer! for the 
missing honours, this may 
help you to place tfietmpor- 
tant outstanding cards: 

Paul Menddson 


Rich ard Bates, 18, and Simon 
Will iam s, 17, tied for first 
prize in this week’s Newport 
international and showed 
the value of the Smith & Wil- 
liamson Young Masters 
which starts in GodaUning 
today. The SuiTey pair 
gained high-class experience 
from SAW's sponsorship 
which also includes the Brit- 
ish Championship opening 
on July 27 at Torquay. Chan- 
nel .4. Teletext, page 153, is 
covering both events with 
the best games dally. 

An impressive win from 
Newport (A.Xhmningtoii v R 


Nxfi5 iS txOB Bb3 16 BxhS 
Qxh3 17 Net exfi 18. BxH 
Baas 19 Hffc gftl Cashing in 
Black's rapid development 
If -now 20 Bxd6 Rsf2 21 
Rx£3 Qxh2+ 22 Kfl Reg wins. 
20 Be3 Kx£2 21 Bxf2 Ne2+ 22 
Ehl QfiSI 2 3 Resigns. 

• Black’s threats of QJ3: 
mate, Qe4 mate, QxE and 
Qe4+. with Qxe4 are too 
much to handle. 
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1 64 C5 2 ms dS 3 g8 Nc6 4 
Bg2 c5 a <H> g6 6 da Bg7 7 
Nc3 Nge7 8 NdZtt 
White's leisurely lmighfr 
tour of <32, 63 and ot costs 
the initiative. 8 Net and f4 is 
the direct plan. (Hi 9 No* 
Nd4 10 a4 f5 11 T4 fe*4 12 

dxe-l Bee is m5 Qd 7 24 
Nce&_I£.14.c3 Nxd5 15. exd5 


Alexander PetrofE, a Russian 
master whose name lives on 
in the Petroff Defence i &t e5 
2 Nf3 NfB, composed this 
witty puzzle to commemo- 
rate Napoleon's defeat in 
1812. The black king repre- 
sents Napoleon, and the 
square h7 on which he 
stands represents Moscow. 
The white knights are Cos- 
sack cavalry, the white bish- 
ops Russian partisans; the 
objective- is to chase Napo-j 
leou all the way back to 
Paris and checkmate blni- 
tbere. ' 

The chain of eight ^ black 
pawns, wrote Petrofl; repre- 
sented the river Borodino 
which Napoleon found diffi- 
cult to cross. 

Given these dues, which 
square represents Paris? 

Solution, Bock Page 

Leonard Barden. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Joe Rogaly 


Time to restore God to the test tube 


W e may smite, even 
SigSte a little, when 
we read of the Lam- 
beth Conference 
thas weekend. Belter to «£bed a 
tear. We are speaking of the 
Anglican Comm onion, a loose 
OTdederatiQn of churches that to 
the outsider represents decen- 
tralis ed Catholicism without the 
Pope. Nothing amusing about 
that, you say. Wait. 

Some 800 bishops, dressed in 
frocks and flummery,' meet In 
Canterbury, Kent, for a “period 
of shared prpyer. wars hi p, Bible 
grate and discussion If only. 
Bea difre programme. Recall that 
the media is, by and. large, god- 
less. Picture the headlines. They 
will refer to only two thin gs , Sex 
and gender. 

T h ere wiD be shuffling discom- 
fiture at the presence of li 


Religion must halt its century-long retreat before science - for the good of us all 


women bishops. Heavens above! 
Some of them might tafrg ser- 
vices. Those who object can 
relax. Special a r r ang e m ents have 
been made for dlehards at a 
male-serviced chapel down the 
road. They may reflect that the 
rot set in in 1897, when that 
year's conference welcomed the 
. creation of deaconesses. Or per- 
haps it was 1920, the year in 
which contraception was 
rejected outright 
There will be more about 
human sexual behaviour this 
time. Today's Church is 
famously flexible on the matter. 
In 1988 it conceded that poly- 
gamists may be baptised. Just 
one thing. When they become 
Christians, many-wived c o nv e rt s 
must quit the habit of marrying. 
To missionaries In Africa this 
may seem a sensible response to 


the competition from fciwm with 
its tolerance of harems. 

This year the Lambeth Confer- 
ence could be cursed by a. rift 
over homosexuality. If so, its 
convenor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, may reflect on the 
advantages of meeting only once 
a decade. The argument about 
gay and lesbian clerics has been 
rehearsed in the US. where some 
Episcopalians favour offering the 
marriage ceremony to persons of . 
the same gender. 

It is at this point that 'we 
should shed a tear. I make no 
judgment on the rights and 
wrongs of this or that fozm of 
private behaviour by adults. 
What should concern us Is that . 
such frivolities are Irrelevant to 
the central purpose of religion, 
which is to express faith in the 
metaphysical. This is of particu- 


lar importance now that science 
dominates our thinking. 

Without belief we are on our 
own, short-lived constructs, con- 
catenations of atoms, products of 
chaos -phis evolution. With it, I 
must confess, we are confused, 
lll-at-ease. intermittently rebel- 
lious and acquiescent, troubled 
souls. For many of us, even rev- 
erent agnostics like myself, that 
would be better than nothing. 

Affirming that the Big Hang 
plus genetics is not the whole 
answer to the mystery of exis- 
tence ought to be the principal 
concern of church, mosque, syn- 
agogue and temple Ecumenism 
should bring an faiths, not only 
Christiana, together to provide a 
counter to the rising tide of athe- 
istic Darwinism. 

The convention at Canterbury 
might be persuaded of the value 


of focusing on entire decade on 
such an exercise, if not in 199S. 
then perhaps in 2008. The need 
may not yet seem urgent enough 
for immediate action. Rapid 
growth in Africa, not least 
Nigeria, Is offsetting the loss of 
Anglican adherents in Britain. 
Even here, the perception is that' 
all is not lost. Congregations 
may be small, but those who do 
attend are true believers. 

We may assume that the same 
can be said of the bishops assem- 
bled at Canterbury. Asked which 
issues were of greatest impor- 
tance, most of them put interna- 
tional debt and relations with 
Islam at the top of their lists. 

Debt relief is certainly a Chris- 
tian concern. If you believe that 
Christ became man you must 
place the alleviation of human 
suffering at the highest 


point of your agenda. 

As to relations with Islam, the 
west would do well to look 
beyond its fears, its abhorrence 
of the Taliban extremists, its 
nervousness at the growth of 

fundamentalism. The roots or 
the Moslem faith spring from the 
same soil as JudcxhChristionity. 
There is material to work on. 

The expressed ultimate goal of 
the Anglican Communion is the 
unity of all Christians; this 
might one day be extended to all 
three great religions of the 
desert, and beyond that to the 
other global faiths. Time may be 
getting short. Every day a new 
scientific wonder appears, mar- 
vellous to behold, yet corrosive 
of belief in a transcendent uni- 
verse. in the soul. 

Moke no mistake about it Tbe 
laboratory is a direct challenge 


to the pulpit. The central Chris- 
tian act the moss or cucJharist. Is 
a defiance of the creed that says 
that nothing is true unless it can 
be detected by one of the five 
senses and proved under con- 
trolled conditions. 

If we can replicate ourselves, 
or parts of our bodies, by mixing 
a little uf this with a little of that 
in glass phials, explaining the 
while that we are ready to map 
the genetic codes of all living 
things, more of us may lose sight 
of the idea of a Creator, a 
Supreme Being. 

The battle is being fought 
inside our heads. The world's 
religions, the Anglican Commu- 
nion Included, have been giving 
ground Tar » century. We depend 
on them to restore the spirit to 
humanity. 

joe. roga tyut/L atm 


Lunch with the FT 

‘Perhaps 
the next 
generation 
will get 
it right' 

Businessman Peter Vundla says the 
chasm between South Africa’s races is 
as great as ever. Victor Mallet reports 


P eter Vundla is ada- 
mant that he is not a 
coconut. Like other 
rich black entrepre- 
neurs in the new 
Smith Africa, he is sensitive to 
suggestions that he is a racial 
sell-out, black on tbe outside but 
white within. 

It is true that he lives in 
Morningside, the quintessential 
white suburb of northern Johan- 
nesburg- sends his children to a 
private school, drives a gold- 
coloured BMW 7401 and has cho- 
sen to eat lunch with the FT at 
Brown's of Rlvoni3, a typically 
South African restaurant fre- 
quented by white executives. 

He is also wealthy. Vundla is 
executive chairman of Herdbuoys 
McCann-Erickson, the advertis- 
ing agency, and his Pamodzi 
Investment Holdings group 
recently led a Rl.Sbn (£160m) 
buyout of a food company in one 
of the country’s largest “black 
empowerment" deals to date. He 
once said be had “no problem 
with black fat cats". 

We both choose the oysters. 
But Vundla is not about to 
become a member of polite white 
society in tbe northern suburbs. 
White racism is still rampant. 
Although he gets on with most of 
his neighbours, be reckons the 
m an living opposite is worried 
that the new black on the block 
will bring down property values 
by raising cattle and planting 
com in the front garden. It is 
Impossible to avoid talking about 
race in post-apartheid South 
Africa, even at lunch, and neither 
of ib is going to try. 

Vundla tells me his children 
mfc easily with those of other 
races at school, at the cinema 
and at birthday parties. Business 
people sometimes mingle too, in 
the boardroom and on the golf 
course. The chasm between the 
races, however, remains enor- 
mous. “It's probably the next 


generation that will get it right, 
but I think my generation is irre- 
deemable." he says. 

He is scathing about whites 
who moan about anti-white dis- 
crimination and the "reracialisa- 
tion" of South Africa. "White 
South Africans have to be the 
most spoilt race in the entire uni- 
verse," he says. ‘They're really 
sissies. They’ve been protected 
by apartheid and they don't 
know what competition is. Sud- 
denly now they have to compete 
against bright black kJds.” 

Many whites are particularly 
incensed by a forthcoming labour 
law that will oblige big com- 
panies to record the race of 
employees and hire enough 
blacks to match the country’s 
ethnic make-up. “Apartheid was 
about racial domination in all 
spheres and race was at the cor- 
nerstone of tbe apartheid policy,” 
retorts Vundla. "How do you 
undo that without making race a 
cornerstone of transformation?" 

These are not the idle opinions 
of a politically insignificant busi- 
nessman. Vundla is one of the 
chosen advisers of Thabo Mbeki, 
the man who is set to succeed 
Nelson Mandela as South African 
president next year. “The 
changes are beginning to happen 
only now, and they will acceler- 
ate after the next elections with 
Mbeki taking over. What the old 
man - Mandela - has dime baa 
been to manage tbe transition 
sucrassflully. It would be naive to 
expect the old man to have come 
up with any radical changes. 

“Thabo has said that black eco- 
nomic empowerment - now that 
we have political emancipation - 
has to be the vehicle for the 
social transformation of this 
country. He's absolutely right - 
empowe r me n t in the broadest 
possible sense." 

My guest is the embodiment of 
black empowerment He starts on 
his oxtail stew - good for his flu. 



Peter Vurxfia: 'When I go Into a transaction I butty aver say, "Look at me, I’m black, help me." Pm not a helpless victim. I actually go Into that transaction as a conqueror' 


he claims - washed down with 
the carbonated mineral water 
favoured by the modern chief 
executive. I grapple with the 
thick pastry on my over-sweet 
impala pie, rather regretting my 
attempt to eat like a true South 
African, and ask hfm how he got 
Into business in the first place. 

The 60-year-old Vundla, it 
turns out. Is one of the least nou- 
veau of South Africa's black nou- 
veaux riches. His first wife was 
the daughter of Ephraim Tshaba- 
lala, wbo ran petrol stations, dry 
cleaners and shops in Soweto and 
in Swaziland and was probably 
tbe first black South African mil- 
lionaire. That was in the apart- 
heid era when the only type of 
business open to blacks was trad- 
ing jn black areas. 

After returning from a Mobil 
scholarship to study marketing 
at Columbia University in tbe 
US. Vundla worked for his 
father-in-law In Soweto. Then he 
spent 10 years at a South African 
advertising agency trying to 
counter the assumption that the 
only purpose of black employees 


was to analyse black consumers. 
(“'Peter, this packaging - do you 
think your people will like it?' 
And I said, ‘Oh yeah, all 24m 
people are going to like It'") 

That was why he and some 
friends set up Herdbuoys (the 
name is a pun on the way blacks 
were treated) just after Mandela 
was released in 1990. It was hard 
at first, but the timing was per- 
fect Within a few years. South 
African companies eager for 
respectability were desperate to 
find black executives to sit on 
their boards, and Vundla was one 
of Hw> handful available. 

He is ambivalent about this, 
admitting that it helps to be 
black In business nowadays but 
scornful of the obvious “token- 
ism" of many black empower- 
ment contracts. Eighty per cent 
of them, he says, are “bullshit 
deals". Business is about added 
value. "Black skin is not added 
value. When I go into a transac- 
tion, I hardly ever say, ’Look at 
me, Pm black, help me.’ Tm not a 
helpless victim. 1 actually go Into 
that transaction as a conqueror. 


My blackness is kind of tbe 
cherry on the top. It's not the 
substance." 

Wc move on to coffee, and I ask 
whether it isn't reasonable for 
white South Africans to fear the 
sort of corruption, incompetent 

It is 

impossible to 
avoid talking 
about race in 
South Africa, 
even at lunch 

government and ethnic conflict 
that has ruined much of the con- 
tinent north of the Limpopo 
River. Vundla is suave but sur- 
prisingly uncompromising, quot- 
ing Robert Sobukwe, the lute 
leader of the Pan-Africanist Con- 
gress. to the effect that blacks 
must be allowed to make their 
own mistakes. 

"There's a new breed of young 


African people who know what 
they are about, extremely well 
educated, who will not take crap 
from anybody," Vundla says. 
"And they are saying the pre- 
dominant culture Is black, this 
country is on the African conti- 
nent, that it has a black majority 
and that It Is African people who 
are going to set the tone or 
change and everybody else must 
just fallow or leave the country.” 

But are South Africans suffi- 
ciently united to talk of "black" 
culture? Vundla snorts: attempts 
to promote ethnicity under apart- 
heid were a dismal failure. “Con- 
sider that my mother was Pedl- 
speaking and she married a 
Xhosa -speaking man. What docs 
that make me? And my current 
wife Is Sot h D-speaking, coming 
from a Sotho-s peaking father and 
a Xh osa-speaking mother. What 
does that make our children?" f 
venture that it must make them 
South African. "Yah," he says. 

Now for the most delicate part 
of the interview, prompted by 
VundJa's own rbeLorical ques- 
tioning of how people who fear 


T o most people economics 
and ethics are entirely 
separate categories. This 
is surprising because the 
first economist. Adam Smith, was 
a moral philosopher. 

Yet he helped eliminate the 
moral clement from the notion of 
virtue in one vital area by point- 
ing out that the butcher, baker 
and brewer do not put your 
breakfast on your table out of the 
goodness of their hearts, but 

because it is in their Interest to 
furnish you with its constituents. 

So the world came to learn that 
the pursuit of self-interest could 
be more benevolent than benevo- 
lence and that our hopes for a 
better life were a driving force 
tar improvement. Money 
the world go round, and a joDy 
good thing, too. 

Until Adam Smith came along, 
feathering one's own nest was a 
privilege of the elite; it Is now a 
universal duty and any failure to 
do 60 Is a sin. . 

Moralists have always bad 
problems with money partly 
because they have felled to see 


Truth of the Matter 


Not better, but better off 

James Morgan explains why you sometimes have to be cruel to be kind 


that money has its own morals 
and that these can have tbe same 
force as the postulates of their 
own favoured ethical systems. 

"One must look after oneself 
ts the first commandment of 
economics. Not many traditional 
ethical systems recognise the 
self-evident feet that if you 
do not lode after yourself, you 
are not going to be much 
good at looking after anybody 
else 

But let us test how different 
economists* ethics really are. 
Those of you wbo are In the 
money business should ask the 
following question of your 
friends who are not: what does 
"moral hazard" mean? 

I would offer 10 to 1 against 

T 


them getting near the truth, 
which is, as readers of this paper 
would be among the first to 
know, that moral hazard Is the 
problem which la bora of gener- 
osity out of the caring commu- 
nity. 

Roughly stated, it occurs when 
you ball out someone who cannot 
pay their debts - such as Indon- 
esia - or when somebody who 
has made a bad loan Is compen- 
sated out of public funds, like 
many who lent to Mexico in the 
first half of this decade. 

. Saving anybody from the con- 
sequences of their recklessness 
gets a bad example. If there is no 
safety net under the acrobat, be 
will take more trouble to hone 
his trapeze And If he gets 


killed that will only encourage les 
mares to take more care. A harsh 
morality, but clear-cut and 
logical. 

If you don’t 
look after 
yourself, how 
can you hope 
to look after 
others? 

Those thousands of people of 
goodwill who sign petitions to 
abolish "Third World debt" 
believe that if moral hazard 


means anything it means the fail- 
ure to be generous. We In the 
rich world, they might say. com- 
mit a secular version of mortal 
sin by not forgiving the debts of 
the poor. 

There are economists who 
would argue the opposite. But 
even one who might be tempted 
to agree will still point out that It 
is the debt that is forgiven, not 
the debtor. Tbe debtor may well 
become an outcast,. a pariah of 
the financial markets, once his 
debt is written off. 

There ore some concepts of eth- 
ical and religious significance 
that take on entirely different 
meaning when translated into 
economics. “Secular" is one of 
the most obvious, for In the eco- 


nomic world the secular is almost 
sacred and may even be eternal. 

Then there is "redemption". To 
be redeemed means a soul is 
saved, but redemption of a bill is 
what happens at the end. with no 
suggestion of afterlife. A mort- 
gage, a ward which carries its 
own notion of death and finality, 
is killed when It Is redeemed. 

So economics provides a kind 
of socular morality, forgive the 
pun. In Its own crabby way. It 
offers on ethical universe where 
value can be finely quantified, 
where welfare presents a somo- 
Lhing-for-no thing problem and 
where doing good for oneself Is 
blessed. 

And yet it offers occasional 
crumbs of comfort to the feck- 


less. The doctrine of rational 
expectations can justify irrespon- 
sibility because sometimes offi- 
cial pulicy calls for that kind of 
response from tbe rational citi- 
zen. 

But In the end. the ethical sys- 
tem of economics depends on an 
acceptance of its dogmas. The 
central one is not thm each 
human being should try to be 
better but that he should try In 
be better off. 

Once that aspiration or man- 
kind la denied, and this would be 
real blasphemy, then the system 
falls opart. If thp butcher, bilker 
and brewer don't cure to make 
money out of your breakfast 
needs, you will get no breakfast. 

And so. and here let us jump 
heroically into the midst of n con- 
temporary drama, if the Japanese 
should decide they prefer their 
traditions or dignified poverty, 
they would let us all down. The 
universality of economic dogma 
could be facing Its greatest test. 
■ James Morgan is economics 
correspondent, BBC World Ser- 
vice. 
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crime can sleep soundly In their 
luxury Morningside homes when 
they know there arc squatters 
out there living in misery. 
Doesn't be feel he's lost his roots'* 
Vundla. born eighth in a family 
of 11 in n pan or Johannesburg 
then called the Western Native 
Township, is almost irritated. 

"It's a kind or fatuous question 
hut I'll answer it anyway, seeing 
os you asked it." He's not a coco- 
nut. He's street smart. "I am still 
a township boy at heart. 1 still 
cut my hair in Soweto. My tripe 
- all my meal - I buy in bulk in 
Soweto. It's a helluva great 
butcher. My fuvourite shebeen Is 
still in Soweto. It's called Tilly's. 
It’s still ray drinking hole. I’ve 
got brothers and sisters in Sow- 
eto. I've got maybe 27 nephew’s 
and nieces. Who knows, maybe 
my mistress still lives in Sow- 
eto." He laughs. 

The teusion eases. When he's 
recovered from the flu. Vundla 
says, we will meet nt Tilly's. 
That, he assures me, will be- a 
very different kind of lunch from 
this one in the northern suburbs. 
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Running with the 
petticoat radicals 


Justin Wintle discusses unknown women with revolution on their minds 

Wifi in a«4 . 


terie Davies is not 
shy when tt comes 
to announcing her 

SntVunl.1 —J . 


flist agenda. "I 

says at the outset 
Of jgj ibridled Spirits, “to 

uongy /Women's stories, 
echoes of their 

lives.”'..-' 

These are : brave, fighting 

w P r fe? The- ttwre so as In 
what, used -fe he called the 
Crvil War and interregnum, 
out. In the wake of Christo- 
pher Hfll and (dbsr marsi- 
sant historians, is more usu- 
ally _ dubbed the English 
Rev **d$w£ -the woman revo- 
lutionary gas qntfl now been 
conspicuous by her absence. 
Hamjrtom^Xilbame. Prynne. 
WhftftfMt,- Rainboroagh 
and. i^s^obviously but *i«? 
tnost problematically. Crom- 
well are the names the politi- 
cal imagination toys with - 
not ‘ Katharine Chid ley, 

Sarah Wright, Margaret Fen. 
Anna Trapnel or Mary Dyer. 

But Davies, tawing fire 
.from her uncovered saints, 

UNBRIDLED SPIRITS: 
WOMEN OF THE 
ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION 
by Stevie Davies 

The Women's Press £17.99. 

356 pages 

widens the frame. Even 
ion’s borrowed characterisa- 
tion of the period, as “the 
world turned upside down”, 
often foils short of the giddy- 
ing ferment she wishes us to 
behold. Nothing less than 
tire “tumult of the national 
mind” will suffice to 
describe haw “old sanctions 
shuddered and cracked 
under seismic stress". 

In particular. Davies likes 
to make into a verb the term 
“spasm". Thus: “Presbyte- 
rian Thomas Edwards 
spasmed with shock at the 
throng of grocers and tap- 
sters, weavers and tailors 
who set up as preachers of 
God.” Thus, as Cromwell's 
Protectorate took hold: 
“The finally wounded 
Leveller movement spasms 
its defiance." And further 
on: “Beneath its sabbath 
calm. Restoration England 
spasmed with nervous tics.” 

The spasming maelstrom 
is the necessary precondition 
for Davies’ disparate collec- 
tion of petticoat radicals. 
Until parliament went to 
war with Charles I. no unti- 
tled woman had a voice to 
call her own; and it was 
much the same once Charles 
II reclaimed the Stuart 
throne. But in between these 
landmark events there were 
windows of opportunity 
through which new voices 
buried fresh messages. 

Religious fervour was the 
reason for, and the continu- 
ing context of, this melt- 



Hannah (Anna] TYapnat, Quaker and prophetess, after an original portrait by Gaywood 


down passage. It wasn't just 
that Charles, Henrietta 
Maria and Archbishop Laud 
had pushed the state 
towards Popish High Chur- 
ch i ym . Middle En gland had 
become progressively more 
Puritan. 

But as the Puritans pre- 
vailed, other more subver- 
sive sects strove to pinch the 
limelight: Independents, 
Baptists. Ranters, Fifth Mon- 
archists. Quakers. And what 
these movements shared, 
aside from a widespread 
belief in the imminence of 
the millennium, was a deep 
mistrust of the clergy - any 
clergy. The best and only 
way for men to talk to God 
was directly. 

From talking to God to 
hearing Gad was one short 


step; from hearing God to 
broadcasting God another. 
And if men could do this, 
why not women? Not sur- 
prisingly, since she must 
depend upon written evi- 
dence, most of it in the form 
of tracts and pamphlets, 
nearly all Davies' chosen 
subjects can, in one way or 
another, be classed as 
“ecstatics". But this does not 
invalidate ho- thesis of the 
“revolutionary woman": the 
proven point being that 
some women suddenly 
erupted, as never before, 
into the nation's religious 
life, which at that time 
was largely also its political 
life. 

Nor. despite her exuber- 
ance of style, does Davies 
overstate her case. She 


reminds the reader that her 
women bad limited impact 
on the greater drama unfold- 
ing outside their immediate 
circles, and were unrepre- 
sentative of the female 
majority, which continued to 
subsist firmly under the 
male yoke. The sectarian 
radicals, for an their clam- 
our, accounted for less than 
5 per cent of the population; 
and women were responsible 
far a smaller fraction yet of 
their published polemics. 
Davies pursues their biogra- 
phies with laudable scholar- 
ship, to produce richly 
painted pen-portraits that, 
far from merely "recalling 
echoes" from the past, con- 
trive to raise the dead. 

Unbridled Spirits is a cele- 
bration of a handful of 


Evwa Picbn Ltlwy 

doughty individuals. At a 
thnw when any wnman who 
spoke out was branded & 
scold or a shrew, a whore or 
(fatally) a witch, and when 
women enjoyed only such 
rights as were compatible 
with their role as mothers 
and housekeepers, it took 
real courage to be even a 
little different- 
in demonstrating that 
such women existed, 
through a writing that is as 
hot-breathed, and sometimes 
as violently vivid, as any 
contained in her sources, 
Davies returns feminism to 
its humanitarian well-spring. 
That in so doing she largely 
discards cant, be it feminist, 
Marxist, or Freudian, is inci- 
dental, although also greatly 
to her credit 


T his Is probably one 
of the most exhila- 
rating, yet one of 
the most depress- 
ing. accounts of how Israelis 
and Palestinians sat down 
together at the negotiating 
table to make peace. 

It is exhilarating because 
Ori Savtr, then director-gen- 
eral of Israel’s foreign min- 
istry and its chief peace 
negotiator, is the first to 
give a blow-byblow account 
of bow both sides came to 
respect each other in a bid 
to end decades or mutual 
hatred and conflict 
Bat it Is extremely 
depressing because Savir 
shows how the fate of the 
peace process depended on 
very few people. He admits 
the "min (Labour party) pro- 
tagonists, the late Yitzhak 
Rabin, Shimon Peres and 


Tough talking in 
the name of peace 

Judy Dempsey on the fate of Israel and the PLO 


himself failed to get the 
message across to a wider 
public that if the process 
failed, Israel would have 
neither peace nor security. 

The story opens in May 
1993 when Peres, then for- 
eign minister, asked Savir 
to visit Oslo. A week later, 
the young diplomat was In a 
secret mountain retreat, a 
guest of Terje Larsen, a Nor- 
wegian social scientist and 
head or a peace Institute. 

For months, Larsen had 
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hosted secret unofficial 
talks between Yair Hirsch- 
feld and Ron Pundak - two 
Israeli academics - and 
three Palestinians, includ- 
ing Abu Ala, a dose friend 
of Yassir Arafat. But Rabin 
reckoned the time was right 
to make the talks formal. 
The Soviet Union, once the 
patron of several Middle 
Eastern countries, had col- 
lapsed. The Golf war had 
weakened Arafat. And 
Rabin and Peres, who dis- 
agreed on many things, 
agreed that Israel could no 
longer continue to occupy 
the West Bank and Gaza. 

Ending that occupation 
through negotiation was 
Savir’s task. Bat he soon 
discovered there was a psy- 
chological dimension as 
welL He had to remove a 
battery of prejudices he held 
about the Palestinians, 
about bis own people, and 
about Abu Ala, who, over 
the 1,100 days, was to 
become Ids negotiating part- 
ner and friend. 

The first sense that the 
peace process was as much 
mental as political came on 
the evening of Saviris first 
night in Norway, shortly 
after Larsen had introduced 
him to Abn Ala as, “your 
ettemy number one*. 

The dapper, shrewd Pales- 
tinian asked Savir why, 
given Israel's military 
might, it viewed the PLO as 
an existential threat 

*1 reflected briefly," 
writes Savir. "’You are a 


threat, because you want to 
live in my home. In my 
boose.’ 

•Where are you from?* 
asked Aba Ala. 

•Jerusalem,* I replied. 

'So am 1/ he continued, 
sombrely. ‘Where Is your 
father from?* 

•He was bora in Ger- 
many/ 

HQne was born In Jerusa- 
lem and still lives there.' 

•Why don’t you ask about 
my grandfathers and their 
forebears . . . I'm sure we 

THE PROCESS: U00 
DAYS THAT 
CHANGED THE 
MIDDLE EAST 
by Uri Savir 

Random House 327. 95, 

336 pages 

can debate the past for years 
and never agree. Let’s see if 
we can agree about the 
future/" 

That is what Savir and 
Abu Ala did ova* the next 
1,100 days, focusing on how 
Israel could hand over land 
to the Palestinians in 
exchange for peace. Rabin. 
Peres and Arafat were kept 
informed at all times. 

The PLO leader was an 
unpredictable negotiator, 
wary of bequeathing too 
much power to Abu Ala, 
While the Israeli side came 
prepared to all sessions, set 
the agenda and was backed 
by a team of lawyers, the 
Palestinian side was disor- 


ganised and "did not do any 
serious preparatory work". 

Arafat only started get- 
ting his act together after he 
signed the Declaration of 
Principles in September 
1993, in which Israel and 
the PLO mutually recog- 
nised each other. That also 
paved the way for the 1995 
Interim Agreement, which 
granted limited autonomy to 
parts of the West Bank and 
Gaza until a final settle- 
ment. 

Arafat had one goal - the 
return of land to create a 
Palestinian state. Yet 
throughout those 3,500 
hours of negotiations, Peres 
never told Arafat how modi 
land he could expect after 
Israel withdrew from the 
West Bank. 

Benjamin Netanyahu, 
elected prime minister two 
years ago after running one 
of the most venomous cam- 
paigns in the country's his- 
tory, said the Oslo accords 
posed a “danger to the exis- 
tence of Israel". It was "an 
act of surrender*. But Savir 
reveals that Labour never 
compromised on security. 

Yet while Rabin and Peres 
were tough negotiators, they 
always kept the door open 
because they believed that 
the peace process bad to be 
n urture d and encouraged. 

Even daring the worst 
moments - Rabin’s assassi- 
nation in November 1995 by 
an extremist Jew who 
opposed the peace process, 
or the Wamag suicide bomb 
attacks the following spring 
- Peres kept talking to Ara- 
fat. Savir believes it was 
that dialogue and trust 
which sustained the process. 

None of that exists today, 
which bodes ill for Israel's - 
and the region’s - prospects 
for peace and security. Once 
again, the left is failing to 
put fids message across. 




A n infallible sign of 

brilliant people is 
that they can tell 
you simply and ele- 
gantly what they are up to. 
Alas, it is not so easy to be 
sure that the incomprehensi- 
ble utterances of postmoder- 
nist professors are bullshit. 

It may be. for example, 
that the ordinary 
of words have been so 
changed that only an Inns 
circle of acolytes know what 
they are talking about Or it 
mi ght be that In an atmo- 
sphere of rarefied abstrac- 
tion. common sense and 
observation are left gasping 
far breath. To avoid feeling 
passe or Inadequate, those 
outside the magic circle need 
a trusty interpreter, who is 
prepared to spend time read- 
ing the stuff 

Enter Sakai and Bricmont, 
two professors of physics, 
who have made a forensic 
examination of sackloads of 
ordure from the postmoder- 
nist stable. Their book, 
translated from a French 
edition published In Paris 
last year, started with an 
elaborate Joke and has been 
received with tears of rage. 

The joke was a spoof 
article which SokaJ placed in 
a US learned Journal, Social 
Text. T.ike the authors he 
was satirising, Sokal per- 
verted ideas from mathemat- 
ics and physics to justify a 
ridiculous theory about the 
relativistic foundations of 
science. This was, roughly, 
that there Is no objective 
certainty about scientific 
method, so any old theory is 
as good as any other. The 
editors swallowed the hoax 
because Sokal built his crazy 
edifice out of quotations 
from respected postmoder- 
nist authors, with copious 
footnotes and 11 pages of 
genuine references. 

This book advances from 
satire Into a full-frontal 
attack on French and Ameri- 
can writers of the genre, 
including Jaques Lacan, the 
influential psychoanalyst. 
Luce Irigaray, the writer on 
linguistics and philosophy, 
and Jean Baudrillard, the 
sociologist. Same are blown 
up by the vacuity of their 
own prose, others by a cats- 


A full 
frontal 
ideas 
attack 


logue of errors and misun- 
derstandings. 

But jokes apart, how can 
we know that Sokal and 
Bricmont are right? They 
are, alter all, physics profes- 
sors, not experts in social 

sciences, psychoanalysis or 
philosophy? The answer is 
that they concentrate their 
fire with devastating effect 
on two narrow targets. The 
first is the use of bogus or 
misunderstood science (and 
equations). They show by 
meticulous analysis that 
even when the science is cor- 
rect, its relevance to the 
point being discussed is ten- 

INTELLECTUAL 

IMPOSTURES 

by Alan Sokal and 
Jean Bricmont 

Profile Books £9.99. 274 pages 

uoas at best In some exam- 
ples, demolishing the struc- 
ture of pseudo science leaves 
nothing but a rubble of Inco- 
herence. 

Their second target is the 
attempt by writers such as 
Paul Feyerabend, the US phi- 
losophy professor, to replace 
the old certainties about sci- 
entific method with an 
extreme form of relativism. 
Here the argument is more 
complex. Feyerabend, they 
say, starts from a sensible 
position (that there can be 
no absolute rules Tor the con- 
duct of science). But he then, 
arrives, by confused logic 
and misunderstanding such 
questions as the basis of 
quantum theory, at an 
absurd conclusion - “any- 
thing goes". 

Sokal and Bricmont accept 
the philosophical uncertain- 


ties about scientific metho^ 
But they say this must 
be muddled with 
tion of how science actual 
works. If you want to ques- 
tion' Newton’s taw* “ 
motion or relativity theory, 
there is no substitute for 
learning the maths ana 
doing some experiments. 
Postmodernist may sneer 
that scientists are trapped w 

historical and social para- 
digms: but they cannot oner 
any other paradigm which 
explains the orbits of the 
planets or antibiotics. Witch- 
craft, superstition, mysti- 
cism and academic word- 
games are simply not up to 
the job. 

Moreover, Sokal and Bnc- 
mont say there is sound jus- 
tification for the acceptance 
of scientific reasoning. Prop- 
erly understood, it is no 
more than an extension of 
the way in which ordinary 
people gain experience of the 
world. Everybody knows, for 
p ynmpie , that if you throw a 
hail in the air it will fall. The 
theories of gravity and 
motion just go a bit further, 
to predict exactly where it 
will come down or bow it 
would behave on the moon. 
From this practical point of 
view, most postmodernist 
critiques of scientific method 
look ridiculous, especially 
when they are confounded 
by misreadings of serious 
science and semantic confu- 
sion. 

This book will be a purga- 
tive for those oppressed by 
pseudo-scientific sociology 
or the scam of the French 
avant-garde. And it gives an 
entertaining insight into the 
weird notions that appar- 
ently intelligent people may 
hold. 

Consider this example 
from Irigaray: "Is E = Me* a 
sexed equation? Let us make 
the hypothesis that it is inso- 
far as it privileges the speed 
of light over other speeds 
that are vitally necessary to 
us." 

There is, of course, an 
alternative hypothesis: that 
Irigaray has not the folntest 
idea of what she is trying to 
say. • - 

Max Wilkinson 
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Young men on the 
verge of a war 

Michael Thompson-Noel reads the new-look Granta 



G ranta, the UK 
quarterly literary 
magazine, has 
been tweaked, 
design-wise, though editor 
Ian Jack says it has not suf- 
fered anything so vulgar as a 
relaunch. For the first time 
in 20 years, Granta just 
looks a little different There 
has been some monkeying 
with typefaces, and the 
rubric “The magazine of new 
writing" has been flipped 
from back to front cover. 

Jack says he Is often trou- 
bled by this definition of 
Grants’S mission, “new writ- 
ing” suggesting, at least in 
Britain, state subsidy and 
difficult literary experimen- 
tation, as opposed to the fic- 
tion. memoir, reportage and 
argument in which Granta 
specialises. Also, it omits 
new photography, which 
Granta also publishes. Also, 
it is a producerist, rather 
than a consumerist tag (why 
not "The magazine of new 
reading?” asks Jack). Also, 
there Is the dangerous possi- 
bility of misiden tifl cation 
with New Labour. 

But there is no way out. 
Jack concludes. New writing 
is what Granta is in business 
for, "In the belief that writ- 
ing. especially if it is fresh 
and original, still offers the 
most Interesting, and the 
most telling, reflection of 
ourselves and the world". 

Fine words. And not at all 
OTT, given that the 62nd 
issue, which intimately 
examines two parlous states 
- the first being marriage, 
the second Indonesia - is 
good enough for me to have 
flashed off a cheque for a 
three-year subscription. 

An especially fine piece of 
reportage is the cover story, 
What Young Mm Do, by 
Richard Lloyd Parry, busy- 
bee Tokyo correspondent of 
The Independent, which teQs 
Of fighting - leading to thou- 
sands of ethnic murders - 
between the Dayaks, the 
original inhabitants of Bor- 
neo, who were famous in the 
iSth century as the arche- 
typal Victorian "savages", 
and Madurese shipped in 
from their dry, barren island 
off Java as part of the Indo- 
nesian government's (contro- 
versial) programme of large- 
scale transmigration. 

For thousands of years, 
before the arrival of the 
Dutch and the British, the 
Dayaks dominated Borneo. 
They were a scattered collec- 
tion of tribes who Hved in 
communal langbouses, prac- 
tised animism and survived 
by hunting and slaah-and- 
bum agriculture. The Victo- 


rian mind was titillated by 
tales of longbouse promiscu- 
ity, and by the practice of 
“male enhancement”: the 
piercing of the penis with a 
metal pin. The Dayaks used 
to collect the heads of ene- 
mies in ritualised raids, 
which made much use of 
magic, and to eat certain of 
their victims’ organs, believ- 
ing it aided potency. 

In fact, they still da These 
days the Dayaks are full citi- 
zens of the Indonesian 
republic. Generally, they 
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keep their penis pins and tat- 
toos well hidden beneath 
jeans and T-shirts, says 
Parry, quoting a guidebook. 
Yet his grisly story tells of 
chilling clashes between 
Dayaks and Madurese at the 
start of last year ita which, it 
is estimated, 2.000 to 4,000 
Madurese were killed, 
defiled and partly eaten. 

Eventually, Parry meets 
two young Dayak men: alleg- 
edly rubber-tappers, long 
black hair to their shoulders, 
wearing shorts and baseball 
caps, bare-chested, armed, 
one of them handsome, with 
glittery eyes (the other 
lurked in the shadows) - 
appallingly frightening. In 
conversation, "they referred 
to the Madurese as “nig- 
gers”. 

They were killers. Parry 
realised. He says he has 


never witnessed war, but he 
imagines that a certain kind 
of war depends upon young 
men like these, ami that you 
find them ail over the world 
and throughout history, in 
Bosnia, Rwanda, Cambodia 
and In every chril and ethnic 
conflict: "Young men proud 
of thetr daughters and sis- 
ters who hunt other humans 
for pleasure." Parry says the 
encounter left him a little 
less afraid of Dayak “magic" 
than he had been, but alto- 
gether mare afraid. 

Another fine piece in the 
current Granta, Simon Arm)- 
tage’s Northern Soul, part of 
a longer work to be pub- 
lished by Penguin, is about 
life in the north of England. 
Armitage has published five 
volumes of poetry. Northern 
Soul contains this account of 
a telephone call received by 
the writer 

"Mr Armitage 7" “Yes." 
“It's Direct Line Insurance in 
Leeds.” “Oh yes." "You’re not 
a probation officer any more, 
an you?” Tm not” "You're 
a poet, aren’t pouf” “I am.” 
“I’m afraid there’s an £82 
loading for that” “How 
come?” "Higher risk cate- 
gory." “Higher risk than a 
probation officer?" "That’s 
right" “How come?" “Enter- 
tainment and leisure. The 
public - nutters and all 
that " “I see.” “Sorry. Unless 
you leant to explain to us 
what it is you do exactly, os 
a job?” “You mean for 
money?" “To earn a living 
“Not really." "Fine. So win it 
be direct debit or shall we 
send you the bill?" 
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BOOKS 


G orton Brown is the 
most powerful and the 
most complex of the 
figures around Tonv 
Blairt cabinet table. dS 
New Labour’s first year in 

chancello r’s economic 
strategy has set the UK govern- 
ment’s ideological compass. We 
are exhausted by his energy 
mesmerised by his ubiquity. And 
Brown brooks no challenge to 
his authority save from the 
prime minister. 

As we saw with the publica- 
tion this week of the Treasury's 
public spending plans, be is 
there to add intellectual sub- 
stance to Blair’s third way in 
politics. The prime minister pro- 
duces the map, the chancellor 
fills in the routes. Barely a day 
passes without them meeting. 

Brown’s synergy of orthodox 
economics (he has given the 
Bank of England its Indepen- 
dence and produced more rules 
for fiscal policy in one year than 
Nigel Lawson managed in six) 
and huge injections of public 


Almost a bystander in his own story 

Gordon Brown is a multi-layered political animal, as Philip Stephens discovers 


money into schools and hospitals 
is the gamble on -which New 
Labour stands or falL 

He will persuade middle 
Britain that economic efficiency 
and social cohesion are comple- 
mentary rather than mutually 
exclusive. Or it will end in tears, 
tax increases and the return of 
the Tories. 

This formidable intellect and 
vice-Hke grip on the levers or 
power sit alongside a curious 
insecurity. Like many driven pol- 
iticians, Brown’s outward confi- 
dence belies his inner agonies. 
Witty and charming at one 
moment, as he was *hfc week 
when hosting one of his regular 
parties at 11 Downing Street, he 
can descend into the darkest of 
moods. One can a dmi re hi™, as I 
do. but stOl be viewed with deep 


suspicion. There are friends and 
enemies and nothing in between. 

Two books have now been 
written about Brown since the 
general election. The first 

offered some in tere s ti ng insights 
into the Scottish Presbyterian 
background b ehin d his political 
ambition, but was noteworthy 
only for its role in stirr in g the 
controversy over his unrequited 
ambition to be party leader. For 
all the closeness of their working 
relationship, Brown has yet to 
dispel decisively the speculation 
that be still harbours resentment 
that Blair wears the crown. 

This second book is a more 
serious attempt to focus on his 
first year at the Treasury. Its 
authors, both journalists, were 
granted ready to the chan- 
cellor’s closest aides and to Trea- 


sury officials. But while they 
secured co-operation, their 
account is dispassionate enough 
to avoid the jibe that it is an 
“authorised” biography. 

For those one step removed 
from the world of politics, it 

GORDON BROWN. 

THE FIRST YEAR IN 
POWER 

by Hugh Pym and Nick 
Kochan 

Bloomsbury £16.99. 244 pages 

offers a useful rteume or the 
many upheavals at the Treasury 
since Brown was clapped 
through its portals on May 2 last 
year. Thus it takes us through 
the decision to hand interest rate 
policy to the Bank, the New Deal 


welfare- to-work programme, two 
budgets and the panoply of fiscal 
rules, the postponement of entry 
to Europe’s single currency and 
the bnild-np to this week's 
spending programme. 

Disappointingly, the book 
barely skims the surface of the 
thinking behind the policies. The 
authors trace the influence of 
the economics of America's new 
Democrats - most notably Lany 
Summers, the former Harvard 
professor who now serves as 
number two in the US Treasury. 

But they dodge a more search- 
ing analysis of how a politician 
with his roots in Old Labour has 
become the leading practitioner 
of the new politics of the centre 
left Brown has disavowed egalt- 
tarism in favour of what he likes 
to call equality of opportunity 


and fairness of outcomes. What's 
interesting about his first year at 
the Treasury is bow each policy 

announcement fits into that 
ambition. 

Instead, the authors prefer to 
delve deeply into the personality 
clashes, the tensions and the 
image-making which flow from 
Brown’s insecurities. There is as 
much in this book about lobby 
journalists, spin doctors and the 
sporadic wars between Blairites 
and Brownites as there Is about 
policy. 

Some of this makes for an 
interesting read - and, in spite 
of a carious ambivalence about 
where the blame lies, the book 
does catch the real tensions 
between Brown’s inner circle 
and the Treasury mandarins now 
at his disposal This chancellor is 



Las Vegas, capital of Amarican kitsch: Queenan rats out in search of the rankest muck, fads it, then flntfa hbnsetf addicted, a Junk junkie 


America’s cultural Kalahari 

Adam Begley on attempts to come to terms with a country whose diversity can be overwhelming 


P eople will go any- 
where they can 
get to, and when 
they come back, 
most want to 
write about it The trick, for 
the reader. Is to choose 
adventurers blessed with lit- 
erary talent 

Jon Krakauer's Into the 
Wild retraces the steps of an 
educated young American 
who walked away from civil- 
isation hoping to survive a 
summer living off the land. 
As with Into Thm Air. Krak- 
auer's account of a fatally 
botched Everest expedition, 
the book's central question 
is: What drives people to 
engage in ■'high-risk activi- 
ties”? Here, the test case is 
Chris McCandless, whose 
emaciated corpse was found 
in August 1992 in an aban- 
doned bus in the vast 
nowhere of Alaska. 

McCandless grew up in 
comfort in a Virginia sub- 
urb, but imm ediately after 
graduating from Emory Uni- 
versity in Atlanta, he van- 
ished. He cut all ties to his 
family, changed his name to 
Alexander Supertramp, and 
wandered off into the Ameri- 
can underworld. After two 
peripatetic years, he 
embarked on what he called 
his “great Alaskan odyssey” . 
With a minimum of gear 
and a 10lb bag of rice, he 
hiked into the taiga. Four 


months later, ha was dead. 

Krakauer convinces us 
that this young man was not 
crazy, nor especially fool- 
hardy, nor even incompe- 
tent: “He wouldn't have 
lasted 113 days if he were," 
Krakauer writes. Alaskans 
might dismiss McCandless 
as “one more dreamy 
half-cocked greenhorn who 
went into the country 
expecting to find answers to 
all his problems and Instead 
found only mosquitoes and a 
lonely death,” but Krakauer 
tentatively proclaims him a 
“pilgrim" on a “strange spir- 
itual quest". 

A stubborn Idealist, fright- 
eningly intense, under the 
sway of a powerful trinity 
(Jack London. Leo Tolstoy 
and Henry David Thoreau), 
he died hoping to experience 
life unmediated, to immerse 
himself in the pulse of being. 

At least he proved be 
could catch squirrels. He 
even bagged a moose, 
though curing the meat was 
beyond him. Krakauer 
argues convincingly that 
McCandless only died 
because of “one or two seem- 
ingly insignificant blunders" 
- he very nearly lived to tell 
his own tale. 

The job falls to Krakauer. 
himself a risk-taker when he 
was a young man. History ' 
and myth hover in the back- 
ground of the McCandless 


fiasco. Into the Wild is weH- 
written. beautifully paced, 
consistently engaging. It 
delivers the thrill and stirs 
up thrill-inspired musings. 

But you wouldn’t buy it 
for the prose, which you 
might do in the case of 
Robert Sullivan’s The Afea- 
dow lands, a charming 
account of the author’s 
excursions into a vast 

INTO THE WILD 
by Jon Krakauer 

Macmillan £14.99, 205 pages 

THE MEADOWLANDS 
by Robert SoDmm 

Scribner 523. 224 pages 

AMERICA 
by Joe Queenan 

Pkutbr £6.99. 194 pages 

watery blight about 5 miles 
west of Manhattan. 

Sullivan’s "wilderness" is 
post-industrial, a victim of 
relentless eco-abuse. He 
records his adventures in 
wonderfully casual, decep- 
tively lighthearted tone - 
just right for a project that 
sounds silly, but turns out to 
be serious after alL The goof- 
iness of canoeing through a 
huge toxic swamp that used 
to be the world’s largest gar- 
bage dump conceals genuine 
artistic ambitions and an 


earnest (but never preachy) 
environmentalist agenda. 

The Meadowlands cover 
an area just a little bigger 
than Manhattan. It's the 
landscape you see from the 
New Jersey Turnpike, “a 
place people rush past on 
their way to the rest of 
America, a place they spit at 
with their exhaust pipes". A 
vast cedar forest once flour- 
ished here; then farms; th en 
piggeries (the animals were 
fed on leftovers from New 
York's best hotels and res- 
taurants}; then factories; 
then dumps, many of them 
reclaimed, many still seep- 
ing “garbage juice"; now 
shopping malls, housing 
developments and a sports 
complex. 

Sullivan scrolls through 
the history. He also plays 
explorer, anthropologist, 
archaeologist and naturalist 
He hikes and paddles his 
canoe. He meets indigenous 
peoples, like landfill owners 
and e n v i ro nme ntal activists. 
He catalogues wildlife. 

His vivid sentences allow 
us to see nature and the 
man-made commingled, at 
once plan and. dirty, wild 
and engineered, banal and 
exotic. 

Sullivan’s agenda, urged 
on us only through good 
humour and keen observa- 
tion, is to make us look long 
and hard at the actual condi- 


tion of the places we live and 
the places we've used. He is 
saying, without a trace of 
despair t h i s is the case. 

Joe Queenan's only 
agenda is to make us laugh. 
He goes looking for the 
worst in popular American 
culture, and finds it in 
places like Branson, Miss- 
ouri, and Broadway theatres. 
A humourist who writes a 
weekly TV column called 
Average Joe, he is well- 
equipped to embark on an 
exploration of America's 
“cultural Kalahari". 

During this self-imposed, 
13-month penance, he delib- 
erately eats in restaurant 
chains like Red Lobster and 
Tbe Olive Garden; attends 
three separate performances 
of Vic tor I Victoria, starring, 
in succession, Julie And- 
rews, Liza Minnelli and 
Raquel Welch: watches 
countless sequels to bad 
B-movies. He endures these 
tortures in order to rail 
against them. He rants, skip- 
ping past analysis straight to 
the rough and tumble of 
excoriation. 

Not content with a tour of 
Atlantic City, where he is 
“forced repeatedly to tip 
men dressed like Sin bad". 
Queenan must trek out to 
Las Vegas, capital of Ameri- 
can kitsch. Reading just The 
Bridges of Madison County 
won’t do; he must swallow 


the entire oeuvre of “that 
knucklehead” Robert James 
Waller before discovering 
that the “Great Plains Flaub- 
ert" owes “obvious debts to 
John Steinbeck. Ernest 
Hemingway and Spot”. Wnat 
ma kes Queenan want to suf- 
fer so? 

An intrepid scourge of the 
unacceptable, he sets out in 
search of the rankest muck, 
finds it, then finds himself 
addicted, a junk junkie. 

The plot is a shaggy -dog 
joke, only mildly fixnny. 
Blame it on anxiety, 
Queenan worrying that aes- 
thetic outrage alone won't 
fUel a book-length tirade. 
Sadly, he’s right. Early an, 
he's already straining for 
amusing ways to say “bad". 
He jams “unremittingly 
awful”, “exquisitely rotten" 
and "opulently foul" into the 
first half of a paragraph 
about Billy Joel, then fin- 
ishes. lamely, with “defi- 
antly rotten". It takes genius 
to sustain invective, and sta- 
mina. too. 

Average Joe should have 
more faith in the rock- 
bottom bad of his materiaL 
AD he needs to do is recite 
from the Olive Garden 
menu. Anyone care for a 
“Brownie Decadenza"? This 
lurid lullaby would hypno- 
tise the reader. Even arm- 
chair adventurers can be 
hooked by hooey. 


A moral tale 
of the web 


W hat I wont you 
to understand," 
said Michael 
Wolffs most 
important investor, “is that 
these documents outline the 
only deal I'm in a position to 
offer you. This is not a pro- 
posal This is not the begin- 
ning of a negotiation. This is 
not open to discussion." 

By this stage, says Wolff 
in his wonderful new book, 
bis start-up internet publish- 
ing company was two days 
away from running out of 
money. Jon Rubin, the inves- 
tor, was willing to come up 
with a loan, but the price - 
as his phone call made clear 
- was effective control of the 
company. 

Wolff looked across at his 
lawyer wife: “Alison made a 
draw-it-out, get-more-time 
signal, as though directing a 
live talk show. 1 wildly 
grasped in thin air for a 
delaying ploy. ‘Alison's 
father’ - I made this up on 
the spot - ‘is having 
open-heart surgery tomor- 
row and I, frankly, don’t 
know if I'm going to be able 
to get her to look at this.' " 
By the next day. when Rubin 
came for the showdown, the 
surgery story had a life of its 
own. “The phone rang on 
cue, and 1 motioned Rubin to 
stay as I conducted my ‘con- 
versation’. 

“ ‘How long has be been in 
now?* I asked in a subdued 
tone. Pause. 'What did the 
doctor say if it went beyond 
four hours?' Pause. ‘What 
kind of brain damage?’ I 
asked, my voice rising in 
alarm." 

And so on. Trading on the 
fictitious surgery, Wolff got 
Rubin to part with the 
money to keep the business 
afloat, without signing the 
documents that would cede 
control. 

“How many fairly grievous 
lies had I told? How many 
moral lapses had I commit- 
ted? My rationale would 
surely be that I bad been 
brought to the document, 
pen in hand, at virtual gun- 
point. In addition, like many 
another financial conniver. I 
was in a short-term mode. 
With just a little more time, 

1 thought. 1 could pull it off. 
True. 1 was about to forever 
alienate our main investor. 
That could not be good. On 
the other hand, it could not 
be helped. And now I had a 
month to get rid of him." 

This episode, in many 
ways the critical one in 
Wolff's brief business career, 
sums up perfectly the appeal 
of the book. The author is 
clearly behaving badly, but 
be carries the reader along 
with him, on a tide of frank- 
ness and desperation. 
Although Wolff comes to 
hate Rubin, and you can see 
why. the writing allows you 
to sympathise with the 
investor, too. 


The book captures per- 
fectly the sense of frer-nont- 
ing, open-ended possibilities 
that attend any loss-making 
start-up in an overheated 
market for initial public 
offerings. 

“ ‘We could get you out 
with $5m to $lOm straight 
away.’ “ says a venture capi- 
talist to Wolff. “ 'But that's 
not, clearly, where you want 
to be. I know lots of guys 
who have sold out for flOm 
who are the walking dead. 
Our minimum goal is to get 
you out inside of IS months 
with S30m. (But] Tm willing 
to share with you my per- 
sonal goal, which is to do a 
public offering north of 
$200m.' 'Okay,' I nodded. 1 
had never run a business 
with more than six employ- 
ees." 

And the characters from 
the frenzied three-year 
period of the commercialis- 
ation of the internet are per- 
fectly sketched. The charm- 

BURN RATE: HOW 1 
SURVIVED THE GOLD 
RUSH YEARS ON THE 
INTERNET 
by Michael Wolff 

Weidcnfdd A Sichakan £IS.99. 

272 pages 

ers, the evangelists, the 
techies, the wannabes - all 
caught in a warm spotlight 
Not to mention the senior 
executive from AOL. the 
online service, whom Rubin 
bumped into on tbe shuttle: 
“ “He’D do a deal.’ Rubin said 
to me, Tm not kidding! He 
loves it!’ ‘Wow. What else 
did he say?' 'He said he's got 
his coke problem under con- 
trol, and now he's working 
on his fidelity issues.'” 

But perhaps the book's 
most striking quality is the 
author's deep ambivalence 
about the internet phenome- 
non. He loves it. be hates it. 
It will change the world, it 
will change nothing. It pro- 
vides instant access to bil- 
lions of words of knowledge 
and information; nobody 
reads them. It opens a wide 
range of business possibili- 
ties; sex is really the only 
thing that sells on-line. 

At the end of the book, one 
of Wolff's friends In the busi- 
ness says we will look back 
aL the web and laugh that 
we gave credence to some- 
thing so painfully awkward. 

“ 'Remember Automats in 
New York? Every dish was 
behind a different window - 
a piece of pie here, a ham 
sandwich there - and you 
put your money is a slot by 
each window and took out 
the food that you wanted. 
The Web and the Automat.' ” 

Wolff has given us tbe best 
account of both the lure and 
the frustration of the inter- 
net. 

Peter Martin 


D oes religious 
belief have any 
place in the intel- 
lectual economy 
of the contemporary world? 
The history of human know- 
ledge says No. It teaches 
that religion is the legacy of 
our early ancestors. Reli- 
gious beliefs constituted 
cave-dweller’s science, reli- 
gious practices their higher 
technology. 

As the former, it offered 
them explanations of wind 
and storm, the origin of the 
world, the meaning of the 
stars. AS the latter, it offered 
a means of avoiding drought, 
curing illness and winning 
battles - by prayer, sacrifice 
and the careful observance 
of taboos and rituals, all 
aimed at pleasing or at least 
appeasing the mysterious 
and often terrible forces 
which seemed to govern the 

universe. . . 

God. accordingly, is the 
name of our ignorance. As 
real knowledge and mastery 


God of all, master of nothing 

A.C. Grayling argues that religious beliefs have no place in today's enlightened world 


advance, there is a diminish- 
ing need to Invoke supernat- 
ural agencies to explain the 
world. Deities inhabit the 
dark places over the horizon 
of knowledge, and retreat as 
light approaches. 

Yet the priests of these 
ancient ignorances, c laimin g 
their authority, still seek to 
control our behaviour in a 
variety of ways, some of. 
them merely odd (as with 
dietary rules: “avoid meat on 
Fri day s") and some demon- 
strably harmful to human 
welfare (as with hostility to 
sex: “the holiest life is celi- 
bate"). 

The sharpest contact 
between ancient ignorance 
and modern knowledge is 
found in the accounts they 
respectively offer of the uni- 


verse’s origin and nature. 
Science, one would think, 
puts the old superstitions to 
flight on this score. Yet the- 
istic beliefs persist, ranging 
from the. vague to the sys- 
tematic. Nor is belief the pre- 
serve of uneducated folk: it 
has its sophisticated adher- 
ents. too. 

John Polktoghorne is one 
such, and because he Is both 
a scientist and a theologian 
he can claim to be especially 
well placed to argue that 
religion and science are com- 
patible. It Is a message 
which reassures the faithful: 
but does it. persuade the 
sceptical? 

Polkinghorne claims that 
contemporary science allows 
a place not just for mind and 
purpose in tbe univase, but 


also for intervention in the 
laws of nature by a deity 
(which is to say: miracles 
and answers to prayers}. He 
further argues that science 
and theology are very simi- 
lar in their methods of 

BELIEF IN GOD IN AN 
AGE OF SCIENCE 
by John Polldnghorne 

Yak University Press £14.95. 

133 pages 

inquiry, thus seeking to 
retail the view that science 
is . experimental and open- 
minded whereas religion is 
dogmatic and dosed. 

These are indeed crucial 
questions., and if anyone can 
be expected to make reli- 
gion's case in reply, Polk- 


inghome is that man. But be 
does not succeed. He uses 
the old strategy of smug- 
gling God through the gaps 
in contemporary science, 
suggesting that Heisenberg’s 
Uncertainty Principle 
implies a real indeterminacy 
in nature (and not just in 
our state of knowledge), and 
that Chaos Theory in mathe- 
matics shows that a “strange 
attractor” is needed to ren- 
der chaotic systems nan-ar- 
bitrary. 

As evidence of mind at 
work in the universe, he 
cites the extraordinary 
power of mathematics to 
describe natural phenomena; 
and as evidence of purpose 
he cites the “Anthropic Prin- 
ciple”, which observes that 
human life could not exist in 


a universe with different 
laws, and thence infers that 
this universe must have 
been especially created for 
man's benefit 

Using a familiar rhetorical 
manoeuvre, Polkinghorne 
concedes that none of the 
above establishes that there 
is a God, but argues that, 
given the inconclusiveness 
of current knowledge, the 
“best explanation" of the 
world is that God exists. 
Hus argument is poor it is 
very far from clear that the- 
ism is the best explanation. 

Further, he devises a list 
of stages through which sci- 
entific theorising passes - 
“period of confusion; new 
understanding; period Of 
wrestling with problems" - 
and says that theology fal- 


lows the same pattern. This 
is hardly an informative 
characterisation of scien- 
tific method, and if it 
were it would make Theories 
of Fairies scientific, 
too. 

Polkinghorne represents 
the best chance theologians 
have of giving ancient tales 
of gods and mysteries a 
place among rational inqui- 
ries. He does a service, there- 
fore, by showing that it does 
not work. 

As a motivation for ta kin g 
religion seriously, be 
reminds us of beauty and 
goodness, personhood and 
subjectivity. These indeed 
matter to us. But the implied 
claim that they must have a 
supernatural foundation Is 
an insult to humanity. Our 


moral and aesthetic capaci- 
ties, our power to love, our 
creativity - all the best 
things about humans - need 
no supernatural source. 
They are ours: they are 
every bit as human as the 
stupidity, greed and cruelty 
they oppose. (Religious apol- 
ogists never describe these 
latter as gifts from the 
gods.) 

Humankind would do well 
to reclaim its virtues; in the 
illumination with which, sci- 
ence has driven away 
ancient demons, we can see 
our virtues more clearly, and 
applaud the optimistic fact 
that they are our own. 
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not easy to work for. Nor are his 
aides. 

But sometimes it seems that 
Brown is almost a bystander in 
his own biography as his authors 
set out in minute detail the role 
of bis ubiquitous sidekicks. Ed 
Balls, once a journalist on the 
Financial Times serves as his 
ever-present economic adviser. 
Balls' education at Harvard pro- 
vides the link with Summers. 
Charlie Whelan, hewn from 
rougher stone, is the man with 
the mobile dedicated to the task 
of boosting the chancellor’s 
image. Geoffrey Robinson, the 
paymaster general, makes up the 
trio. 

Balls and Whelan, it most be 
said, do exert important influ- 
ence. Brown is as loyal to them 
as they to him. Both Jealously 
guard their privileged access. 
But Brown, I think, is more than 
a creature of his aides. As I read 
this book an unkind thought 
occurred. Might it not have been 
called Ed and Charlie, The First 
Year in Power? 
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Running with the 
petticoat radicals 

Justin Wintle discusses unknown women with revolution on their minds 


S tevie Davies Is not 
shy when it comes 
to announcing her 

authorial and femi- 
nist agenda. "‘I 
want," she says at the outset 
of Unbridled Spirits, “to 
haunt readers with revolu- 
tionary women’s stories, 
recalling echoes of their 
lives." 

These are brave, fighting 
words. The more so as in 
what used to be called the 
Civil War and Interregnum, 
but in the wake of Christo- 
pher Hill and other manti- 
sant historians, is more usu- 
ally dubbed the English 
Revolution, the woman revo- 
lutionary has until now been 
conspicuous by her absence, 
Hampton, Lflbume. Prynne, 
Whitelock, Ratnhorough 
and, most obviously but also 
most problematically. Crom- 
well are the names the politi- 
cal imagination toys with - 
not Katharine Chidley, 
Sarah Wright, Margaret Fell, 
Anna Trapnel or Mary Dyer. 

But Davies, taking fire 
hom her uncovered saints, 
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widens the frame. Even 
Hill's borrowed characterisa- 
tion of the period, as “the 
world turned upside down**, 
often falls short of the giddy- 
ing ferment she wishes us to 
behold. Nothing less than 
the “tumult of the national 
mind" will suffice to 
describe how “old sanctions 
shuddered and cracked 
under seismic stress”. 

In particular, Davies likes 
to make into a verb the term 
“spasm". Thus: “Presbyte- 
rian Thomas Edwards 
spasmed with shock at the 
throng of grocers and tap- 
sters, weavers and tailors 
who set up as preachers of 
God." Thus, as Cromwell's 
Protectorate took hold: 
“The finally wounded 
Leveller movement spasms 
its defiance." And further 
on: “Beneath its sabbath 
calm. Restoration England 
spasmed with nervous tics.” 

The spasming maelstrom 
is the necessary precondition 
for Davies' disparate collec- 
tion of petticoat radicals. 
Until parliament went to 
war with Charles I. no unti- 
tled woman had a voice to 
call her own; and it was 
much the same once Charles 
11 reclaimed the Stuart 
throne. But in between these 
landmark events there were 
windows of opportunity 
through which new voices 
hurled fresh messages. 

Religious fervour was the 
reason (hr. and the continu- 
ing context of. this melt- 


Hannah (Anna) Trapnel, Quaker and prophetess, after an original portrait by Qaywood 


down passage. It wasn’t just 
that Charles, Henrietta 
Maria and Archbishop Laud 
had poshed the state 
towards Popish High Chur- 
chism. Middle England had 
become progressively more 
Puritan. 

But as the Puritans pre- 
vailed, other more subver- 
sive sects strove to pinch the 
limelight; Independents. 
Baptists, Ranters, Fifth Mon- 
archists, Quakers. And what 
these movements shared, 
aside from a widespread 
belief in the imminence of 
the millennium, was a deep 
mistrust of the clergy - any 
clergy. The best and only 
way for men to talk to God 
was directly. 

From talking to God to 
hearing God was one short 


step; from hearing God to 
broadcasting God another. 
And if men could do this, 
why not women? Not sur- 
prisingly, since she must 
depend upon written evi- 
dence, most of it in the farm 
of tracts and pamphlets, 
nearly all Davies’ chosen 
subjects can, in one way or 
another, be classed as 
“ecstatics". But this does not 
invalidate her thesis of the 
“revolutionary woman"; the 
proven point being that 
some women suddenly 
erupted, as never before, 
into the nation's religious 
life, which at that time 
was largely also its political 
life 

Nor, despite her exuber- 
ance of style, does Davies 
overstate her case. She 


reminds the reader that her 
women had limited impact 
on the greater drama unfold- 
ing outside their immediate 
circles, and were unrepre- 
sentative of the female 
majority, which continued to 
subsist firmly under the 
male yoke. The sectarian 
radicals, for all their clam- 
our, accounted for less than 
5 per cent of the population; 
and women were responsible 
far a smaller fraction yet of 
their published polemics. 
Davies pursues their biogra- 
phies with laudable scholar- 
ship, to produce richly 
painted pen-portraits that, 
far from merely “recalling 
echoes" from the past con- 
trive to raise the dead. 

Unbridled Spirits is a cele- 
bration of a handful of 


May Urtw Uwy 

doughty individuals. At a 
time when any woman who 
spoke out was branded a. 
scold or a shrew, a whore or 
(fatally) a witch, and when 
women enjoyed only such 
rights as were compatible 
with their role as mothers 
and housekeepers, it took 
real courage to be even a 
little different 
In demonstrating that 
such women- existed, 
through a writing that is as 
hot-breathed, and sometimes 
as violently vivid, as any 
contained in her sources, 
Davies returns feminism to 
its humanitarian well-spring. 
That in so doing she largely 
discards cast, be it feminist. 


Marxist, or Freudian, is Inci- 
dental. although also greatly 
to her credit 


T his is probably one 
of the most exhila- 
rating, yet one of 
the mo6t depress- 
ing, accounts of how Israelis 
and Palestinians sat down 
together at the negotiating 
table to make peace. 

It ts exhilarating because 
Uri Savir, then director-gen- 
eral of Israel's foreign min- 
istry and Its chief peace 
negotiator, is the first to 
give a blow-by-blow account 
of how both sides came to 
respect each other in a bid 
to end decades of mutual 
hatred and conflict. 

But it is extremely 
depressing because Savir 
shows how the fate of the 
peace process depended ou 
very few people. He admits 
the main (Labour party) pro- 
tagonists, the late Yitzhak 
Rabin, Shimon Peres and 


Tough talking in 
the name of peace 

Judy Dempsey on the fate of Israel and the PLO 


himself failed to get the 
message across to a wider 
public that if the process 
failed, Israel would have 
neither peace new security. 

The story opens in May 
1993 when Peres, then for- 
eign minister, asked Savir 
to visit Oslo. A week later, 
the young diplomat was in a 
secret mountain retreat, a 
guest of Terje Larsen, a Nor- 
wegian social scientist and 
head of a peace institute. 

For months, Larsen had 
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hosted secret unofficial 
talks between Yair EQrsch- 
feld and Ron Pundak - two 
Israeli academics - and 
three Palestinians, includ- 
ing Abu Ala, a Close friend 
of Yassir Arafat But Babin 
reckoned the time was right 
to make the talks formal. 
The Soviet Union, once the 
patron of several Middle 
Eastern countries, had col- 
lapsed. The Gulf war had 
weakened Arafat. And 
Rabin and Peres, who dis- 
agreed on many things, 
agreed that Israel could no 
longer continue to occupy 
the West Bank and Gaza. 

Ending that occupation 
through negotiation was 
Savir’ s task. But he soon 
discovered there was a psy- 
chological dimension as 
wefl. He had to remove a 
battery of prejudices he held 
about the Palestinians, 
about his own people, and 
about Abu Ala, who, over 
the 2,100 days, was to 
become his negotiating part- 
ner and friend. 

The first sense that the 
peace process was as much 
mental as political came ou 
the evening of Savins first 
night in Norway, shortly 
after Larsen had introduced 
him to Abu Ala as, “your 
enemy number one". 

The dapper, shrewd Pales- 
tinian asked Savir why, 
given Israel’s military 
might. It viewed the PLO as 
an existential threat 

“I reflected briefly,” 
writes Savir. “‘You. are a 


threat, because you want to 
live In my borne. In my 
house.’ 

‘Where are yon from?* 
asked Abu Ala. 

* Jerusalem.* I replied. 

*So am L’ be continued, 
sombrely. ‘Where Is your 
father from?* 

‘He was born In Ger- 


‘Miue was boro in Jerusa- 
lem and still lives there.’ 

■ ‘Why don’t you ask about 
my grandfathers and their 
forebears . . . I'm sure we 
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can debate the past for years 
and never agree. Let’s see if 
we can agree about the 
ftrtnre/ * " 

That Is what Savir and 
Abu Ala did over the next 
1.100 days, focusing cm how 
Israel could hand over land 
to the Palestinians in 
e xc h ange for peace. Rabin, 
Poes and Arafat were kept 
Inflamed at all times. 

The PLO leader was an 
unpredictable negotiator, 
waxy of bequeathing too 
much power to Abu Ala. 
While the Israeli ride came 
prepared to all sessions, set 
the agenda and was backed 
by a team of lawyers, the 
Palestinian side was disor- 


ganised “did not do any 
serious preparatory work", 

Arafat only started get- 
-tfag bis act together after he 
signed the Declaration of 
Principles In September 
1993, in which Israel and 
the. PLO mutually recog- 
nised e ac h other. That also 
paved the way for the 1995 
Interim Agreement, which 
granted limited autonomy to 
parts of the West Bank and 
Gaza until- a final settle- 
ment. 

- Arafat had one goal - the 
return of land to create a 
Palestinian state. -Yet 
throughout those 8,500 
hours of negotiations, Peres 
never fold Arafat bow much 
load he could expect after 
Israel withdrew from the 
West Bank. 

Benjamin Netanyahu, 
elected prime minister two 
years ago after limning one 
of the most venomous cam- 
paigns in the c o un t ry' s his- 
tory, said the Oslo accords 
posed a “danger to the exis- 
tence of Israel". H was “an 
act of surrender”. But Savir 
reveals that Labour never, 
compromised an security. 

Yet while Rabin and Peres 
were tough negotiators, they 
always kept the. door open 
because they believed that 
the peace process had to be 
nurtured and encouraged. 

Even during the worst 
moments - Rabin’s assassi- 
nation in November 1995 by 
an extremist Jew who 
opposed the peace process, 
or the Hamas stddde bomb 
attacks the following spring 
- Peres kept talking to Ara- 
fat Savir believes it was 
that dialogue and trust 
which sustained the process. 

Ncme of that exists today, 
which bodes Ql for Israel’s— 
and the region’s - prospects 
for peace and security. Once 
ag ain , the left is faffing to 
put this message across. 


n infallible .sign of 
-brilliant people, is 
that the? can teD 
you. simply and ele- 
gantly what they, are tip to.. 
Alas, it id not so easy to be 
sure that the mcomprehensi- 
ble utterances of postmoder- 
nist professors are bullshit 

It may be, for. example, 
that the - ordinary meanings 
of words have been . so 
changed that only an toner 
circle of acolytes know what - 
they are talking about Or it 
might be - that in an atmo- 
sphere of rarefied abstrac- 
tion, common sense and 

observation are left gasping 
for breath. To avoid feeling. - 
passd or- Inadequate, those 
outside the magic circle need 
a trusty inte^reter, who is 
prepared to spend time read- 
ing the stuff 

Enter Sokal and Bricmont, 
two professors of physics, 
who have made a forensic 
of SltdCl OidS Of 
ordure from the postmoder- 
nist stable. Their book, 
translated from a French ' 
edition published in Paris 
last year, started with an 
elaborate joke and has been 
received with team of rage. 

The joke was a spoof 
article which Sokal placed in 
a US learned journal. Social 
Text. Like' the authors he 
was satirising, Sokal per- 
verted Ideas from mathemat- 
ics and physics to justify a 
ridiculous theory about the 
relativistic foundations of 
science. This was, roughly, 
that there is no objective 
certainty about scientific' 
method, so any old theory is 
as good, as any other. The 
editors swallowed the hoax 
because Sokal built his crazy 
edifice out of quotations 
from respected postmoder- 
nist authors, with copious 
footnotes and 11 pages of 
genuine references. 

This book advances from 
satire into a fall-frontal 
attack on French and Ameri- 
can writers of the genre, 
including Jaques Lacan, the 
influential psychoanalyst. 
Luce Irigaray, the writer on 
linguistics and philosophy, 
and Jean Baudrillard. the 
sociologist Some are blown 
up by the vacuity of their 
own prose, others try a cala- 


A full 


ideas 


logue of errors and misun- 
derstandings. 

But jokes apart, bow can 
we know that Sokal and 
Bricmont are right? ' They 

are, after all; physics profes- 
sors, not experts in social 
sciences, psychoanalysis or 
philosophy? The answer is 
that they concentrate their 

fire with devastating effect 
on two narrow targets. The 
first is the use of bogus or 
misunde rstood science (and 
equations!. . They show by 
meticulous analysis that 
even when the science is cor- 
rect, its relevance to the 
point being discussed is tear 
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uous at best, in some exam- 
ples, ftemniMhrng the struc- 
ture of pseudo science leaves 
nothing but .a rubble of inco- 
herence. 

Their second target is the 
attempt by writers such, as 
Paul Feyerabend, the US phi- 
losophy professor, to replace 
the old certainties about sci- 
entific method with an 
extreme form of relativism. 
Here the argument is more 
complex. Feyerabend, they 
say, starts from a sensible 
position (that there can be 
no absolute rules for the con- 
duct Of science}. But he then, 
arrives, by confused logic 
and misunderstanding such 
questions as the basis of 
quantum theory, at ah 
absurd conclusion - “any-' 
thing goes". 

Sokal and Bricmont accept 
the philosophical uncertain' 


ties about scientific method. 
But they say this must not 
be muddled with tire ques- 
tion of how science' 'actually 
works. If yon want to ques- 
tion Newton’s laws of 
motion or relativity theory, 
there is no substitute for 
learning the maths and 
doing some experiments. 
Postmodernist may sneer 
that scientists are trapped in 
historical and social para- 
digms; but they cannot offer 
any other paradigm which 
explains the' orbits of the 
planets' or antibiotics. Witch- 
craft. superstition, mysti- 
cism and academic word- 
games are simply not up to 
the- job.-- - v -- 

Moreover, Sokal and Brie- 
mont say there is sound jus- 
tification for the acceptance 
of scientific reasonings Prop- 
erly understood, it is no 
more than ari; 'extension of 
the way in which ordinary 
people gate experience of the 
world. Everybody knows, for 
example, that If you throw a 
bail in the air it will fall- The 
theories of gravity and 
motion just go a hit farther, 
to predict exactly where it 
will come down or how it 
would behave on the moon. 
From this practical point of 
view, most postmodernist 
critiques of scientific method 
look ridiculous, - especially 

when they are confounded 
by misreadings of serious 
science and semantic confu- 
sion. 

This book win be a purga- 
tive for those oppressed by 
pseudo-scientific sociology 
or the acorn of the French 
avant-garde. And ft gives an . 
entertaining insight into tire 
weird notions that appar- 
ently intelligent - people may 
hold. 

Consider this, example 
from Irigaray; “Is E = Me? 1 a 
sexed equation? Let us make 
the' hypothesis that it is inso- 
far as it privileges the speed 
of light over other speeds 
that are vitally necessary to 
us.** ; 

There is. of course, an 
alternative hypothecs; that 
Irigaray has not the faintest 
idea of what she Is trying to 

say- ■■ 

Max Wilkinson 


Young men on the 
verge of a war 

Michael Thompson-Nod reads the new-Iook Granta 


G ranta, the UK 
quarterly literary 
magazine, has 
been tweaked, 
design-wise, though editor 
Ian Jack says it has not suf- 
fered anything so vulgar as a 
relaunch. For foe first time 
in 20 years, Granta just 
Jooks a little different There 
has been some monkeying 
with typefaces, and the 
rubric “The magazine of new 
writing" has been flipped 
from back to front cover. 

Jack says he is often trou- 
bled by this definition of 
Granta's mission, "hew writ- 
ing * suggesting, at least in 
Britain, state subsidy , and 
difficult literary experimen- 
tation, as opposed to the fic- 
tion, memoir, reportage and 
argument in which Granta 
specialises. Also, - it omits 
new photography, which 
Granta also publishes. Also, 
it is a producerist, rather 
than a consumerist tag (why 
not "The magazine of new 
reading?” asks Jack). Also, 
therefetbe dangerous possi- 
bility of misideatifleation 
with New Labour. 

'But there is no way out, 
Jack conriudes. New writing 
is What Granta is in business 
for, “in tire belief that writ- 
ing, especially if it is fresh 
and- origina l, still offers the. 
most Interesting, and the 
most telling, reflection of 
ourselves and the world”. 

Fine words. And not stall 
OTT. given, that .the 62nd 
issue,, which intimately 
examines two parlous states ’ 
- the first befog marriage, 
the second Indonesia - is 
good enough for me to have 
flashed .off a cheque for a 
three-year subscription. 

An especially fine piece of 
reportage is the cover story. 
What' Yauxyj Men Do, by 
Richard Lloyd Parry, busy- 
bee Tokyo correspondent of 
The Independent, which tens 
of fighting - leading to thou- 
sands of ethnic murders - 
between the Dayaks, the 
original inhabitants of Bor- 
neo, who were famous in the 
19th century as the arche- 
typal Victorian “savages”, 
and Madurese shipped in 
from their dry, barren island 
off Java as part of the Indo- 
nesian govamoeut’i? (contro- 
versial) pr o gra mm e of large- 
scafo transmigration. 

For thousands of years, 
before the arrival of the 
Dutch and tire British, the 
Dayaks dominated Borneo. 
They were a scattered coBec* 
turn of tribes who lived to 
communal longhouses. prac- 
tised animism and survived 
by hunting and slash -and - 
buraagriodturmSw^V^ctxi- 


rian mind was titillated by 
tales of longhouse promiscu- 
ity, and by the practice of 
“male enhancement”: the 
piercing of the pais with -a 
metal pin. The Dayaks used 
to collect the beads of ene- 
mies in ritualised raids, 
which made much use of 
magic, and to eat certain of 
their victims' organs, briiev- 
fog it aided potency. 

In fact, they, still da These 
days the Dayaks are fall citi- 
zens of the Indonesian 
republic. Generally, they 
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keep their penis pins and tat- 
toos well hidden beneath 
jeans and T-shirts, says 
Parry, quoting a guidebook. 
Yet his grisly story tells of 
chillirig clashes between 
Dayaks and Madurese at the 
start of last year fa which, it 
is estimated, 2,000 to 4JJ00 
Madurese; were killed, 
defiled and partly eaten. 

Eventually; Parry meets 
two young Dayak men: alleg- 
edly rubber-tappers, long 
black hair to their shoulders, 
wearing shorts mid baseball 
caps, bare-chested, armed, 
one of I'hein handsome, with 
glittery, eyes (the other 
lurked in the shadows; - 
appallingly frightening. In 
oa n vers a tfon, ‘ they referred 
to the Madurese as “nig- 


They were killers. Parry 
realised. He 'says he has 


never witnessed war, but he 
imagines that a certain kind 
of . war depends upon young 
men like these, and that you 
find them all over the world 
and throughout history, in 
Bosnia. Rwanda, Cambodia 
and to every cMl and ethnic 
conflict’ "Young men proud 
of their daughters and sis- 
ters who hunt other humans 
for pleasure." Parry says the 
encounter left him a little 
less afraid of Dayak “magic" 
than he had been, but alto- 
gether more afraid. 

Another fine piece In the 
current Granta, Simon Arml- 
tage’s Northern Soul, part of 
a longer work to be pub- 
lished by Penguin, Is about 
life fa the north of England. 
Anoitage has published five 
volumes or poetry. Northern 
Soul contains this account of 
a telephone call received by 
the writer. 

"Mr ArmiUtge?” “Yes." 
“B's Direct line Insurance in 
Leads ."- Oh yes." "You're not 
a probation officer arty more, 
are you?" Tm not" "You're 
a poet, aren't you?" T am." 
Tm afraid there’s an £82 
loading for that . * "How 
come?" “Higher risk cate- 
gory." “Higher risk than a 
probation officer?" "That's 
right" " How come?" "Enter- 
tainment and leisure. The 
public - nutters and all 
that" “I see." "Sorry. Unless 
you want to explain to us 
what ft is you do exactly, as 
a job?" “You mean for 
money?” “To earn a lioing” 
"Not really.” "Fine. So will it 
be direct debit or shall we 
send you die bUt?" 
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A fine old lady 
still buying 
new clothes 

Wiliam Packer follows the canals of Venice with 
Canaletto and finds the scenery little changed 


A bove all tt is with 
Giovanni Antonio 
Canal, with Cana- 
letto, that we still 
see Venice. It is a 
vision fostered in imagina- 
tion and memory, but one 
bred in the reality and fabric 
of the city. Other great art- 
ists had painted Venice long 
before him, even setting 
their narratives on the very 
spot - Carpaccio along the 
Fondamenta del Vin at the 
old Rialto Bridge; Gentile 
Bellini at the bridge at S. 
Lorenzo for his "Miracle of 
the Cross". 

Even so, in that first great 
age of Venetian painting, 
tram the brothers Bellini to 
Titian and Veronese, the 
image of Venice presented 
was always more likely to be 
a fanciful confection, a con- 
textual amalgam of detail 
and ornament to a moral or 
mythic tale, a Venice hinted 
at obliquely by a typical 
church here, a palazzo there, 
arch, piazza, colonnade. 

Only in its long political 
and economic decline, 
through the 17th and into 
the I8tb century, did the 
demands of the Grand Tour 
at last make a market for 
the vedutisti, and their actual 
views of Venice, the city 
seen now in daily life, feast 
and festival, its ancient 
splendour overlaid with the 
modern extravagances of the 
Baroque. 

For we should remember 


that Canaletto and his like 
were painters of modern lift, 
for all that to us, with its 
wigs and mag ire q n d carni- 
val, it was lived in Fancy 
Dress. Ruskin may have 
hated it in his yearning for 
Gothic purity, but in-tbe 
time of Canaletto, Palladio 
and all his works were no 
older to him than Barry and 
his Houses or Parliament are 
to the British, and the 
Baroque was still modern 
arL Economic decline or not. 
Venice in the 18th century 
was still being built, and 
what we see now is mostly 
what Canaletto saw. La Scr- 
enissima, a fine lady of a cer- 
tain age, but vigorous still 
and buying new clothes. 

This Venice is the subject 
of the latest in the National 
Gallery’s exemplary series of 
small, closely focused study 
exhibitions. Founded In its 
own remarkable group of 
paintings and augmented by 
si gnifican t loans, it gives ns 
Canaletto from youth to 
maturity, setting the works 
to their particular spots and 
festivals - the regattas on 
the Grand Canal: the open- 
air exhibition outside the 
Scuola di S. Roch on the 
feast day of the Saint We 
see the map. We know 
exactly where we are. 

Yet it is artifice quite as 
much as accuracy that is cel- 
ebrated. Take that painting 
at S. Rocco (1735). The nar- 
row street past the Scuola 


was no wider then than now, 
but bow ample Canaletto 
makes it, stepping back 
imaginatively as it were 
through the actual wall of 
the Frari Church behind to 
propose, indeed convince us, 
or the reality of the little 
Campo. There it is, tilled 
with an elegant crowd, the 
pictures an the wall, and a 
protective awning sprung 
high on poles across the 
space in a sequence of infor- 
mal leaps. The sun is shin- 
ing unusually for once, from 
the north. 

Canaletto was not himself, 
the first of the great vedu- 
tisti. Luca Carlevaris 
(1667-1730), a ftill generation 
older, was the first such, cel- 
ebrated especially for his 
highly wrought views of the 
regattas and maritime cere- 
monials of the city. But even 
in his 20s, Canaletto 
(1697-1768) had surpassed 
hhn, was indeed doing some- 
thing, in the immediacy and 
freshness of his work, that 
was distinct and new. 

In his paintings of the 
1720s, there is nothing of the 
decorative ebullience and 
exaggeration of Carlevaris, 
but rather a sense of the 
place seen and worked upon 
directly. Two oddly romantic 
views on the Grand Canal 
make the point, one just 
above the Rialto, the other 
towards the Rialto from the 
Palazzo Balbi, both loose and 
open in the handling, even 



unfinished, the palaces black 
cliffs of shadow, the water 
like green glass beneath a 
lowering sky. 

But his “Stonemason's 
Yard" (1728) is more aston- 
ishing, and all the stranger 
in its familiari ty. For this is 
the point at S. Vidal where 
now we torn the comer to 
cross the Accademia Bridge. 


There to the right is the 
tower of S. Trovaso, just as 
it still peeps above the roof- 
tops. and there the Accade- 
mia itself, as the church it 
once was, straight ahead on 
the far side of the canal, 
with its campanile before it 
in the direct line of the mod- 
ern bridge. The campanile 
fell in 1744. taking with it 


the two little white houses, 
and the stonemason and his 
yard. But the well beside the 
hut is still there, though 
lonely in the middle of the 
square, and the gondolas 
still pass to and fro. 

How crisp it all is in the 
clear Venetian light, so 
painterly and full of paint 
yet so true, so credible. Did 


Canaletto use the mechani- 
cal "camera obscura" to 
achieve such accuracy? It 
seems likely - a portable if 
cumbersome contraption 
was available. And even as 
he did so. he would have 
been checking such use 
against the notes be took, 
for drawing was his lifelong 
practice and principal aid. 


The looking, the drawing, 
the painting are the thing. 


‘Venice through Canaletto's 
Eyes’: The Sunley Roam at 
The National Gallery. 
Trafalgar Square WC2, until 
October 11. then on to York 
and Swansea. Supported by 
the Bernard Sunley Charita- 
ble Foundation. 


Radio / Martin Hoyle 

Flattened by a load of old pig iron 


T he weather's appalling.” 
said the announcer 
cheerfully to explain 
cancelled cricket, just 
before the news of three northern 
Irish children burned to death in 
an arson attack. Again one 
reflected on the devaluation of 
the language. However, nobody 
could quarrel- with the word 
“abysmal'’ to describe one of 
Radio 4’s latest quizzes. Words in 
Music is a disaster. 

A quiz with “ordinary*’ people 
serves to instruct and also to 
amaze us with the expertise of 
the man, or woman, in the street, 
possibly creating its crwn stars - 
Irene Thomas, Fred Housego. On 
the other hand, quizzes with 
celebrities can afford to be vacu- 
ous if the panellists are entertain- 
ing; never mind their ignorance, 
enjoy their anecdotes. 

Words in Music thuds to earth, 
leadenly inept on an counts. The 
presumably ordinary participants 
are neither knowledgeable nor 
articulate; which puts an unnatu- 
ral burden on quizmaster Dennis 
QuiJley, his well -enunciated 
plumminess sounding distinctly 


frayed by the end of a virtual 
half-hour monologue. ' r 

The first programme's team 
included a soprano and a retired 
teacher. The soprano knew noth- 
ing of La trauiata and identified 
both Mozart and Delibes as Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. The teacher 
was helpless when asked about 
the plot of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Nobody seemed to have 
beard of “Widdecambe Fair" or 
“The bells of hell". The question 
master tried to distinguish 
between The Beggar’s Opera and 
Weill's Threepenny Opera-, and 
got it wrong. 

In the second programme, Q nil- 
ley's luwy geniality tied itself in 
knots trying to make us feel at 
ease. In all his years in the thea- 
tre, the actor assured ns brightly, 
he had never even read Shake- 
speare’s Cymbelme (“Don't ask 


me what the plot is!”), a fitting 
tribute from an ex-National Thea- 
tre player to the national Bard, 
and one that reinforces my con- 
viction that those in the stalls 
know a great deal more about 
what is happening on stage than 
the mummers busy mumming. 

The most annoying feature of 
Words m Music is that there is no 
scope for listeners to learn any- 
thing No extra information, inci- 
dental chat, filling out the scene. 
Last week the quizmaster read 
out quotations about Beethoven’s 
Fifth (including E.M. Forster’s 
"noble noise" remark), but not a 
note was heard by way of illus- 
tration. Good radio or what? 

Heard the one about the Ger- 
man pig-iron producers, strug- 
gling foundries and the European 
Commission's anti-dumping legis- 
lation? It hardly sounds the most 


tempting of tales but the ever-ex* 
cellent File on Four made rivet- 
ing listening. 

The European Union's anti- 
dumping laws are a political foot- 

I Quizzes with 
celebrities can 
afford to be 
vacuous if the 
panellists are 
entertaining 

ball, manoeuvred by national 
interests. Thus the German pig- 
iron manufacturers have suc- 
ceeded in getting extra duty 
slapped on pig iron imported 
cheaply from non-EU countries to 


the detriment of Europe's found- 
ries. which melt the stuff down 
at very narrow profit margins. 

The German industry has 
dwindled, to two pig-iron manu- 
facturers. The struggling foun- 
drymen, their livelihood in dan- 
ger from this protectionism, 
number more than 100,000. When 
asked if this was fair, the Ger- 
man spokesman said. "In a short 
answer, yes," and that was that 
That is also the spirit of much of 
the EU. fragmented self-interest 
ruthlessly pursued. 

The Radio Times ran a ques- 
tionnaire on the public’s favour- 
ite programmes. Among those 
they asked to contribute guide- 
lines regarding their own prefer- 
ences was the Financial Times' 
distinguished television critic, 
Christopher Dunkley, described 
as the FTs radio critic, and such 


prominent thinkers as Lord Asa 
Briggs and Barabara Windsor, 
probably invited because they 
thought she was a member of the 
royal family. 

The 17 multi-choice questions 
are fascinating more for what 
they omit than what they list. 
The nine choices for best sitcom 
offer only one US show (Frasier. I 
am glad to say) and eight home- 
grown products in a field usually 
held to be American-led (and nei- 
ther Absolutely Fabulous nor Men 
Behaving Badly makes the list). 
Older Listeners are reminded of 
ITMA. but the emphasis is on 
recent output. 

The current team of Sherlock 
Holmes is proposed, though there 
are at least two better ones in 
living memory. Gielgud and Rich- 
ardson, and Carleton Hobbs and 
Norman Shelley - the latter part- 


nership. the best of the lot. origi- 
nated in Children’s Hour. Perhaps 
the powers that be wish to draw 
a veil over their total destruction 
of children’s radio on the one 
hand while lamenting the lack of 
young listeners to Radio 4 on the 
other. And one glaring omission 
ignores a historic change in our 
attitude to television, to satire, 
even society; certainly a water- 
shed in the BBC and a lasting 
memorial to Hugh Greene, who 
opened the floodgates of what we 
like to think of as modernity. 
Amazingly, there is no mention 
of That Hta the Week That Was. 

No mention either of the BBC's 
annual summer glory, one we 
take for granted at our peril. Last 
night, in London, the greatest 
and best value music festival in 
the world began its 104th season. 
The BBC Thoms mount 73 con- 
certs. including world premieres 
and commissions, in an unrival- 
led act of artistic philanthropy, 
populist enough to please even 
the people's government. Every 
one Is broadcast on radio, a justi- 
fication of the licence fee in 
itselt 


T ents are an essential 
part of the English 
summer: sinking 
into the mud at 
Glastonbury, keeping the 
strawberries dry at Wimble- 
don, shielding the guests at 
society weddings. But while 
giving welcome shelter, they 
don’t shut summer out. 
Inside a tent, the cloud-scud- 
ded flicker of tbe dullest day 
is magicked back into bright- 
ness. 

Maurice Agis understands 
this very well. He is an artist 
who makes not exactly tents 
but giant, inflatable, walk- 
through sculptures, one of 
which is tethered for the 
next few weeks in Mile find 
Park in the East End of Lon- 
don. From the outside, it 
doesn't look much. It is big. 
certainly, but self-effacing, 
an oblong of dull grey, blue 
and red plastic, billowing at 
its restraining ropes in the 
blusters’ wind. It could be a 
temporary shelter for an 
exhibition space or a sports 
or play facility for the sum- 
mer months. 

But step inside - well- 
inside is something else. 
Here, Agis has used the trick 
that tents have of capturing 
and intensifying light to cre- 
atp a maze of glorious col- 
our. He has divided the 
space into a multi-ceiled 
series of interlocking cham- 
bers. each groups a different 
intense hue. opening one off 
another like interiors 
glimpsed in a mirror. Inside, 
colour is not only seen but 
experienced. 

Walking through the oval 
tunnels is like entering a 
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The great walk-in kaleidoscope 


Lynn MacRitchie, swathed in a strange cloak, experiences the colours and sounds of a most 



Tent experience: inside Maurice Agfa' Dreamscape B, where the colour almost shouts at you 


wood in a fairy tale, where 
the clearings are pools of 
glowing crimson, dense 
green, exultant yellow. The 
impact of the colour is so 
intense, so physical, that 
you almost expect it to shout 
out... And then it does. 
Well, not quite - more of a 
low growl, interrupted with 
chimey, piano-like, sort of 
phrases, mixing and melding 
gently through the interton 
this is a tent which must be 
beard as well as seen. 

The sounds are by award- 
winning composer Stephen 
Montague, whose work 
ranges from a 1997 piece for 


solo piano, which drew com- 
parisons with Liszt, to his- 
new Horn Concerto (for 20 
automobiles), performed to 
great acclaim outside Man- 
chester Town Hall this year 
by the occupants of 13 cars 
and taxis, revving their 
engines, honking their horns 
and flapping their wind- 
screen wipers.. 

Montague and Agis have 
been making sound and 
vision experiences together 
since 1992. Both artist and 
composer enjoy working on 
these huge, public projects. 
Agis, now in his 70s, soon 
tired of the restrictions on 


his work imposed by his suc- 
cessful gallery and museum 
shows. 

About 30 years ago. be 
began to develop his interest 
in sculptural space into the 
creation of temporary, 
mobile structures which 
explored the relationship 
between physical space, col- 
our, light, sound and move- 
ment. People are an essen- 
tial part of this process. 
Wearing coloured cloaks, 
famed at the entrance, over 
their everyday clothes, visi- 
tors to Dreamscape II 
become part of the sculp- 
ture. 


The shades of their wraps 
seem to change as they pass 
from one pool of colour to 
another. All very hippy and 
1980s, of course, but surpris- 
ingly powerful: this fa that 
rare thing, a public art work 
which actually, delivers a 
worthwhile aesthetic experi- 
ence. 

Agfa himself is no fading 
flower child, but a tough 
customer. He deals ener- 
getically with the endless 
administrative and bureau- 
cratic demands which are 
inevitably involved In such 
large scale works - Dream- 
scape II comprises 115 six- 


metre ovoid cells, coveting 
an area of 50 sq metres. 

“Finance is always a prob- 
lem," he said. “I don’t have a 
car and I don't have a house. 
I just keep looking far oppor- 
tunities to get the work 
done." The plastic skin of 
the inflatable, the complexi- 
ties of its construction 
worked out in a series of 
hand drawings - Agfa has 

not learned to use a com- 
puter - was sewn together 
in Vietnam and shipped to 
Britain, at a cost around 
£30,000. 

Montague, for his pari, has 
just returned from directing 


w 
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unusual event 

Beach . band and boulder, a 
piece involving 1,000 school 
children, boats and march- 
ing bands performed on the 
sea front as part of the Aide- 
burgh Festival. 

Born in the US, but estab- 
lished in England since tbe 
1970s, Montague fa a genera- 
tion younger than Agfa, but 
shares his enthusiasm for 
projects that bring in a wide 
spectrum of people to take 
part in creating; a work. 

Overseeing what, for some 
of its participants, can be a 
life-changing experience, is 
something he finds inspir- 
ing. Standing in the Sbeldon- 
ian Theatre in Oxford with 
the team of untrained per- 
formers using home-made 
Instruments he had assem- 
bled to play in concert with 
the Orchestra of St John’s 
Smith Square, when he was 
associate composer with 
both etty and orchestra last 
year, “brought a tear to the 
eye,” he said. 

However egalitarian it fa 
in intention, the quality of 
his work is never compro- 
mised. Composing “Bright 
Interiors", the sound instal- 
lation for Dreamscape U. 
Montague had to create 
music which would be beard 
for 12 hours a day. "a truly 
Wagnerian task”, as he 
admits. His solution was to 
make 16 tapes, of about an 
hour each, played continu- 
ally in sequence. Like aural 
collages, the tapes include 
both “found” sounds, such 
as his recording of Niagara 
Falls - a natural form of 
white noise - and those cre- 
ated electronically in his stu- 
dio. 

The sound fits the space 
perfectly, at times soothing, 
at times eery, shifting and 


changing in tone and inten- 
sity as the visitor moves 
through the interior. Mon- 
tague decided against mak- 
ing the sound interactive: "I 
didn't want people to play 
the space, but to enjoy the 
space.” 

The trick is to time it 
right In the daytime, things 
can become noisy with 
whooping kids, and. if it's 
sunny, hot 

But after 8pm. it's adults 
only. Then, sitting swathed 
in a daft cape, its colour set 
off against the still-glowing 
interior whose walls heave 
and shift against the wind, 
with ears lapped by gentle 
waves of sound, it is as 
soothing a summer experi- 
ence as a stressed city can 
offer. 


Dreamscape II, until July 
27, open daily lpm- 10pm. 
Events and performances 
every Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday. Information 
0171-377 0481. Presented as 
part of Artsparkle, the 
first event organised by the 
Mile End Park Partnership, 
set up with support from the 
Millennium Commission to 
establish arts in the 
park. 
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A rts programmes are, 

Srattfyingly, begin, 

*?toe to come at ns 

from different direc- 

Sj® 8 and In varying guises. 

was, not so long ago. 
when they were nearly 
“J*ays presented under 
more or less grand 
umbrella title: Monitor, 
■™a. Without Walls . There 
a*® some still with us. of 
coarse. 

South Bank Shoto is 20 
years old, and you could 
argue that in being pres- 
“>**1 these days by a peer of 
the realm. Lord Bragg, it Is 
merely reverting to type. It 
began as ITVs first regular 

a rts p rogramme in 1981 as 
Tempo, edited by Ken Tynan 
and presented by Lord Hare- 
wood. Later it evolved into 
Afluwfas under Humphrey 
Barton before being taken 
orer by Bragg in 1978 when 
he was just good old Melvyn. 

We are promised that *hia 
weekend's South Bank Show 
has been filmed entirely on 


Television / Christopher Dunkiey . 

Powerful portraits taking over the screen 


location in Cuba, featuring 
the Afro Cuban All Stars, 
who stick as doggedly to 
their Latin American 
rhythms as Castro does to 
the sad memory of Soviet 
communism, while Havana 
crumbles into the dust 
around them. Earlier, tomor- 
row afternoon, Channel 5 
offers an even more conven- 
tional arts programme, the 
third in the series The 
Impressionists which, having 
provided half an hour on 
Manet and another on 
Monet, moves on to Renoir. 
With their brisk young pre- 
senter. Tim Marlow, these 
could pass muster as a good- 
ish schools series, or even an 
Open University foundation 
course. 


They win the Dunkiey 
Award for Integrity in Tele- 
vision Arts Programmes 
because each p aintin g is 
shown on screen In full 
before any comment, selec- 
tive enlarging, or editorialis- 
ing begins, thus putting the 
artist's interests above those 
of the television producer's. 
However, they also win the 
booby prize tor the pestifer- 
ous 19505 accordion music 

which is used every few min- 
utes to say. “Hey. this stuff 
is French you know”. 

At least The Impressionists 
is concerned primarily with 
the works of art and only as 
a corollary with, the lives of 
the artists. The other main 
arts programmes this week- 
end are more concerned with 


personalities. It would be 
tedious if television only 
ever dealt either with works 
of art or with the lives of the 
artists: we certainly need 
both, and there are strong 
traditions in both. Ken Rus- 
sell's Monitor profile of 
Delius. “Song of Summer", 
still sticks in many mind 30 
years after its first transmis- 
sion, and the series about 
works in the National Gal- 
lery, Painting the World and 
Making Masterpieces by Neil 
MacGregor have shown over 
the last three years how suc- 
cessful television pro- 
grammes on content can be. 

Yet the trend seems, to be 
away from content and 
towards personality. The . 
most famous example of 


recent years was the BBC’s 
documentary series about 
Covent Garden. The Bouse, 
which revealed rather more 
about the personalities 
behind the scenes at the 
Royal ' Opera House than 
anybody had bargained for. 
On Monday, Keith Cooper, 
who loomed large in that 
series and was later fired,, 
presents an up-date on 
BBC2 called Trouble at the 
Bouse. 

True, in James Handle's 
two-part programme. JSmrtf 
Moore: Caving a Reputation, 
which begins on BBC2 
tonight and concludes 
tomorrow, we do see quite a 
lot of Moore's work. both, 
sculpture and drawing. But, 
in all the 100 minutes, there 


is precious little critical, eyai- 
. nation of the pieces, and 
scarcely any attanpt to posi- 
tion Moore in the pantheon 

- of sculptors. R nncfe seems to/ 
have timidly wss^tedf Moore-, 
at his. own po t o riousfr hi gh 

. evaluation, and . not' even 
tried for any- sort of indepen- 
dent criticalover-vtew. How- 
ever interesting , and valu - 
able the memories of bis ' 
■ friends and contemporaries 

- fond or. waspish > this 
seems a pity since television 
is unlikely to take another 
close look at Moore to? a~ 
while. ' 

The most powerful' exam- 
ple of the trend, however, is 
'toe programme about Anala 
Nin, “Spy in -the House of 
'Love”. • in Channel . 4’a 


.Arthouse series tomorrow 
evening, dearly Nln was an 
unusual and fas ci natin g 
character, and one whose 
life' offers itself as -ideal 
material _to television's. 

newly powerful warfa-and-all 

school of biography- Judging 
from independent evidence, 
.'many of the claims made by. 
Nin on hear own behalf - that 
she learned about sex at first 

hand from Henry Miller, had 
. a passionate affair with her 
own father, committsd blg- 
axny and managed, for 
•• decades to be supported by 
one- husband on the east 
coast -and another on the 
west coast of the US - are 
true. 

- It might : be. argued on 
b&hfllf of yrfet 


that, this being so. Nib's dia- 
ries are her most significant 
. creations, and that hens is a 
primary example ofhfe itself 
Vf ng the artist's chief arte- 
fact But this overiooks two 
things. First, vre now know 
that' the first version of Nin’s 
diaries was nW just flawed 
but full of lies, many of 
omission. Judged as fiction, 
they lose much of their 
interest. Second, however, 
Nin did write a quantity of 
“erotica" in the 1940s which 
is, by common consent, dif- 
ferent from almost all other 

pornography. Much of- It is 
charming, even endearing. 

If posterity remembers Nin 
for anything other than her 
bigamy it will almost cer- 
tainly be tor her coBectianSr 
Delta of Verms and little 
Birds. Yet the Arthouse pro- 
gramme virtually ignores 
them. 

.. Television may be 
obsessed with sex, but it is 
hopeless at dealing with the 
erotic. 



Bollywood’s 
stars still far 


from Earth 


Nigel Andrews asks whether Indian film actors 
are trying to relinquish the old idolatry 


T he cinema’s 
greatest unsung 
genius was the 
person who 
coined, or co- 
opted, the term “star”. What 
possible ward could better 
describe a top screen actor? 
Just as the special character 
of real stars is that the twin- 
klings we see from Earth 
have already happened. 
thanks to the speed of light, 
movie stars - thanks to the 
speed and re-animating 
power of projectors - end- 
lessly reproduce on screen 
the moments they enacted 
long before on the set. 

In India, the word “star" Is 
even more apt Here famous 
actors all but belong In the 
heavens, pasted there by a 
population that treats them 
as virtual deities. My first 
visit to India 20 years ago is 
incised in my memory: I was 
at an outdoor party in 
Madras when the crowd 
parted Red Sea-like before 
the guest of honour, state 
governor and ex-movie star 
M.G. Ramachandran. 

This man had already had 
a temple dedicated to him. 
and, on his death years later, 
an people would attend his 
funeraL Though all I saw 
was a man in a black robe 
and impenetrable dark 
glasses India saw a saint a 
god, an epiphany. 

Today, however, we are 
two years away from a new 
m ille nn iu m . Does star wor- 
ship still flourish in India? 
Or are modem actors - and 


audiences - trying to get out 
Grom under the old idolatry 
and enter a new age of rea- 
son? 

Later this month, Lon- 
don's ICA stages a season of 
popular Indian movies with 
guest talks (by Hindi super- 
star Ami tab h Bachchan 
among others). And next 
week sees the opening of the 
festival year's most 
acclaimed Indian movie. 
Dance of the Wind, an aus- 
tere and tiny-budgeted film 
about classical song and the 
disciplines of musicianship. 

Its lead actress, Kltu Gid- 
wani, is a star in India, 
albeit on the small screen. 
But she is trying like many 
to use her charisma to create 


or encourage a new. more 
serious Indian cinema, not 
one where, in her words, 
"you Just watch songs and 
dances and listen to stupid 
dialogue”. 


T hose things are still 
enough for many. 
Sheltered western- 
ers would hardly 
believe the mobbing that 
goes on at Indian movie- 
bouses. You don't just buy a 
ticket at the door, you pre- 
book or haggle with touts 
and then get crushed in the 
scrimmage to get in. 
Although audiences love the 
songs and spectacle of popu- 
lar Hindi cinema, they still 
go mainly for the stars. 

Was It always like this. I 
asked Shashi Kapoor? He 
bestrode Bollywood in its 
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glorious 1960s and 1970s, 
often alongside Axnltabh 
Bachchan. His youthful 
image adoms the Indian edi- 
tion of Clive James' defini- 
tive satirical novel an Bom- 
bay cinema. The Silver 
Castle. 

“For audiences it is a fan- 
tasy world to get lost in, it 
always has been,” he says. 
“It's like having a drink or 
two and suddenly you're lost 
in the big cars, rich cos- 
tumes, stars, lots of music, 
spectacle. 

“It used to be even crazier 
than now. A popular actor 
would work on five films at 
a time. In the mid-1970s, I 
remember shooting four 
films on all four stages at 
my brother’s studio [the leg- 
endary actor-filmmaker R*u 
Kapoor]. I was there from 
seven in the morning till 10 
at night, fd do a shot for one 
film, race and change for 
ano ther shot in another film , 
then the third and fourth." 

Shabana Azmi, who 
became a mainstream Bolly- 
wood actress after arthouse 
success with films like 
Sbyam Senegal's Ankur and 
Ray's The Chess Players, 
thinks the popular power of 
the movies and their players 
comes from something 
uniquely Indian. 

“Our heroes and heroines 
are drawn from our mythol- 
ogy, even when the films are 
in modern dress. The con- 
structs of good and evil, of 
men and women, all come 
from mythology. That’s why 
it affects the lowest common 
denominator, because it's 
years of history and tradi- 
tion being given to you in a 
story or embodied in a star.” 

Yet while Bollywood offers 
entertainment enriched with 
the grand simplifications of 
myth, “art” cinema offers - 
or tries to - realism, psycho- 
logical shading, social and 
political comment The trag- 
edy of Indian elnwna is that 

these movie worlds barely 
intersect Bengali star Soum- 
itra Chattetji, who became 
the virtual screen alter ego 
of Satyajit Ray in films like 
The Wald Of Apu and Char- 
ulata , is scarcely heard-of 
among the movie names of 
Bombay. 
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*Our heroes and heroines are drawn from mythology, even when the (Urns era in modem dress’: Shashi Kapoor's ‘Beauty Will Be Mm’ 


“The divergence of styles 
between between popular 
and parallel cinema lies In 
the past," Chatteiji says. 
“When the British intro- 
duced permanent settlement 
in India, class barriers 
became much more appar- 
ent Wealthy landowning 
families who settled in the 
cities mwj mhi b in contact 
with Angto-European educa- 
tion formed a different clien- 
tele from the 80 per cent of 
people who lived backward 
or rival lives. 

“The common man was 
happy with song and dance 
and stars. More discerning 
people wanted art and real- 
ism." 


Hence the paradox that 
l odja is full of rich people 
wanting to see films about 
the poor, starring humanly 
believable actors, while poor 
people want to see films 
about the rich, starring 
divas and demigods. 

Shabana Azmi thinks 
good, as well as bad, can 
come from this worship of a 
fantasy world dominated by 
the star. 

“Since stars are presented 
as heroes and heroines, that 
image comes forward into 
real life and the star starts 
to live 19 to that responsibil- 
ity; Before going Into politics 
M.G. Ramachandran was leg- 
endary with his work for the 


poor. When yon have the 
sphere; of influence granted 
you by movie fans, not to 
use it constructively far the 
society that has given you so 
much becomes almost a 


crime." 

Hence Azmi's own step up 
into politics. She is a hard- 
working reformist member 
of India’s Upper House to 
which die was appointed by 
the country's prwddent. 

Amitabh Bachchan him- 
self, a Mend of Rajiv 
Gandhi, also became a politi- 
cian; though more . briefly. 
He was ousted by a scandal, 
though tangentially con- 
nected to It himself. 

Isn’t this the danger of 


star worship? Film actors 
are not gods and goddesses, 
nor bom earthly leaders. In 
1998, there is the hint that 
the . Indian filmgoer may be 
wish® up. As well as facing 
accusations that they are 
beggaring the fihw mdi iK t r y 
with .fheir pay. demands, 
today’s stars are faffing vic- 
tim to the video age and to 
viewers’ ability. ’to_ devalue, 
or revalue, stardust by fast- 
forwarding from idol to IddL 
“There's an elemental fast 
food today,"' says Shashi 
Kapoor. “Audiences see a 
star, like htm, get fed up, say 
’Okay, let's have something 
else'. Few of today's stars 
have the staying power of 


: those In the 1960s and 
19708." 

- Nor do they command 
automatic worship. Bom- 
bay’s hot-selling f a nzin es, 
feature interviews in which 
the stars are grilled with 
such no-nonsense questions 
as “When are you going to 
wiflkA a decent film?”, and 
“Aren’t you getting too old 
far romantic roles?" 

Bollywood’s newest recruit 
to stardom, Aishwarya Ray, 
formerly Miss World of 1994, 
looks cm the profession ner- 
vously. As with Kapoor and 
Azmi, who both command 
the Bombay skyline from 
luxury penthouses, I found 
her on top of the world geo- 
graphically at least She was 
starring in. a new musical 
bang shot on a hill in BoBy- 

- wood’s Film City. 

Ray is fall of Miss World 
rhetoric about the responsi- 
. bllities of fame - The year I 
won l was bo much a 
people’s person, a cultural 
-ambassador fig India" - but 
is also aware that the pro- 
gressive values she tries to 
speak up for, New Age liber- 
aliam and sexual egalitarian- 
ism, must be balanced with 

- What Bollywood -Wants. 

“Everything comes full tar- 
da In toe b eginning . Indian 
cinema was very male-ori- 
. anted. Today, fortunately, 
the trend seems to be an 
equal-sex outlook. But I’m 
not a crazy women’s libber. .1 

• believe the issue shouldn’t 
be whether films are politi- 
cally correct, it should be 
just to make good cinema 
and tocos on stories.” 

Good ctoema - at just pop- 
ular cinema? Kitu Gidwani, 
star of Dance of the Wind, 
looks an despairingly at an 
India where even her TV-de- 
rived star power cannot per- 
suade domestic distributors 
to show this festival-hailed 
film which tackles such diffi- 
cult subjects as female self- 
Hberatlan. “They just say to 
ns, It’s a very delicate film, 
we can't market It.' Hindi 
cinema Is still absolutely 
dominant and I don't see it 
changing in the next 10, 15 
years." 

The same goes for what 
audiences want from their 
stars, at least the female 
ones. “On TV you can play 
modern, urban women - 
mistresses, lovers, corporate 
executives - with all com- 
plexity of everyday prob- 
lems," says Gidwani. “In cin- 
ema women are still either 
virgins. or whores." 

• The myth and the arche- 
type still reign, and though 
there are faint signs of 
change, it will take at least 
tile turn of a millennium - 
possibly an eclipse of the 
whole cultural status quo in 
India - to bring Bollywood's 
stars down to Earth where 
they can play human beings, 
at least occasionally, like the 
stars of HtiQywood or Fine- 
wood. 


A voice in prose that grew in strength 


Peter Forbes remembers Czech poet and immunologist Miroslav Holub 


M iroslav Holub. 

who died sud- 
denly this 
week, aged 74, 
was a major poet, a 
renowned immunologist and 
one of the strongest voices of 
central European culture. 
But the work and the man 
add up to something mane 
than any such conventional 
summation. 

He was totally original, a 
new type of humanist, 
devoid of sentimentality, for 
whom science was valuable 
because it gives ns images of 
the world that are “utterly 
free from old mythologies 
and demonology". 

Holub was bom on Sep- 
tember 23 1923 and grew up 
in Plzen (Pilsen), the home 
of Czech beer. One of his 
best books is his personal 
tribute, in prose, verse and 
photographs, to that city - 
Supposed to Fly. He experi- 
enced the Nazi occupation, 
then the brief joy of being 
liberated by the Americans, 
who soon pulled back and 


allowed the Russians in. 

Holub's writings an com- 
munism are among the most 
devastating, because, ha was 
immiinp to ideological ' clap- 
trap. Soon after the Velvet 
Revolution, he' wrote a prose 
piece. Poetry against Absur- 
dity, In which he described 
haw the shatters came down 

on Czechoslovakia after 1948. 

He was a student at the 
time: at a meeting of the stu- 
dents’ union, the leader of 
the communist students 
announced that the body 
had been dissolved and 
“began screaming about his 
virion of the May day parade 
in which we would all march 


This biological feeling of 
absurdity coloured most of 
Holub's writings. He was a 
new kind of unofficial 
anthropologist, one' who 
used metaphors from his 
immunology to understand 
human affair e . .. 


Holub goes on: “At that 
moment 1 realised that there 
is no. poetry not only 
because of Auschwitz, that 
there are no words, there is 
no identity . . and no pro- 
gramme' except to shut up 
... It was a short cut to an 
almost biological feeling -of 
the absurtfity of everything, 
including one’s inner self." 


‘Home is a 
place of 
immunity 
provided that 
everyone has 
changed into 
slippers in 
the hall'. 


ary amount of cornflour." 

The flavour of the man 
and his - conversation can 
best be experienced in the 
book 77re Jingle BeUPrindr 
pie. This is a collection of 
columns (maximum length 
43 lines) he wrote for the 
Chech magazine VlgL These 
reflections range from the 
changing size of Mickey 
Moose over the years, 
through to the average speed 
of pedestrians to Prague, to 
the' topology of bite and 
bobs. 

Holub's poetry became 
known in the west' to toe 
mid-1960s thanks to.- the 
efforts of nhnmptrmR Hhii Ted 
Hughes, Daniel Weissbort, 
and A. Alvarez, whovtfnb- 
lished bhn to the Penguin 
Modern European.- poets 


His prose poem “At 
home", for example: “Home 
is a place of lmmmnty pro- 
vided that everyone has 
changed into' slippers in 
the- hall and ..that the 
gravy contains, the custom- 


But from 1968 -to J982r.be 
was not allowed to publish 
in Czech. Hto poetry -te 'so 
original, so grounded to iris 
sdsice, his classical temper- 
ament, ids own versa® of 
Czech ‘ surrealism, that 


unlike many poets of the 
Communist era, bis work 
since 1989 shows no diminu- 
tion of power and original- 
ity. 

He wrote, movingly of the 
Velvet Revolution, but, 
.although one poem in his 
last coHectkm The Rampage, 
published -late last year, 
ends: “And at last we were 
masters/ot our new moaaj 
Bat we couldn’t step oat/of 
our doorways ;/someone 
might cast/a spell an as. /We 
might even be hostage to 
oarseJvas" be didn't lose his 
subject along with the free- 
dom he . was delighted to 
have gained. 

He wanted Czech .life to 
return to normal, that is not 
paradise or utopia but civic 
. fife -with warts and -all,- and 
by sod large that is what he 
enjoyed for the last nine 
years of the life. 

In May, Holub visited the 
EEK fir the Brighton Literary 
Festival, reading a commis- 
sione d poem oh “Avarice* 1 to 
-a- celebration of the Brecht 


centenary. He was suffering 
from a hip problem, which 
greatly restricted his mobil- 
ity but, otherwise, he was In 
good form. 

He was a seasoned travel- 
ler and loved to immerse 
himself to other cultures. In 
the last message I had from 
him, he -wrote, “thanks for 
your email, it’s always good 
to know the electrons work 
wefl" . He liked to keep the 
currents flowing; bis world 
was a rich one, and it is 
strange and sad to think of 
that fount of wisdom sud- 
denly switched off . 
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Sporting profile 


Putting pawns 

before pints 
is paying off 

UK grandmaster Michael Adams has learned that parties 
and chess make a poor match, writes Michael Peel 


F ew sportspeopJe with 
ambitions to be the 
best in the world 
would admit they were 
so intimidated by one 
of their closest rivals that it 
unpaired their performance. 

Yet that is how Michael 
Adams, one of the world's 
leading chess players, explains 
the frequency of his defeats by 
Visw ana than An and. the world 
number two. “I have a worse 
personal record against Anand 
than against anyone else," he 
says. “There were obviously 
psychological factors.'' 

It is a mental obstacle the 
26- year-old from Cornwall, 
England, must overcome if he is 
to challenge Garry Kasparov for 
the world title and Mfil the 
hopes he raised when he became 
the UK's youngest ever 
grandmaster at 17. If be 
succeeds, he win finally have put 
behind him the subdued period 
he suffered during his early 
twenties as a result of an 
over-casual approach to the 
game. 

Adams' mid-career blues are 
an example of how harshly chess 
can punish even its most 
brilliant exponents if they fail to 
maintain a highly disciplined 
attitude. The signs of humility 
and of lessons learned the hard 
way are evident in his speech, 
which is littered with caution 
and qualifications. He plays 
down the high achievements of 
his youth, describing his success 
as evidence that he became 
“reasonably good in a relatively 
quick period of time". 

In truth, he made asto nishing 
progress after he took up chess 
at the age of seven, his interest 
stemming perhaps from his 
boyish interest in battles and 
soldiers. His father initially told 
him he was too young to learn 
the game, but soon relented and 
taught him the moves. 

Adams rapidly showed his 
extraordinary aptitude, winning 
his first adult tournament at 
nine, and becoming British 
under-11 champion 18 months 
later. 

If he was already well-known 
in the world of chess by the time 
he was 12, he attracted more 
widespread celebrity by drawing 
with Kasparov in a simultaneous 
match, in which a top player 
takes on many different 
opponents at once. Adams beat 
his first grandmaster at 13 and 
by the age of 18 was contesting 


the World Interzonal, the 
tournament for world 
championship 

Then the ascent began to slow. 
Adams relished the 
opportunities chess gave him to 
travel the world, and his game 
began to suffer as he took 
advantage of afternoon starts to 
many tournaments to indulge in 
late-night socialising. 

On one occasion, he finished in 
a tie for first place in a world 
title eliminator which the 
organisers decided to settle by 
spinning a hing n machine. He 
chose the number nine, on the 
grounds he bad drunk that 
number of pints of beer the night 
before. The number came up. 

However, it was rare that this 
relaxed approach yielded such 
good results. “At one time I was 

His career is 
an example 
of how 
harshly chess 
can punish 
even its most 
brilliant 
exponents 

really lazy in preparation." he 
says. 

“In my early twenties I didn't 
really progress as for as I could 
have done if I bad put more 
work in off the board. But at that 
time I was having a very good 
time and not playing chess as 
seriously as I could have done." 

His decision to devote more 
time to preparation and analysis 
has been handsomely rewarded. 
He fiwighPri first equal ahead of a 
very strong field at a 
tournament in Dortmund this 
month, attaining in the process a 
provisional ranking that could 
place him fourth in the world. 

He finished the tournament in 
front of Anand and Alexey 
Shirov, who will challenge 
Kasparov for the world 
championship in October. 

Chess needs the publicity that 
a competitive world 
champioostrip would provide. 
Sponsors are increasingly 
abandoning the game - partly, 
Adams says, because of the 
attitudes of the players. 

In one tournament backed by 


Intel, the US microprocessor 
manufoctnrer. a player 
threatened to poll out rather 
than play one of the sponsor’s 
computers in the final- “Chess 
players can be their own worst 
enemies." says Adams, 

“1 think players find it hard to 
find the balance between doing 
something for sponsors and TV 
and being allowed to play the 
sport with no distractions. There 
is almost a sense of divine right 
A lot of players perhaps don't 
put themselves out enough." 

The sometimes temperamental 
behaviour of players can be 
understood in terms of the 
game's constant psychological 
sparring, arguably more intense 
than in any other sport Events 
that seem Irrelevant to an 
outsider can have a profound 

inflnmnro oQ games. 

Leonard Barden describes in 
his book Play Better Chess how 
Mikhafi Botvinnik, a framer 
world champion, was once 
credited with salvaging a draw 
in a world championship game 
by leaving his vacuum flask of 
morning coffee at home. He held 
a losing position in a match 
adjourned overnight, and he left 
his traditional drink behind the 
next morning to create the 
impression that he did not 
expect to last long. His opponent 
played carelessly and the match 
was saved. 

Kasparov has proved equally 
adept at psychological 
gamesmanship since he first won 
the world title in 1985. When he 
was asked some time before his 
1993 defence against the UK’s 
Nigel Short to predict the 
identity of bis challenger and the 
outcome of the match, the 
Russian replied: “It win be Short 
and it will be short” Kasparov 
won the crushing victory he 
promised and followed it up two 
years later with an equally 
convincing win against Anand. 

Recently, though. Kasparov 
has hinted that he may be more 
fallible when he defends his title 
against Shirov - a player he has 
dismissed as “just a talented 
amateur”. Kasparov has made 
some less than impressive 
tournament appearances in the 
past year, and the master of 
mind games seemed to psych 
himself to defeat last year 
against the IBM computer. 

Deeper Blue. 

However, his record of 
powerful world championship 
perfor mances means that Shfrov 



will probably still have to 
perform exceptionally well to 
win. As Adams says: “When 
Kasparov has a really key 
match, he nearly always delivers 
the goods." 

Adams, in common with many 
other players, has had to work 
hard not to be intimidated both 
by Kasparov's record, and by the 
Russian's habit of pulling faces 
during play. T think I have 
realised now that you don’t 
really concentrate on other 
people," he says. 

He believes Kasparov’s long 
training in the old Soviet Union 
under top grandmasters helped 
give him a confidence that some 
of his western counterparts seem 
to lack. He points to the 


difference between the champion 
and Nigel Short, who often 
looked gauche and lacking in 
self-assurance during their 1993 
match. 

“Kasparov was already a very 
strong player when he exploded 
into the world and decimated the 
players in a couple of 
tournaments," he says. “Short 
was thrown in at the deep end." 

UK chess players have also 
never enjoyed the respect 
accorded some of their 
counterparts elsewhere. While 
Jan Tim man is recognised in the 
street in his native Netherlands, 
Adams can lunch unnoticed in 
central London. 

Not that Adams is compl aining 
about the lack of public acclaim. 


He seems relieved that he no 
longer has to try to live up to the 
level of expectation that had him 
marked down in his teens as a 
potential future world champion. 

Perhaps these early 
experiences explain why be Is 
uncharacteristically scornful 
towards people who instantly 
label any talented young chess 
player as a child prodigy. “It’s a 
term that’s applied more outside 
than inside chess,” he says. 

It is a label that has been used 
most recently to describe Luke 
McSbane, who is achieving 
exceptional results in his early 
teens after becoming the 
youngest ever chess master at 
the age of eight Adams' 
immediate reaction to the threat 


posed by McShane reflects the 
newly developed hard edge that 
should help him if be confronts 
Kasparov or a similarly 
ofiputting opponent 

He says: “Maybe if I win a lot 
of games against him (McShane] 
now it will give me a 
psychological advantage when 
he's a similar strength to me.” 

However, after a moment's 
reflection, he tempers his 
bullishness with another 
example of the natural modesty 
that could be exploited by a 
ruthless opponent “If be keeps 
on improving then maybe I’ll be 
glad of the chance to beat him a 
few times now’," be sal’s. 

Kasparov would never have 
said thaL 
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Records poised to fall 
like autumn leaves 

Jurek Martin reviews a game enjoying a golden season 


J oe Morgan, the old ball- 
player, and Jon Miller, 
a veteran broadcaster, 
comprise baseball’s best 
TV commentary team, 
by turns knowledgeable and 
lucid. Their riff duet last 
Sunday night on ESPN, the 
sports network, in the fourth 
inning of a San Francisco- 
Colorado game, went some- 
thing like this. 

Morgan: “Look, the audi- 
ences are up, the TV ratings 
are up. I don’t read anything 
bad about baseball any 
more." Miller, observing that 
Kirt Manwaring. the Colo- 
rado batter, had not hit a 
home run all year. “Let’s see 
what Mark McGwire did ear- 
lier today.” TV replays 
showed the St Louis Cardi- 
nal hitting two monsters 
over the left field wall, after 
which live action returned to 
reveal Manwaring trotting 
round the bases, having 
deposited one far over the 
centre fielder’s head. Miller 
“Well, he's only 39 behind 
McGwire." 

This bit of repartee encap- 
sulated a season that has 
just entered its second bait 
Baseball, unless you root for 
the damaged, under-achiev- 
ing and overpaid Baltimore 
Orioles, is having the sort of 
year to make the adoring 
heart sing, with records 
individual and collective - 
threatening to fall l llie 
autumn leaves. 

The aforemenlioneo 
McGwire, for example, is on 
a pace to make nonsense o 
the 61 home runs struck by 


Roger Marls in 196L He had 
40 at the start of this week, 
which, if sustained, implies 
well over 70 by season's end. 
And many of them have 
been moonshots, rocketed off 
with all the power in his 
2501b, 6ft Sin frame. 

Some smart observers still 
fancy Ken Griffey Jr of the 
Seattle Mariners, not 
McGwire, to set the new 
mark. Just three homers 
behind McGwire at the start 
of the week, he plays in the 
American League, with its 
smaller ball parks and infe- 
rior pitching. Also very 
much in the race at two fur- 
ther back was Sammy Sosa 
of Lhe Chicago Cubs, who in 
June merely hit more long 
ones (21) than any player 
ever in a single month. 

pitting thunder of an 
equally valuable sort - runs 
batted In - is rumbling in 
Texas where Juan Gonzalez 
had driven in 101 colleagues 
at the start of the week. 
That sort of production puts 
the even more daunting 1930 
standard of 190 set by Hack 
Wilson of the Cubbies within 
reach- 

gut it has not all been big 
lumber. A strapping young 
rookie pitcher, Kerry Wood 
of the Chicago Cubs, struck 
out 20 batters in nine 
innings back in May, tying 
the major league mark. 
Shortly thereafter, David- 
Wells of the New York Yan- 
kees. a gout-ridden, beer-bel- 
lied lefty throwback of Ruth- 
ian dimensions, managed to 
pitch only the 12th perfect 


game in history: 27 batters 
faced, 27 outs, no runs, no 
errors, ho walks, nade. 

And for season-long excel- 
lence, the bespectacled, mild- 
mannered professor, of the 
mound. Greg Maddux of 
Atlanta, has yet again 
proved himself in an eco- 
nomical league of his own: 
12 wins, three losses, an 
earned run average of a nig- 


‘The Yankees 
are to 
baseball 
what 
Microsoft 
is to the 
computer 
industry* 


gardly L57 a game, a walk 
every third week, and an 
without appearing to throw 
the ball very hard. Only one 
pitcher in the past 80 years, 
Sandy Koufox in the early 
1960s, has a record compara- 
ble to Maddux in the mid- 
1990s, and Koufax was seri- 
ously fast, with a savage 
curve balL 

Teams can set records, tog 
Again at the start of this 
week, the Yankees, • the 
Bronx Bombers whose loony 
owner keeps threatening to 
move to New Jersey unless 
the city spends a king’s ran- 
som on elements of refur- 


bishment, had merely won 
65 games and lost 20. That 
happens to match the mark 
set by the Pittsburgh Pirates 
96 years ago. 

One hundred wins in the 
162-game season normally 
guarantees a championship, 
but the Yankees are on a 
pace for 130, which would, 
naturally, be a record. As a 
suitably awestruck New 
York Times reporter wrote 
this week: “They are to base- 
ball what Microsoft is to the 
compute- industry, and no 
lawyers can protect the rest 
of the American League." 

They have no apparent 
weaknesses, easily surviving 
the for a month through 

injury of Senile Williams, 
their best outfielder. The 
addition of Chuck Knob- 
lauch at second base has 
rendered a good infield air- 
tight, while the starting and 
relief pitching- is deep and 
experienced. Even HIdeki 
Irabu, an overweight 
multi-million dollar bust last 
year, is throwing like he did 
when he mowed down Japa- 
nese batters- 

The Yankees, the Cleve- 
land Indians and Atlanta 
Braves are running away 
with three of baseball's six 
divisions, while San Diego 
and Houston have respect- 
able leads in two others. But 
the oft-maligned “wild card" 
system, which puts into the 
play-o fis the two foams from 
eahh league with the best 
non-pennant winning 
records, is keeping regular- 
season interest alive in at 



Mark McGwire: 40 homers and ttie season’s only half over 


least half-a-dozen other 
cities. 

Indeed, there has been so 
much focus mi the diamond 
itself that the usual off-field 
shenanigans have attracted 
relatively little attention. 
Bud Selig was crowned com- 
missioner at baseball, a job 
vacant since 1992. The fact 
that he owns a team (the 
Milwaukee Brewers} would 
once have been a disqualifi- 
cation for a position of sup- 
posed impartiality, but 
nobody raised an eyebrow. 

They were flapping a bit In 
La-la Land when Rupert 
Murdoch's Fox Inc cele- 
brated its new ownership of 


the Dodgers by summarily 
disposing of the team’s front 
office, manager and best 
player (Mike Piazza). But 
Bruce Willis and Demi 
Moore separated and Ange- 
leno minds turned to more 
familiar matters. 

So it is easy to see why 
Morgan and Miller are more 
than usually content with 
their lot and the game. But a 
word of caution always 
helps. Over 20 years ago, 
Reggie Jackson had 37 
homers - McGwire’s total - 
at the mid-season break, but 
could only hit a dozen more. 
Records do get broken, but 
not always. 
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Weekend FT 
golfing challenge 

in our golfing challenge, we set readers the task 
of coming up with the most witty and original 
“number one rule of golf", with three winners 
being invited to play in the pro-am tournament 
that precedes the Schroder Senior Masters event 
at Wentworth, Surrey. 

The panel of judges laughed loudest and 
longest at a slightly risque observation by one 
entrant on his rounds with his friend Henry. 
Unfortunately, it was not a rule of golf and 
therefore had to be eliminated. 

With a lexicon of curious golfing terminology to 
plunder, entries were many and varied but the 
fbHowing three eventually found the green. 

Golfers with a serious slice should follow our 
first winner’s advice: “Always play in a shirt 
washed, in a powder that prevents fading” 

Another golfer wins a place in the pro-am line-up 
with her rule: “In a mixed competition always 
play a round with someone eise’s husband”. And 
our third winner, clearly frustrated by slow play, 
suggests: “Always take a driving minor to hand 
out to the foujball in front". • 

The three winners will be guests of Schroder 
Investment Management on July 29 and will also 
receive a VIP pass for a day at the Schroder 
Senior Masters event itself. 
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The mail wears an 


expensive 

Cosmetics-by-post is growing in popularity, says Belinda Morris 


fragrance 


I f you consider that 
baying a £800 leather 
jacket through the 
post is bordering ou 
the foolhardy, then the 
P^ pect of buying an expen- 
se 17 ® fragrance you've never 
sjhelt before or a Lipstick 
that hasn't seen the back of 
your hand, might equally 
smack of imprudence. 

Yet hundreds of thousands 
of us are doing just that - 
and our numbers ore grow- 
ing. Beauty products 
through mail order are 
becoming big business. It is 
not a market sector associ- 
ated with cut-price or even 
vaJue-for-money toiletries, 
but is rather more select, 
even elitist. 

These are the scents, the 
unguents, and cutting edge 
colours that were once the 
sole preserve of the canny 
tew. If you're a Vogue reader 
you may well know which 
cleansers are used by the 
supennodels. but you'll 
never be able to get your 
hands on them if you live 
outside London. 

Until now that is. It's just 
as easy to order a £500 Jean 
Muir jacket through Kings- 
hill's catalogue as a £295 Per- 
fume Wardrobe by Jo 
Malone. And it's virtually 
mistake-proof since returns 
are not a problem and true- 
colour printing Is so much 
more accurate than it was. 


The mail order of cosmet- 
ics, scents and toiletries is, 
and has been for some time, 
an ad-hoc arrangement with 
shops and stores, such as 
Liberty and Harvey Nichols, 
which carry certain interna- 
tional ranges exclusively. 

Space N.K. the oft-cited, 
mega-chic London-based 
pharmacy that specialises in 
the hard-to-frnd and particu- 
larly covetable global bits 
and pieces beloved of beauty 
editors, has a data base of 
mail older customers tens of 
thousands strong - and 
that's without trying. So 
popular is the loose arrange- 
ment that owner Nicky Kin- 
nair d launched a catalogue 
in the spring which was so 
successful that a second edi- 
tion is imm inent. (0870-607 
7060.} 

“We couldn't possibly fea- 
ture the 3.000-plus items that 
the London shops carry,'’ 
she ex plains , “so we'll con- 
centrate on the key aspects 
of the business, the products 
that are most in demand." 

Which are? “Eve Lom 
cleansers. Antonia's Flowers 
fragrances. Kiehls skin care 
and shaving products and 
Nars make-up are among 
those most in demand. We’ll 
also carry the main trend 
items, such as the pink lip- 
sticks that everyone is 
screaming for at the 
moment 


"We will update the cata- 
logue every season because, 
as in the shops, you have to 
keep things fresh or it 
becomes monotonous for the 
customer." 

And who is the typical 
beauty-by-post customer? 
According to Kinnaird, she 
(or he) is either the person 
who, for reasons of geogra- 
phy, cannot get to a retail 
outlet, or. more frequently, 
the busy executive who win 
often repeat an earlier order. 

But there are other types 
such as the mail order 
junkie and the person who 
hates shopping. 

Beatrice Millar of Darwin 
in Lancashire was drawn to 
the Beauty World Direct cat- 
alogue through a feature in 
the press. “As I get older the 
thought of spending a day 
wandering around the shops 
doesn’t appeal so much, but 
I like to know about new 
products and whether 
they’re better than the ones 
I already use” she says. 

lie Club des Createnxs de 
Beantd has built up an inter- 
national clientele and sends 
out more than 5m brochures 
in the UK alone. The Paris- 
based concern combines six 
French brands including the 
make-up range by designer 
Agnes B, skincare by Cos- 
mence and cutting-edge hair 
treatments by Jean-Marc 
Hmiatto . 


The make-up pages show 

daubs of colour, as well as 
Bill descriptions of the 
creams, powders and lip- 
sticks and shots of models 
wearing the make-up. Trial 
sizes and offers are available 
and you can return anything 
if not happy. (0990-902090 for 
90-page catalogue.} 

Beauty Quest scours the 
globe for new products 
which come with recommen- 
dations from make-up artists 
Ruby Hammer and Mary 
GreenwelL As well as hair 
detoxifier. equalizing hair 
conditioning rinse and gels 
and brushes by eco-friendly 
Aveda. there are tiaras and 
jewelled hair grips, US hair 
stylist Oribe's pomades. 
Smith's rosebud salve from 
America. Nickel men's prod- 
ucts from French salon Phil- 
ippe Dumont and aromather- 
apy products by Australian 
Natalie Bloom. (0541-505000 
for a free brochure.) There is 
a refund within 21 days if 
you are not satisfied. 

Beauty World Direct also 
brings skin, hair, body and - 
nail care products direct to 
your door. Hollywood Back- 
stage shampoos, condition- 
ers and mousses promise 
TUmisutr styles test; for sensi- 
tive scalps Compris of Ger- 
many offers hypo-allergenic 
haircare while Collagen 
Biomatrix and GUco Lift are 
two ways to tackle agein g . 


If you never quits make ft to the chic London beauty counters worry no more - smafl and cuftfah 
. beauty companies are starting t» sell their wares by post . 


All come with flail descrip- 
tions, clear pictures and a 
14-day money back guaran- 
tee. (0845-600 0039 for bro- 
chure.) 

Holton Brown's free cata- 
logue of make-up. skin care 
and hair care products 


comes with 'a large shade 
card with true-ta-life 
smudges of the 55 eye shad- 
ows. 55 lip colours, founda- 
tions, powders, blushers and 
pencils in the range. Call 
0171-625 6550 for a catalogue. 

Nars. by make-up artist 


Franpois Nars is Just about 
the hippest ina3 order bro- 
chure to date. Colour charts 
and still life shots of lip- 
sticks, battles and pencils 
are interspe r sed with photos 
of chic modem models, testa- 
ment to Nbis’ catwalk 'credi- 


bility- • Call liberty .on 
0171-784 1234 far the cata- 
logue. 

Virgin ,V3e Is one of toe 
latest brainwaves of Richard 
Branson and the catalogue 
offers lust a sample of the 
500. products available in the 
Virgin Vie stores. (They also 
offer an at-home consulta- 
tion service.) Gall 0870-909 • 
9093 for a catalogue. 

' Barry M. is renowned 
Its extensive range of fash- 
ion colours-at . low prices and 
the complete collection is 
available via the post. . 
<0183-349 2092.) 

Trncco make-up ~ by US 
company Sebastian is a 
salon. range available, ' 
mail order, to the public. 
The range includes fluid and 
powder foundations, eye and 
Up colours, eyebrow sealer, 
water-resistant mascara, 
brashes and sponges, mm- 
tarisers and cleansers, can 
01222-228688 for a catalogue. 

Les Senteors, the special- 
ist London; fragrance empo- 
rium, offers a catalogue for 
£8^ jeftmdable against a first 
product purchase. There is a 
..scent sampling service at el 
per sample from around 150 
men's, women’s and . home 
fragrances and bath and 
body products. (0171-730 
2822.) - 

• Jo Malone’s range of skin- 
care products and collection 
of bath oils, body lotions, 
colognes and home scents 
are now available by mail 
order. The Sent a Scent ser- 
vice. allows yon to sand a 
packaged gift box made up 
from the range of 12 scents, 

. created by Jo. (0171-120 0202.) 

L’ Artisan Parfnmeur of 
Chelsea will send a sample 
pack of its exclusive fra- 
grances (two packs avail- 
able, five in each pad:) for £5 
and. also offers free gift-wrap- 
ping, (0171-352 4JL96.) 


T 


his is undoubtedly a 
great season for the 
shoe. Every look - 
floaty petticoat 
dresses, crisp pedal-pushers, 
linen working suits or slim- 
legged trousers - needs a 
shoe to match. As Tiina 
Laakkonen. fashion editor at 
British Vogue, puts it: 
“There hasn't been so much 
variety for a long time.” 

But of all the looks on 


Down-to-earth fashion shoes 


Edwina Logs- Chambers feels good in versatile flatties 


offer the most versatile, the 
one that will see most people 
through the summer. Is the 
flat shoe. And its promi- 
nence looks set to continue 
through to the autumn and 


winter. No longer relegated 
to plage or costa, the flat 
shoe is now a credible option, 
for day and evening wear. 

Shops - such as Gina, 
beloved by the fashionable 


set for its vertiginous heels, 
report a flat trade In flat 
sandals. Manolo Blahnik, 
normally associated with 
glamorous mules, has also 


range of flat shoes. Not 
everybody knows that be 
actually "adores flats - they 
are nothing new for me. but 
this season the floor-length 


CHILDREN’S GARDEN 
PLAY EQUIPMENT 

Looking forattractive timber modular 
garden play equipment this summer? 
Call us now for details of our popular 
swings, slides, cUmbing frames, 
play houses, trampolines 
& much moral 
Delivered Direct! 

Tel: 01635 248683 
Fax: 01635 247778 
www.actfvetoy.co.uk 
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produced a huger than usual skirts of Jil Sander, and Hel- 
mut Lang have helped to 
push the flat shoe. Women 
have been spoiled with high, 
heels and, after all, it Is the 
nature of fashion to change". 

Some may find it hard to 
adapt to flat shoes. Heals 
offer us easy glamour and 
instant extra height lake 
padded bras, they deal in 
illusion and fantasy. But, 
unpalatable though it may . 
be for those who have come 
to rely on heels, flats are 
here to stay. 

As constrictive tailoring 
and power dressing is 
pushed aside in favour of 
more feminine, delicate 
dresses and long skirts, so 
high heels are losing ground 
to lower. “This season's lon- 
ger silhouette works well 
with the flat sandal, offering 
a new sense of balance and, 
most important, comfort,” 
says Joan Burstefn. propri- 
etor of Browns. 

Many of this summer's 
clothes are intricately 
embroidered, often with 
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Webb-Ellis 

SPORT- — 


Unique collection of top quality 
sports Inspired leisure wear 

FREE (DIALOGUE 
TeL* 0171 7349100 or 
Fax: 0171 734 6300 

Please quote M20 


sequins and glitter, and this 
Is reflected in the shoes. As 
Laakkonen points out:- 
“Shoes are sol easy way to 
change your look for the sea- 
son. They : can alter the pro- 
portions of an -outfit and 
therefore make thing s look 
different The more cuttmg- 
edge -people in fashion are 

The flat shoe 
is no w a 
credible 
option for 
day and 
evening wear - 

wearing flat, pretty, strappy 
sandals, with embroidery and 
sequins. It's a very decora- 
tive, very hand-made crafted 
look." 

Typically, decorative are 
Paul Smith's Chinese slip- 
pers, in. three different base 
colours - Ulac, ochre and 
turquoise - and covered 
with tiny colourful beads. 
Other vibrant alternatives 
include bright orange slip- 
pers with a devord effect 


mesh and more traditional 
silk with floral embroidery. 

Facteur Celeste, available 
from Whistles, makes deli- 
cately beaded suede: thong 
sandals mid other flats with 
- silk stops, in lilac hues 
which have an elegantly eth- 
nic quality to them. 

A more substantial alter- 
native can be found at Ste- 
phana Kelian which has 
unusual flat, brown, leather 
mules with an. eastern touch 
in fine gold embroidery over 
the strap and on the inside 
of the sole. 

. Gina also -. has several 
glamorous and structured 
options while maintaining .a 
distinctly craft feeL Particu- 
Iarly special are its Dazzle 
and . Aladdin sandals, 
encrusted in sequins. Also 
noteworthy is Sparkle, a 
thong sandal with, straps of 
rhinestone. Some elegant 
and more classic examples 
are available from. Browns 
where JU Sander’s black 
strappy sandals with buckles 
manage to look comfortable 
while being fa fffrin ny b fo. 
for those whose testes run to 
the simple', Dolce e G&bbana 
has some very plain black 
leather sandals. 


. Joseph Azagury, true to 
~ form, has produced many 
beautiful flat sandals for 
summer, including the ones 
illustrated which come in 
variety of colours including 
gold and silver. But there 
are also flats in mmtepukiw 
and suede and deUghtfai 
Moroccan tilk slippers. 

However, if yon. find the 
change to -flats too trau- 
: matiix-tzy easing; yoiaself in . 
with either a pair of charm- 
ing floraUy decorated flip- 
flops from Jacksons. £28. 
available, in many colours, or 
a pair of giveh from Farideh 
Pelham, a very stylish type 
of band-crocheted, leather 
soled espadrilie. worn by 
farmers in Iran. These come 
in cream or black. 

ADDRESSES: Paul Smith. 
84-86 Sloane . Avenue. SW3, 
Tet 0172-836 7838. Jacksons, 
from Selma Blow, 42 Eliza- 
beth Street, SWl, TeL 
0171-730 2448. JU Sander at 
Browns, 33-37 South MoUon 
Street, Wl, TeL 0171-491 7833. 
Joseph Azagury, 8 Thayer 
Street, Wl, TeL 0171-486 9540. 
Stephana Kelian firm Kurt 
Geiger at Liberty. Regent 
Street, Wl. TeL 0171-734 1234. 
Gma, 189 Sloane Street, WL 
TeL 0171-235 2932. Facteur 
Celeste at Whistles, 12 St. 
Christophers Place, WL TeL 
0171-487 4484. Farideh Pel- 
ham. 8 Cale Street, SW8, 
TeLOl 71-351 5988 


FLATTIES TO TAKE YOUR FANCY prom top tef$ .... 

Facteur Celeste deBcatdy beaded thong sandals from Whistles, £85. 

Stephana Kalian unusual brown leather mutes with fine gold embroidery, from Kudftrina,^!.^ 

Chinese beaded slippers in three base colours, £20 from Paul Smith. UDerty r £89. 

Hand-crocheted, leather-soled flhrah espadrffles, £39 frtutt Farideh Pelham. 

Gina fuschia suede Aladdin sandals encrusted wflfa sequins, £165; 

Jil Sandar black leather sandals with buckles, £160; 
and Joseph Azagury gold multi-stringod sandats, £130 



















Fashion 

couture client 


is elbowed aside 


Avril Groom looks at why an elitist world is revealing its most sacred comers to 


I f all goes according to 
plan next Thursday 
night, haute couture’s 
Greek chorus of doom- 
prophets will be 
routed. Those tolling the bell 
for the craft’s demise will be 
put to flight as the fuD glare 
of American showbiz-style 
TV illuminates a once 
enclosed and elitist world. 

The autumn couture 
shows which start today in 
Paris will be revealed and 
explained in a two-hour, 
prime-time spectacular 
broadcast by ABC across the 
US and Canada. 

Such a programme has 
never been made before. 
Until now. luminaries from 
Paris fashion have not 
admitted officially that 
haute couture today is far 
more of a marketing tool 
than a service to wealthy 
women. Now. they not only 
admit it, they agree it must 
be used as such if it is to 
survive, and maintain the 
position of Paris as the 
centre of world fashion. 

TV involvement is only 
part of the fundamental 
changes sweeping this 
innately conservative world. 
The number of traditional 
houses showing haute cou- 
ture dwindles each year and 
the principal participants 
are down to single figures. 
Most of those are owned by 
international combines such 
as LVMH (Dior, Givenchy, 
Lacroix), the Wertheimer 
group (Chanel) or the Italian 
Ferragamo family (Ungaro). 

Some of the smaller play- 
ers are semi-detached - Nina 
Ricci's designer Gerard 
Pipart has retired and not 
been replaced, workroom 
staff have been made redun- 
dant and there is no show 
this time. Conversely. Scher- 
rer. who has not shown for 
two seasons, has appointed 
Stdphane Holland as 
designer and is back on the 
schedule. 

Such uncertainty is more 
than outweighed by the 
number of young designers 
joining couture as membres 
invites, who are allowed to 
operate under less stri n g en t 
rules than their established 
competitors. Two new names 
- Ocimar Verso la to and 


Christophe RouxeJ - join the 
list this season. 

The rules are set by the 
industry's governing body, 
the Chambre Syndicate de la 
Couture Parisierme, and the 
developments aimed at mak- 
ing couture fit for the mil- 
lennium are ultimately 
attributable to radical 
changes in this organisation 
which until now many con- 
sidered fossilised. 

The Chambre's prime role 
is protection - of designers, 
workers and clients. Histori- 
cally it has set quotas on the 
number of seamstresses in a 
workroom and of outfits in a 
show to protect employment, 
and, has controlled media 
deadlines to protect design- 
ers and clients from tire 
perils of cheap imitation. 

But In the age of the inter- 
net, digital cameras and a 
ahrrnlring couture riH entftle, 
these rules are outmoded. 
This is recognised by the 
two comparatively young 
men now pivotal to the 
Chambre - Didier Gram- 
bach, its new president, and 
Donald Potard who is head, 
of the ready-to-wear side but 
whose influence extends to 
thinking on couture. 

Significantly, both are 
closely associated with com- 
panies which have new-wave 
couture designers, Grum- 
bach having been president 
of Thierry Mugler and 
potard of Jean-Pa ui Gaultier. 

Both believe couture has a 
future in a more open and 
marite ting-oriented farm. 

Grumbach has for years 
promoted a catwalk combi- 
nation of couture and ready- 
to-wear, which is how 
Mugler used to show. “The 
two should co-bahit. Haute 
couture should be seen as 
the top end of an integrated 
collection," he says. “It 
would provide the publicity 
hook and the special occa- 
sion choice far the woman 
who buys ready-to-wear far 
daytime. Nobody buys a 
complete couture wardrobe 
now. But there is a growing 
interest In the special satxnr 
fairv of the couture craft." 

He also advocates showing 
ready-to-wear collections to 
buyers, as now, six months 
ahead of delivery but to the 


Press only three months 
ahead, so that, as with cou- 
ture, press coverage would 
have its maximum impact as 
clothes reach the stores. 

Potard '& own experience 
has taught him the value of 
couture as a marketing tool. 
“Jean-Pa ul and I started 
with different attitudes to 
couture,” he says. "For Urn, 
it was a way of expressing 
his art that he couldn't 
achieve with mass produc- 
tion. For me, it was market- 
ing, initially for this reason 
fashion houses rarely 
flourish for more than 20 
years because daughters 
won’t go where their moth- 
ers do but if you upgrade to 
couture the luxury tran- 
scends such prejudice and it 
helps your continuity. 

“But after our first show 
18 months ago. I realised it 
was far more powerful than 
that. The free publicity was 
worth 10 times our advertis- 
ing budget. Couture sells 

The new 
boys have 
recognised 
that haute 
couture is a 
valuable 
marketing 
tool 

perfume and that is the life- 
blood which enables os to 
make couture. Alone, it can- 
not make money”. 

Nonetheless, the finan- 
cially well -cushioned houses 
regard it as crucial to their 
future and image, and they 
support its modernisation. 

Its expertise and tradition 
are, according to Chanel 
“the roots of our profession", 
but the house has already 
updated itself by showing 
the coDection in New York, 
taking orders by fax and 
employing travelling fitters, 
though it is adamant the 
clothes can only be made at 
its Paris headquarters. 

Eman uel Ungaro calls cou- 
ture “a motor in the develop- 


ment of fashion and a force 
for modernity because it is 
where we experiment with 
shape and fabric without 
commercial constraint”. 

All are delighted by the 
exposure that the ABC TV 
programme will bring. It was 
to Grumbach that American 
TV producer Terry Jastrow 
took his idea. Well known 
for his all-action sports 
programmes including cov- 
erage of the Atlanta Olym- 
pics, Jastrow encountered 
couture when be accompan- 
ied his actress wife. Anne 
Archer, to shows. 

The programme’s editorial 
adviser William Middleton, 
the former head of Fairchild 
Publications’ Paris bureau, 
explains how Jastrow saw 
couture “would make great 
TV” if presented in an excit- 
ing. immediate way. 

What he calls the “media- 
tisatlon” of couture was 
already under way - the 
number of journalists and 
TV reporters replacing 
clients on the little gilt 
chairs has tripled in 20 
years. The d efining moment 
in its progress towards mass 
entertainment was John Gal- 
liano’s first collection for 
Dior in January 1997. 

The soul of Galliano’s 
shows has always been pure 
theatre, making him an 
astute choice on the part of 
Bernard Arnault, president 
of LVMH, whose financial 
muscle allowed the design- 
er's imagination to take 
wing. The resulting deluge 
of publicity showed other 
designers the way forward. 

Middleton says ABC’s 100- 
strong team has had blanket 
co-operation from the cou- 
ture houses, despite intrud- 
ing into private worlds at 
stressful show time. With a 
projected audience of 15m, 
attitudes are summed up by 
Givenchy's Lesley Johnsen. 
who says “this is going to 
sell a lot of lipsticks”. 

Ungaro Is working with 
the producers to give his 
show a unique spin for the 
programme. Chanel has 
given the crew access to 
sacred areas such as atelier 
fittings and the design 
studio. Every show will be 
filmed, potto! histories will 


be given far key houses, a 
phalanx of designers, celeb- 
rity clients and top editors 
will be interviewed by 
reporters, including Britain's 
Dani Be hr. and informed 
comment will be provided by 
Anne Archer and Isabella 
Rossellini, both couture- 
show veterans. 

It is, says Middleton, “the 
first prime-time, news- 
feature show primarily of 
interest to women". It will 
run only in North America - 
the biggest market for both 
couture and perfume - but 
this is the first bi-annual 
show of a five-year contract 
with the Chambre Syndicate 
and there are plans to syndi- 
cate further afield next time. 

The Chambre's support is 
the biggest surprise consid- 
ering its earlier suspicion cf 
TV, but the marketing-aware 
new boys needed no persua- 
sion. Grumbach canvassed 
the houses, while Potard 
comments “the more couture 
is seen, the more assured is 
Its future. It has long been 
on a French cable channel 
but a big-budget show can 
take it worldwide". 

Chanel rites the huge rat- 
ings on cable as an indicator 
of the show's potential suc- 
cess - “people love a chance 
to dream". 

Of course, not everyone is 
happy. Leading the chorus is 
Yves St Laurent's business 
partner, Pierre Berg6 who, 
despite orchestrating a 300- 
model St Laurent spectacu- 
lar as part of the televised 
preliminaries to last Sun- 
day’s World Cup final, disap- 
proves of “mediatisation" 
because the theatrics remove 
couture from its chief pur- 
pose of serving the client. 

His assertion that haute 
couture will die when Yves 
retires sounds melodramatic 
but in one sense he is right. 
St Laurent is the last link 
with the period when the cli- 
ent was queen and, though 
new conditions require dif- 
ferent strategies, many win 
mourn the passing of St 
Laurent’s ~mesmertcal]y wim 
shows that concentrate 
totally on beautiful clothes. 

Berge also protests too 
much: his house, along with 
other traditionalists like 


A nomad with 
pots of style 

,ucia van der Post explains how Nomad Pots 
ind permanent homes for its products 

n at ■nl'iHtrolv fraa. adamc Foil tt> lnvo n 


u have ever fancied 
ajestic garden pot 
because of its size 
: worried how on 
i would get it home, 
jad Pots is the com- 
you. 

mpany was started 
ban Simon, a bit of 

himself, who has 
bt years as an inte- 

Tjjercum-huilder in 

founded the com- 
he premise that the 
Id be easier to sell if 
May took them to 


Bulky yet relatively frag- 
ile, the pots are made of ter- 
racotta in Northern Africa 
by Berber craftspeople, and 
ajj are hand-thrown. 

They come in a variety of 
shapes and sizes and, if you 
telephone Nomad Pots, 
examples will be brought to 
your door so that you can 
njake your selection. 

They are exceedingly 
attractive. Already the sight 
oT the Land Rover and its 
trailer filled with pots has 
attracted a great deal of 
interest - a traffic warden. It 


seems fall in love with them 
at first sight but so, too, 
have bond dealers, an archi- 
tect (who ran all the way 
down from his fifth-floor 
office to catch them before 
they drove on), waiters, air- 
port controllers and museum 
staff 

Historically the pots were 
used for cooking and to store 
commodities such as olive 
oil, cprn, butter, grains. 
Today, however, they are 
mostly seen in gardens or on 
terraces, holding plants or 
flowers. 



Prestige potR Nomad takes tfio weight off customers’ shoulders 


Because they are hand- 
thrown every pot is differ- 
ent, so do not look for abso- 
lutely identical shapes and 
sizes - the slight variations 
are all part of the charm oT 
these artefacts. 

On the vexed matter of 


i 




whether or not they are 
frost-proof, Nomad Pots has 
this to say. "No pot is 100 
per cent guaranteed to be 
frost-proof. 

“We have been doing our 
own experiments with our 
pots: soaking them In water 


* 


the gaze of the prime-time television cameras 


Chanel. Valentino Bal- 
main, has benefited from 
defections by old-guard cus- 
tomers from the rarzmatazz 
at Dior and Alexander 
McQueen's Givenchy. 

Meanwhile, their places 
have been filled by the new 
breed of Hollywood client. 
Contrary to rumours, cou- 
ture orders at Dior have 
increased by 30 per cent 

Couture sells 
perfume and 
that is the 
lifeblood 
which 
enables us 
to make 
couture 

since Galliano's arrival and 
each season extra staff are 
drafted in to complete them 
in time to start the new col- 
lection. 

And there are always 
client-pleasing alternatives 
in the salon. Galliano insists 
bis shows are merely “an 
invitation", to which cheats 
often respond by putting off 
the glitz In favour of simplic- 
ity. Similarly, Versace 
always had a cupboard full 
of cooL wearable couture 
that never appeared on the 
catwalk. There is no reason 
to suppose that his sister 
Donatella, whose first solo 
collection opens the main 
shows tonight, will do differ- 
ently. 

A more worrying factor is 
how the new young design- 
ers will fare in the TV spec- 
tacular. Middleton says a 
“showcase section" will be 
devoted to them but 
acknowledges it will be 
minor compared with the big 

nam es. 

The membres invites fall 
into two categories. There 
are those with established 
backing from ready-to-wear 
and perfume, such as Mugler 
and Gaultier, who produce 
theatrics and couture quality 
the equal of any. “When we 
started we thought we might 


for several hours and then 
putting them in a freezer for 
the night at -18*C. They have 
not crackedT So there you 
have it 

Prices vary from £85 for a 
two or four-handled pot 
about 660mm high while a 
glazed four-handled pot 
approximately 770mm high 
is £195. 

Among the most splendid 
are the dark brown bee unis 
(about 780mm high) at £190 
each and the large honey- 
comb versions (about 900mm 
high) at £250. 

The frill range of pots, 
prices and the current stock 
levels can be found on a 
website - www.mello- 
world.com. 

Otherwise those living in 
London and the home coun- 
ties can ring either 0800-328 
2001 or 0181-968 2005. 

Nomad Pots will then 
either bring the pots to your 
home or provide a selection 
of photographs from which a 
choice can be made. 


mix top-level ready-to-wear 
with couture." says Gaul- 
tier’s Potard. “But we found 
it impossible to cheat. Now 
we have a very traditional, 
handwork-only, couture ate- 
lier and our clientele is 
growing.” 

Then there are others who 
work on a shoestring that 
may bring scant TV atten- 
tion. They have been encour- 
aged to set up by the relax- 
ation of Chambre rules and 
are important as a source of 
future designers for couture. 

“The rules on numbers of 
workers and so on dated 
from after the war when 
there were many clients," 
says Potard. “It protected 
jobs then but now it seems 
more sensible to let someone 
set up with a small staff and 
hope to grow, rather than 
risk no newcomers to the 
craft at alL" 

The strategy has suc- 
ceeded In encouraging a new 
breed of designer who, para- 
doxically, relies more on cli- 
ents than publicity. “When 
you start you have to rely on 
clients and word-of-mouth, - ' 
says Givenchy-trained Domi- 
nique Strop, who was invited 
to take his last collection to 
New York by socialite Nan 
Kempner. 

Understated shows of 


apparently simple but 
thoughtful and innovative 
clothes characterise the 
work of Dior- trained Adeline 
Andre, who is “obsessed 
with simplicity" and 
invented the elegant, wrap 
toga-like three-armhole 
dress, and ex-Balenciaga 
Josephus Thimister, who has 
up to 20 workers in his ate- 
lier and numbers Infcs de la 
Fressange and Carole Bou- 
quet among his clients. 

Christophe Rouxel, a new 
membre invite, says his cli- 
ent wants “elegant and mod- 
ern clothes that lie between 
spectacle and minimalism. 
The difference between 
haute couture and ready-to- 
wear no longer exists - the 
same client will choose both, 
with the luxury of couture 
for balls or weddings." 

He is oonvinced that the 
“desire for luxury and the 
unique relationship between 
client and creator will assure 
couture's future". 

All these designers wel- 
come the ABC initiative 
though they accept their 
coverage will be limited com- 
pared with the big houses. 
To seal couture’s future, 
these important seedlings 
need their names to become 
familiar. More TV attention 
next time may help. 



Now you can visit the superb facilities of The Club 
at County Hall, Londons newest and most 
exclusive health and fitness spa - simply make an 
appointment to attend one of our Open Days on 
27th and 28th July 1998 between 3 -9pm. 

Save £500. Tv celebrate rf/c 

opening of this 24 hour a day. 

7 days a week health spa we are 
offering 150 potential members 
the chance to save £500 off the 
joining fee. The offer is only 
q available fora few weeks, so call 

today on 0171 928 4900 . 


The Chib at County HaO, London SE1 7PB 
Telephone 0171 92S 4900 Fax 0171 9 28 SiOO 
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A chastened Philippa Davenport pledges to be. a wastrel no more 





O n these pages 
18 months ago, 
when giving a 
recipe that 
used six egg 
yolks and no whites, I men- 
tioned that 1 would probably 
flush the leftover egg whites 
down the sink when - 1 
thought no one was looking. 
The reason? My dentist had 
ruled oat meringues, and 1 
wasn't the kind of cook who 
went in for clarifying stocks 

to consommfe perfection. 

A reader from Switzerland 
wrote immediately repri- 
manding me twice over - for 
holding such wastrel atti- 
tudes, and for publicising 
them - and urged me to use 
left-over egg whites to make 
albumen omelettes. The 
wrist-slapping was fair 
enough. The Scot in me was 
a little bit taken, aback by 
my own spendthrift sugges- 
tion, hut as for yolkless 
omelettes, no thanks. 

- This summer, however, 2 
am aiming to be more 
thoughtful. Every time I 
mnire mayonnaise or hollan- 
dalse sauce, I try to preempt 
potential pinpricks of gttDt 
by building quickly into my 
mentis dishes that will make 
use of at least same left-over 
egg whites. 

Sorbets are an obvious 
solution, but summer needs 
to be summery to feel in the 
mood to make and eat ices. 
When clouds glower and 
rain threatens, as they may 
do nearly all summer in 
Britain, mousselines (hot 
mousses) and the ligfat-as-a- 
f gather dumplings known as 
quenelles seem more wel- 
come. And I am becoming 
more fond of hot souffles in 
which the base flavouring is 
sufficiently runny to need no 
egg yolk to fabricate it 
I made my first souffle of 
this sort on a self-catering 
holiday, a store cupboard 
emergency pudding to cheer 
us on a snivellihgly damp 
August- evening. It was, 
though I say so myself one 
of the best uses fa which a 
jar of good apricot jam could 
be put Our spirits soared as 
sweetly as the fruity 
fragrant confection. Since 
then I have repeated the rec- 
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B eer used to have a 
downmarket image 
fa Britain: but that 
has never been the 
case in Belgium, not in 
recent times at least There, 
the subject is treated with 
the reverence accorded to 
champagne. Though rever- 
ence is perhaps not le mac 
juste, as Belgians love to eat 
and drink and ridicule any 
pretentious nouvelle cuisine. 

It is 9am, and we are brav- 
ing the Brussels Ring, which 
these days makes London's 
M25 look like a country lane. 
Signposts in this bilingual 
country are in French or 
Flemish or both. Where on 
earth Is Luik? Is it Lifege or 
Louvain? By the time you 
have consulted the map, the 
slip road you wanted is his- 
tory. 

Eventually we find our 
way to the village of Hoe- 
gaarden which Is also the 
name of a popular spiced 
white beer. It is a pilgrimage 
to make a beer connoisseur's 
mouth water. In a country of 
400 beers, Hoegaarden is 
responsible for six of the 
most famous. The notorious 
one is Forbidden Fruit, the 
label of which is an adapta- 
tion of a famous Rubens 
painting, with Adam hand- 
ing Eve a glass in place of an 
apple. 

“We sell a lot in the Far 
East," says Gerda, our guide. 
“We can't supply it in Israel 
nor fa America. Fundamen- 


A s I was in Madras, I 
thought I’d better 
order the chicken. 
Chicken Madras, 
that curry-joint Saturday 
night special, is even harder 
to find in the capital of 
Tamil Nadu, however, than 
spaghetti Bolognese in Bolo- 
gna or Napoli tana in Naples. 
I settled for kozhl mUagu, or 
pepper chicken instead. It 
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foe often and experimented 
with other preserves... The 
version, accorded : the great- 
est applause is given below. 

My marmalade souffle is 
no longer reserved for emer- 
gencies (though.lt is. still, 
worth remembering if 
'friends turn up unan- 
nounced close to mealtime 
and you feel hospitably 
inclined to invite them to 
stay on), ft has entered ray 
mainstream repertoire: 

And it has found a niche 
In my summer, menus for 
en te rtaining friends .from 
abroad on occasions when, 
soft red fruits have been ren- 
dered too insipid by rain to" 
make them a worthy fol- 
low-on to smoked cel or 
salmon, and saddle of -Welsh' 
mountain lamb with rowan- 
berry jelly, braised cucum- 
ber, peas . and other young 
vegetables from the garden. - 

For I have discovered that 
a meal composed entire); of 
classic British delicacies is 
generally appreciated by 
foreign visitors to the UK Ear 
more than serving them a 
menu based on the now 
ubiquitous Mediterranean 
diet, which sp many private, 
cooks and chefs, here and 
elsewhere, have chosen to 
adopt 

Herring, unlike marma- 
lade. is not a uniquely Brit- 
ish ingredient, but soft her- 
ring roes (or milt) are a food 
I associate particularly with 
the UK. perhaps because 
they were so often served in 
the past in the qulntessen- 
tiflll y British role of savoury, 
at the end of dinner - usu- 
ally dusted with seasoned 
flour, fried untfrthey. curled, 
laid on hot buttered toast 
«nd finish ed with a ahftke of 
cayenne, a sprig of curly 
paisley and wedge of lemon. 

In past-war Britain, when 
the custom - of serving 
savouries- disappeared 
(except from gentlemen's 
clubs) along with the demise, 
of domestic serwriits. herih$£; 
roes on toast was demoted to 
Friday lunch dish at the 
(now sadly defunct) Kardo- . 
mah Cafe, or supper on a = 
tray for quiet evenings at 
home. I miss it and have 
used iteebief components as 


the imrip for the moussaHJte 
given Wow. - a supper dish 
for occasions when some* 
-thing a little more .dressy 
than herrli%.roes'(xx't(Mst 
seems appropriate. . 


. MILT MOUSSELIME - - 

..'fseriws*^ . V. 
4O0g soft hearing roes (her- 
ring roesthat have been fro- 
zen-work weQ hare, hut it is 
best to buy nearer SOOg to 
get the correct net weight 
after thawing); 25g. butter; 
75ml thick cream; X .tables-' 
poon freshly grated Parmigi- 
ano cheese; 4 large- egg 
whites;' 2 tablespoons chop- 
ped chives; V tablespoon 
chopped .parsley; 2 tea- 
spoons . chopped- diU 
(optional); a sliver of garHc; 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 
(optional). 



Put a baking sheet into the 
oven and heat to 225*0 
(425*F) gas mark 7. Fat . the 
milt with kitchen paper to 
check they are quite dry; 
pull, away and discard any 
little black veins that chug 
to them. Sairtg them briefly 
(cooking them curved side 
down at first) in the foaming 
but- butter unfflstifiened and 
curled. Set aside to cool; 
slightly. Meanwhile rub the 
interim of a ' 15cm l-Btre . 
souffle dish with hotter 
paper and dost 'it. with Par-' 
-migiaao. Tbencrashthegar- 
He with plenty of salt and 
chop the herbs.' •- J : * 
Whizz tbe : mfit in a' food ; 
-pFOcefe^ 

the.' garlic and (ream. Add 
the barbs; a good grinding of 
black pepper, plus lemon 
juice if liked; and whizz for a - 
few seconds more 
When 1 the oven reaches the 
correct temperature, whisk 


Beer garden of Eden 


Adrian Gardiner goes on a pub crawl pilgrimage among Belgium’s finest brews 


talists consider it blasphe- 
mous. Our board of directors 
has debated changing the 
label - but it's a matter of 
principle. It's their loss," she 
smiles. Reinheitsgebot, the 
16th century German purity 
law, means the Fruit is also 
forbidden there. 

Hoegaarden’s beers are fla- 
voured with coriander and 
orange peel: purists tolerate 
only mall, hops, water and 
yeast. “One suspects trade 
protectionism," one oT Hoe- 
gaarden's marketing direc- 
tors tells us. He is uncon- 
cerned. Demand and profits 
are rising steadily. Introduc- 
tion of a bottling plant has. 
in the past 30 years, helped 
push production up from 
35,000 litres to more than 
70m - without a Crane being 
Spent on advertising. 

Last year, -12,000 pilgrims' 
found their way to this vil- 
lage east of Brussels where, 
in 1965. a milkman named 
Peter Cells rescued and reno- 
vated 18th century farm 
buildings. The story goes 
back long before that. 
Records show a brewery in 
1318, and a monastic order 
called Bogards brewing in 
the istb century. By the 18th 
century there were 35 brew- 


eries in the Hoegaarden area 
and one pub for every 10 res- 
idents. They still call It de 
gouden djd. the golden age. 

Today, brewing methods 
rely on the old traditions. 
Spring water and natural 
products are used; end-filtra- 
tion and pasteurisation are 
not, so the beers are bottle- 
conditioned. Best-known of 
Hoegaarden's range is Wit- 
bier. It Is readily available in 
UK supermarkets, although 
for the others. Forbidden 
Fruit and my favourite. 
Grand Cru, you need a spe- 
cialist retailer such as Odd- 
bins. 

A different kind of brew- 
ery is Can till on, near Brus- 
sels' Gare du Midi. Lambic, 
gueuze and kriefc - unique 
to the Brussels area - are 
produced by spontaneous 
fermentation by wild, air- 
borne yeasts: at least 86 vari- 
eties, according to scientific 
analysis. 

The taste, of kriek fa par- 
ticular which Is flavoured 
with cherries, is an acquired 
one; Hallway between beer 
and wine. Sightly sour, and. 
highly prized by connois- 
seurs, kriek and its rasp- 
berry equivalent Ros de 
Gambrinus have been copied 


on a commercial scale by the 
addition of syrups. 

At Cantillon, a family 
business established in 1900, 
the old methods of fruit mac- 
eration survive. The build- 
ing. atmospherically dingy, 
maintain a careful eco-envi- 
ronment cobwebs are never 
disturbed because spiders, 
not pesticides, police the 
insects attracted to the brew- 
ery vessels. 

You do not have to visit a 
brewery to discover what 
makes Belgium the world 
beer mecca. While Bruges. 
Antwerp and Gent are trea- 
sure bouses of art and archi- 
tecture, they also have some 
of Europe’s best pubs. Brags 
Beertje in Bruges’ Kernel- 
straai and Dock's Caf near 
Steen Castle in Antwerp 
spring to mind. Hopping 
across to Gent, meanwhile, - 
my navigator and I are 
happy to lock the car away 
fa favour of a kroegmtodit 
(pub crawl) with Jan from 
the tourism office'. ■ - 

Any thoughts of a couple 
of beers and an early night 
are banished when - Jan 
informs us it is his birthday. 
Cafe in Gmt is open until 3 
or 4am - and yet there is 
rarely any trouble. 
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We start with a hearty din- 
ner - there is no othor kind 
in Belgium - at the medieval 
gallows house where the 
menus arrive noosed, and 
hang in g from a miniature 
scaffold. 

We move cm to a pub - I 
can’t quite recall tbb name 
or address - which has no 
beer. It serves only 275 vari- 
eties of je never gin fla- 
voured with pineapple, with 
kiwi and passion fruits. 


insists on a nightcap fa de" 
Dulle grtet, a caffe named 
after Gent’s famous medi- 
eval cannon, loosely trans- 
lated as Mad Meg. There tile 
speciality is Kwak which, 
like aH Bel gian beers, comes 
in its own glass. Kwak’s 
with a roimded bottom - the 
Belgian equivalent of a ymti' 
of ale — kept npright fa a 
wooden holder. 

Below the ceiling fa the 
middle of .the bar a basket 
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Hcwgaaniafs Jufius brand te named after Roman excavations 


chocolate gin, old gfa. malt bangs from a rope, and pul- 
gin, all with appealing ley. “People were taking 


names such as Extra Smeets 
and Coccosnooijenever. ’ 
“Gait must be appreciated 
at- night. ” says Jan. He 


Kwak glasses as souvenirs." 
says Andre, the caffe’s owner. 
“They cost £40 to replace. 
Now, if you order a Kwak; 


we lower the basket, you put 
a shoe ta ft as deposit, we lift 
the basket out of reach and 
you get your shoe when we 


We return our shoes and 
hop back happily to our 
hotel in the small hours, 
speculating on the good 


get the glass back;" A aim- news which Gent might 
pie, effective and colourful have returned to Abe “Bel- 


way-of providing collateral gian beer lake fa. flood.' 


Spice of life in India’s deep south 


was very hot, not just from 
the pepper, it was also 
spiked with evfl little gree n 
chillies and flavoured with 
ginger and tamarind. 

“Br-Indiaa" cooking was 
not on the menu in the Con- 
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nentara Hotel: a rare and 
laudable establishment 
where local cooking was 
poshed to the fore. Unless 
you wanted the standard 
Udipi v e g e t a r ia n option, you 
were offered the meat cook- 
ing of the rich, merchant 
Chettiars whose dishes were 
laced with expensive spires. 

What makes the Conne- 
mara special is the pleasure 
of sitting in a shady garden 
and watching singers per- 
form stories from the Hindu 
epics while yon dine. X 
returned the' nest day and 
again shunned the vegetar- 
ian menu, preferring 
chicken soup with lots of 
coriander and meat and len- 
til balls in a spicy sauce. 

After a brief look at the 
sea and a fish curry at the 


Fisherman’s Cove on the 
Covelong Hoad, I headed 
intend. 

■ First I went to Mysore, 
where again I delayed my 
meeting with South Indian 
vegetarian food. The reason 
was simple: I was staying in 
(he Lalltha Palace, which 
the maharaja bunt to 
accommodate his meat- 
rating guests. 

It Is now a hotel run -by 
the state company Ashok, 

which is a pity, for associa- 
tion with the state has 
infected a potentially won-, 
derfoi hotel with a pettifog- 
ging. bureaucratic malalse: 
maybe it takes fewer than 
seven men fa change a light 
bulb, but at least seven of 
them to add up your bin. 

Consolation is on tap In 


the bar ? empty as it is - 
with Its Corinthian ix drn i ms 
and the great dhring cum 
ballroom. An aloo chaat, so 
banal fa the UK, had. haem 
flavoured with tamarind, 
and a southern cu rry with 
coconut and ehlBL 
The next day I bit the bdl? 
let and had a thalu the aB- 
in-one veg e t a ri an meal* 
There was rice with a mr 
bar. buckwheat , purls, two 
carries, a Hat, a chapafi and 
a poppadum. Poor sinner 
that l am, I missed the meat; 
although I admired a saf- 
fron-flavoured kulfi Ice. I 
travelled back to Bangalore 
and had the thin, peppery 
rasam fa Bftmsam, followed 
by a proper, Moghul-style, 
lamfi btryanl to wwwjwwiariit 
for my meat-free day. 


Bangalore zs the face of 
modern India, cosmopolitaa, 
brash and iconoclastic. I 
checked into the Taj Resi- 
dency where the snack bar 
offered me a muttem .burger 
marsala with a pint of local 
beer. Later,! ate fa the mate 
restaurant only to discover 
there was no Indian food on 
offer at all. I had Iamb 
chops " with mint sauce, 
observing fbat mmi snore is 
almost edible, if spiked with 

dcDBts. 

One reason for my going 
to Banglalore was . to see 
India’s city of pubs and 
brewing- 1 was treated toe 
brief crawl which was ham-' 
pered fry the timing: tike 
British pubs, once nptm a 
time, Indian pfaw don’t open 
until 5-30 pm. We arrived at 


me a litfle eariy and had to 
'sit in the dark being bitten 
fry mosquitoes before the 
lights' were finally turned 
on. Another pub was fes- 
tooned wiffi snap-shots of a. 
famous wrestler, and a third 
looked tike an em pty tapas 
bar." Stilt, Pm told ' they 
thrive. 

i had a last meal 'fa the 
New Victoria Hotel -which 
had affrarted me as the sole 
survivor of 'the old-fash- 
ioned; colonial hotels in 


a “Manchurian'* chicken, 
and very fashionable. The 
beer was called Tiger, 
brewed, under licence, in 
Bangalore. 

□ Giles MocDonogh 's joitr- 
lieg was organised by 
Greaves Tours (tel 0171-487 
5687). He jlevo with British 
Ainoays. 


Giles MacDonogh 
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There Is a- pretty, walled 
garden and . you eat under 
the verandah while frying to 
Ignore the- din from the 
nearby road. I again asked 
for chicken. The spicing 
struck, me -as outlandish, I 
was reassured fhairthis was 
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. the egg whites to Ann snow; 
peaks and fold the herb- 
flecked milt cream gently 
but thoroughly Into them. 

Spoon the mixture Into the 
souffle- dish and ' slide the 
dish on- to the hot baking 
tray. Cook for 20 minutes 
until puffed op a- little and 
just find to the touch. Serve 
with warm crusty bread, 
plus green beans dr spinach 
if yon want a vegetable 
accompaniment 


VINTAGE MARMALADE 
SOUFFLE 
. . ; (sernes 4) 

Whereas a moussellne 
merely puffe up a little and 
sets ft™ , a soufflfl can soar 
to towering bei^its, is more 
silky-textured, and ougbt to 
be raten while it Is still a 
little -molten in the centre. 

SOOg richly flavoured 
co arse-cut marmalade (in 
tiie absence oT homemade, 1 
am a loyal fen of Doors’ 
course-cat 1881 vintage 
Seville marmalade); 2 tables- 
poons lemon juice; l tables- 
poon ground almonds; BOg 
caster sugar, 4 large egg 
whites. 

Put & baking: sheet Into tiie 
oven and heat it to 200*C 
(400°F) gas mark 6. Rob the 
interior of a 17% cm or iVi 
litre sonfflfe dish with butter 
paper and dust it with the 
ground almonds. 

*. Measure the marmalade 
into a food processor or 
blender. Add the lemon juice 
and whizz unto .toe peel is 
reduced to tiny flecks and 
eirezytiilBg is well blended. 

When the oven reaches the 
required temperature, whisk 
the egg whites, gradually 
frnxapotatfag the sugar, to 
make meringue peaks. Fold 
the ‘ marmalade.' mixture 
gently but tiairoughly-into 
this meringue, and spoon it 
tato the. soufflfe dBsh. v 

Slide toe dish on to the hot 
b«ddng sheet.. Reduce the 
oven tranperature to 190*C 
(375^1gas mack 5i and cook 
fw''^"irdnu^-(k'in]tfl' i tbe 
mixture is well risen with a 
firm crust but gently tremu- 
lous when you shake the 
dish. Serve straight away 
with pouring cream and 
shortbread. * 
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OUTDOORS 


•y- _ Gardening 

Hopes of blue heaven 


come down to earth 


A 


H gardeners know the 
gap between vision 
and reality. Duly, like 
capital gain, fre- 
quently exists only in 
c the mind of the dreamer. Five 
years ago, I would like to say 
■. that I looked out. saw the vision 
pund realised it on the soil in front 
{- of me. In feet I began by looking 
. at a photograph and have ended 
' up with nothing I expected. 

[ The colour photograph was in 
^that most seductive of maga- 
zines, Gardens Illustrated. Below 
the fruit trees in a Provencal 
orchard stretched a broad hazp of 
blue lavender in full flower, a 
famous combination in the south 
. of France and one I have never 
, seen in Britain. 

. I looked, 1 fen and I thought 
j. that tt answered my problems. In 
’ the gaps between my developing 
] avenues of flowering pears, a 
similar haze of lavender could 

• keep out the weeds, make colour 
photographs come true and 

• enliven the garden in the weeks 
after the main roses. 

, For a moment, I even thought 
. of Moses. He is said to have 
. looked at God and, according to 
. the Book of Exodus, saw a “pave- 
; ment of sapphire with such a 
' dearness as of heaven". Godless 
„in my insolence, I pictured a 
- heavenly pavement of lavender 
[ disappearing into the blue 
‘beyond my burning bushes of 
. Cape Figwort. 

The best way to colonise a 
' large area is to grow on cuttings 
„or rooted cuttings of lavender 


Robin Lane Fox has mixed fortunes with lavender 


and then transplant them after a 
year's progress, i contacted Nor- 
folk Lavender which was 
extremely helpful and guided me 
to two modem varieties. 

Imperial Gem was selected in 
the 1930s and is said to have deep 
purple flowers above grey leaves 
and to be resistant to die-back 
and other lavender-related prob- 
lems. Grosso is 3ft tall when it 
flowers and was selected in 1972. 
The flowers are a paler blue and 
it is highly valued as an easy 
source or lavender oiL 

At the beginning of 1994, my 
rooted small plugs arrived and 
sat for two dark days in their 
cardboard boxes. We forget that 
the subsequent years or drought 
were prefaced by a deluge of rain 
during that new year and 48 
hours of tt caused about a quar- 
ter of my 1,000 plugs to rot in the 
box. The others battled on with 
the dry weather, went out 
between the pears, disliked. the 
soil and master-plan and disap- 
peared almost totally, without a 
hint of sapphire, let alone a pave- 
ment of blue heaven. 

A few Grosso lingered on 
looking straggly and miserable 
until the wet spring of 1998 killed 
them of E. Norfolk Lavender con- 
siders Imperial Gem to be even 
better than the dark, dependable 
Hid cote. I disagree and I'm not 
too sad that the last plants are 
now dwindling away while my 
mature Hldcotes have given me 
not the slightest trouble in other 
areas of the garden. 

Like the political hopes of the 


country, the colour scheme of my 
middle distance has lurched to 
the left and gone red, not blue. I 
now have hopes for a scarlet car- 
pet of herbaceous potentiUa and 
wait to see if the carpet, like the 
political reality, turns out to be 
less than red. 

Meanwhile, alternative types of 
lavender are a delicate subject 
for this failed Moses. I renew my 
vow that I win never trust a pho- 


Be warned 
that some of 
the loveliest 
lavenders are 
simply 
not hardy 


tograph, but I am returning to 
the market after some brief 
research at the recent Hampton 
Court show. 

The National Collection of lav- 
enders Is held by Downderry 
Nursery, Pillar Box Lane. Had- 
low, Tonbridge, Kent It, too. will 
offer rooted lavenders as s mall 
plugs, ready for potting on and 
growing into appropriate plants. 
It charges £i each for stock in 
this form and w£D supply small- 
ish quantities of the varieties 
listed, taking orders in rotation 
until October. 

Despite my experience, laven- 
ders have been one of the great 
winners in the dry 1990s. Readers 


of Downderry's careful list will 
realise that naming has some- 
times been erratic in this family. 
It warns us that the name for the 
old dark Twickel Purple is 
wrongly applied to at least four 
other varieties. 

. Shows bring out unusual laven- 
ders, but they may mislead us 
about their hardiness. Nobody 
could resist the lovely dentata 
candicans which has soft silver 
leaves and is extraordinarily 
pretty, However, its natural 
home is the south Mediterranean 
and Arabia and its chances of 
surviving the slightest touch of 
frost in an Fn gliqh November are 
extremely slim. 

Be warned that some of the 
loveliest lavenders In circulation 
are simply not hardy and the 
right place for them is in a pot 
for summer pleasure. Londoners 
should make more use of the ten- 
der varieties which appreciate 
the shelter of their back gardens. 

Among the hardy varieties 
common sense is still refresh- 
ingly correct. The best two vari- 
eties are those which I first grew 
as a schoolboy and they leave 
Grosso looking like a straggly 
teenager. Hid cote is still the one 
to have because its leaves are 
silver, the flowers wonderfully 
deep and its hardiness and sta- 
mina unquestioned. Do not be 
caught out by the rarer form fcfid- 
cote Giant which has none of the 
deep colour and is mainly distin- 
guished by longer stems and 
bushy mid-blue flowers. 

Among the taller varieties, my 



LavanAda Stoechas: comes in shades of purple-blue and white and will survive short bursts of frost gm p«su» unary 


best success was bought under 
the name of Seal and is still an 
excellent plant after 10 years of 
inattention. Downderry avoids 
this name altogether, but none- 
theless. nurseries stock It and 1 
can recommend it for its great 
waves of flower and extra height, 
making a pleasant loose display 
of pale blue. 

At the lower level, the winner 
Is Nana Alba, sometimes called 
Baby White. It really is white in 
flower, completely hardy and no 
more than 15 inches high, an 
excellent plant for paving or a 
bed near a house. It flowers pro- 
fusely and seems to survive all 
winters in almost any soil. 

In the recent winter, anyone 


would believe that the Spanish 
lavender Stoechas was entirely 
hardy. In fact, it survives short 
sharp bursts of frost and is 
extremely good value, so long as 
you do not expect it to be perma- 
nent. This type has flowers 
topped by little bracts like ears, 
and comes In various shades of 
purple-blue and white. I keep 
mine going from cuttings and 
greatly value the parent which 1 
bought some years ago from the 
excellent list of Green Farm nurs- 
eries. near Bentley in Hampshire. 
Stoechas is the compromise lav- 
ender for those of you who want 
something Mediterranean but 
cannot be bothered to bring it 
indoors every October. 


The National Collection may- 
help to impose accurate naming 
and spread the lesser known vari- 
eties through our gardens. They 
are outstanding plants for any- 
one with a Euro-nest in a sunny 
country, and a few young plugs 
would be an excellent accompan- 
iment to this summer's trip to 
the holiday home. The rest of us 
can make do with the wonderful 
Hid cote, reckoning that the next 
two or three weeks are an ideal 
time to root cuttings off people's 
bushes. I may have lost my pave- 
ment or sapphire, but I can still 
root a lavender cutting, just 
about the easiest sprig to propa- 
gate in the gardener's earthly 
kingdom. 



Volvo's S80 executive chaHenger: flowing Ones with a sharply ridged boot Ud and bonnet top 


Motoring / Stuart Marshall 


Whispering model 


of perfection 



| he days when Volvo 
cars could be sum- 
marised as strong. 
.safe and rather bor- 
ing have tong gone. And for 
some time now they have 
not even looked as if they 
had been styled by someone 
who had started his career 
flaaijpitng shipping contain- 
fern.' ' 

Even so. it was a pleasant 
surprise to discover in Swe- 
den last week just bow good 
j& Volvo's latest model, the 
$60. The car is Volvo's 
attempt to compete on equal 
tems with the premium- 
priced - German executive 
marques and, specifically, 
with the Audi AS. BMW 5-Se- 
ries . and Mercedes-Benz 


Antique dealers all over 
Europe may shed a tear, but 
there will not even be an 
estate car version of the S80, 
flinu fth it is un thinka ble that 
Volvo would abandon a mar- 
ket segment it has almost 
made its own. For the fore- 
.seeable future, all Volvo cars 
.will be based on one large 
and one medium-sized plat- 
"form which are the modem 
‘equivalents of a chassis. The 
_S80 is the first large platform 
model. 

The first Sffls to reach the 
'market will be powered by 
inline six-cylinder engines 
of 2.9 litres and 2.8 litres 
capacity. Five-cylinder petrol 
and turbo-diesel engines will 
follow. The petrol engines 
are Volvo's own; the diesel is 
bought in from Audi. The 
-sixes are the first of their 
kind to be installed east-west 
in a front-wheel driven car. 
TO make this possible. Volvo 
had to develop its own ultra- 
compact manual and auto- 
matic transmissions. 

If Volvo’s planned mar- 
riage with Renault had gone 
ahead, the flagship model 
S80 would almost certainly 
have been powered by the 
3.0 litre VS used by Citroen. 
Peugeot and Renault. But 
the engagement was broken 
off. The sixes that power the 
top S80 models were devel- 
oped from the five-cylinder 
engine powering the first 
truly modern Volvo, the 
front-wheel driven 850 which 
was launched in 1991. 


The six-cylinder engine 
comes in two versions; 2-9 
litre, normally aspirated. 204 
horsepower, and a twin- 
turbo 2.8 litre producing 272 
horsepower. By a happy 
coincidence, I had driven to 
the airport for the flight to 
Sweden in a Peugeot 406 
coupe powered by the new 
Peugeot/CitroSn/Renault 3.0 
litre V6. 

This engine is of such sur- 
passing smoothness and, 
aided by the coupe's feirly 
low overall gearing, is so 
flexible that starting in first, 
slipping into third at 20mph/ 
32kph and fifth at 30mph 
had become a relaxing rou- 
tine. 

For silkiness and silence, I 
rated the 2-9 litre in-line six 
of the Volvo S80 automatic I 
drove as the equal of the 3.0 
litre V6. After an all too brief 


With the S80, 
Volvo aims to 
take on the 
German 
executive 


marques 


taste of this ear, I swapped It 
for the twin turbo S80 T6 
with Volvo's new Geartronic 
transmission, which offers 
the driver folly automatic or 
clntchless manual gear shift- 
ing. Assessing the potential 

of a large car in Sweden 

where the traffic is light but 
speed limits are strictly 
enforced is not easy, though 
1 discovered that the whis- 
per-quiet 2.9 litre S80 was as 
effortless as it was urbane. 

But the twin turbo 850 T6 
was a Volvo on Viagra. 
Without losing a trace of the 
less powerful 2.9 litre cars 
refinement, it was potency 
personified. Acceleration Is 
dramatically improved - 
Volvo claims &€2nipb in 72 
seconds against 89 seconds. 
«nje T6 made even shorter 
work of overtaking Sweden's 
monster lorries and four-axle 
trailers, Which are the lon- 
gest in Europe. . 

Top speed is an electroni- 
cally limited I55mph/250kph, 


which will surely interest 
only Germans. An ultra-high 
top gear means that at 
8impb/130kph. the engine is 
turning over at little more 
t h an 2.250rpnL This helps to 
explain why the twin-turbo 
T6 should be little thirstier 
than the 2.9 litre, with an 
official average 26mpg (10.9 
1/1 00km) compared with 
28m pg (10.1 1/lOOkm). 

Performance Is only one 
aspect of the new Volvo’s 
appeal. What most buyers 
are concerned about are 
comfort and convenience, 
safety and security. In every 
respect, the S8Q shines. 

The Geartronic transmis- 
sion is so effective and versa- 
tile it makes a conventional 
manual gearbox and clutch 
seem like a relic of motor- 
ing’s Stone Age. Electronic 
systems prevent wheelspin 
under power, wheel-lock 
when emergency braking 
and curb any tendency to 
loss of control because of 
over-exuberant driving. 

The suspension strikes an 
ideal compromise between 
buoyancy for comfort on bad 
roads, firmness for sharp 
handling and minimal body 
roll on corners. For me, the 
glove -soft leather seats 
approach perfection. No car 
in the S80’s class provides a 

better ambience for a driver 
and up to four passengers. 

Climate-controlled air-con- 
ditioning, auto-dimming 
interior mirror and elec- 
tronic information centre are 
among the many goodies 
worth mentioning. So. too, is 
the car phone with the key 
pad on the fascia and hands- 
free operation via speakers 
built into the headrest. 

At present, only the six- 
cylinder cars are being pro- 
duced. The five-cylinder pet- 
rol and turbo-diesel models 
will be coming off the line by 
the end of 1998. British deal- 
ers will have six-cylinder 
demonstrators by October, 
and Volvo expects UM0 sales 
by December, 5.500 nest 
year. Prices of the 2.9 start 
at £27,455 (£30,605 for the 
special equipment version) 
and a T6 SB with Geartronic 
will cost £3&230- Price range 
of the Dve-cy Under cars is 
from £22,155 to £27,630. 


On the Move 


Rise in supply cools the market 

But prime properties are still attracting strong competition, says Anne Spackman 


P rices for prime 
country houses con- 
tinued to rise in the 
first six months of 
this year, according to 
Knight Frank and Strutt 
a nd Parker. But there are 
clear signs of file market 
close to London cooling off 
as the number of houses for 
sale increases faster than 
the number of buyers. 
Agents across the country 
report very slow business. 

Knight Frank reports in 
its country review that sup- 
ply is up by between 2530 
per cent to its Ascot. Win- 
chester and Oxford offices. 
In Ascot, this has meant 
prices not rising at all this 
year, while other commuter 
areas such as Guildford and 
Kent have seen rises of 
around 5 per cent 
Despite a more buyer- 
friendly market, there Is 
still strong competition for 
the best houses. More than 
40 per cent of Knight 
Frank's bouses sold in the 
past six months went for 
more than the asking price. 
For example, a Grade n 


listed Georgian house in 
Amersham, Buckingham- 
shire, had 35 viewings in 20 
days and four people bid- 
ding more than Elm. 

One of tiie strongest 
regions for price growth, 
according to both Knight 
Frank and Strutt and Par- 
ker. is the north-west Ches- 
ter is one of Strutt and Par- 
ker’s two “hottest" offices - 
the other is Moreton-in- 
Marsh in the Cotswold - 
and Knight Frank says the 
region saw price rises of 
around 11 per cent in the six 
months to June, with 
Cheshire particularly 
strong. It predicts prices 
will rise more to the north 
than in any other part of the 
country this year. 


Norfolk record 


Asking prices are rising to 
Norfolk. Strutt and Parker 
claims to be selling the first 
house ever to be offered for 
sale to the county at more 
than am- (The definition of 
“house" would not include 
big estates.) Slanhoe Hall is 


an elegant Grade I Queen 
Anne house, with 20 acres of 
gardens and grounds, near 
the north Norfolk town of 
Burnham Market. 

It has been completely 
restored by its present own- 
ers, who bought, it at the 
bottom of the market in 
1991. 

The house has five recep- 
tion rooms and eight bed- 
rooms, but no outbuildings 
or substantial land. While 
some buyers might see that 
as a bonus, they might ques- 
tion whether the package 
added up to the asking price 
of S22Sm. 

Stanhoe Hall is not so 
very different from the Old 
Rectory at Saxlingham 
Nethergate. a village to the 
south of Norwich. 

A Grade II* house 
designed by Sir John Soane, 
it has similar accommoda- 
tion, in similarly immacu- 
late condition, with a guest 
pavilion, cottage and swim- 
ming pool to nine acres. 

The asking pric e of the 
property from FPDSavills to 
Norfolk Is a non-record 


breaking £750.000. 


Home from home 


John D Wood has joined 
forces with the US company 
ExecuStay to exploit the 
growing business in short 
lets. The alliance will give 
US clients direct access to 
short-term accommodation 
to London and vice versa for 
those coming from the UK 
The deal follows Execu- 
Stay’s purchase of Accom- 
modations America, which 
gives it more than 6.000 
properties for letting. 

In this regard. London is 
light years behind the US. 
where corporate housing 
has become a branded busi- 
ness. But demand has 
grown considerably from 
global companies seeking 
accommodation for their 
employees for between one 
week and three months. 
There is also demand to the 
summer from families and 
students. 

London is short of ser- 
viced apartments - though 
they are being built to sev- 


eral new developments 
including Chelsea Village 
and West India Quay. Mean- 
while agents are trying to 
encourage private landlords 
to make their flats available 
for short-term lets. 

The advantage is high 
rents and potentially 
shorter voids, but the disad- 
vantage is that the property 
may not be so well looked 
after and management fees 
are higher. FPDSavills has 
15 fiats at Village Court in 
Chelsea Village, with prices 
starting at around £350 a 
week. 

John D Wood is adding 
the kinds of services expec- 
ted by corporate tenants 
such as cleaning and linen 
changes, to its regular 
rented flats, where serviced 
apartments are not avail- 
able. Prices range from 
around £700 to £1.300 a 
week. Karen Kaldezar, direc- 
tor of John D Wood Let- 
tings, says the desire for a 
larger, more comfortable 
place to live, rather than 
cost-saving, is driving the 
market. 







One in a million/ Gerald Cadogan 

Tucked into the South Downs 


A s a boy, I used to pass the 
gates of Coombe Place at 
Offham, three miles from 
Lewes in East Sussex, but I 
had no idea that at the aid of the 
drive was a jewel of a house tucked 
into the lee of the South Downs. 
The coombe (valley) runs behind 
up Into the hills, sheltering some 
fine .trees. Northwards, views of the 
Weald fill the horizon. 

The Georgian house, listed grade 


n*, has 184 acres, a handsome sta- 
ble yard and redundant farm budd- 
ings of the 1930s and 1940s which 
need polling down. 

Apart from its position, Coombe 
Place's glory is the front of the 
house; glinting in the sun, it is 
made from . locally quarried flints. 
They have been knapped to make 
square “bricks" - a rare sophistica- 
tion in Sussex architecture. Inside, 
the place is light, airy and dry. 


with some superb plasterwork and 
masses of cellar and kitchen space. 

The special feature of the garden 
is almost invisible. A brick-lined 
tunnel runs from the house 100 
yards under the lawns to emerge 
near the stables. I was told that it 
was built for the milkmaids to 
bring milk to the kitchen without 
the gentry having to see them. In 
the grass are iron grilles capping 
the tunnels’ air shafts. 


The executors of the estate are 
selling Coombe Place. It is a 
friendly house, with the feel of 
Georgian houses in Ireland. That 
may be because little has been done 
to it in the past 46 years - and 
some of what has happened needs 
undoing. Buyers should add a large 
builders’ bill to the purchase price. 

Strutt & Parker (01273-475411) 
asks for offers over £2m, and will 
have no problem finding them. 
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COME AND SEE OUR FABULOUS SHOWHOUSE . 

MK IK5MT TO H FMH (MW Oft (ML 0171 424 0703 




HUKFORO 


CASK 


EC I 

Saperb 1.500 sq n 2 Bedroom 
Warehouse Apartments 

£285,000 

CLERKENWELL 

Designer 2 Bedroom 
Loft-style Apartment 
£215,000 

HATTON GARDEN EC1 

2 Bedroom 836 sq ft 
£199,000 

Tel: 0171 250 1012 
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CHARLES STREET 
MAYFAIR W1 

SupcrWy restored 1 7th Century Property of 5(1500 sq ft featuring 
magnifi«ni conservatory with 17ft high glass doors opening onto 
ornamental garden with fountain and pond. 

5 Bed, 4 reep. staff ax. 125 yn 
Price cm application 
HORNE & SONS 0171 499 9344 


RENTALS 


m 

lUlllCal 

JOYCE I 


Islington 
& City 


■t KfanuBofAiiinei ad Aos mtfaMj to 
■ la <11 p net ntP- Fmlifeni or M tonhftn l.| 
Man Hsdt Kir —r— -*■-*" onatwhm. 

Tel: 0171 226 4221 
Fax: 0171 226 4167 


MAY FAIR 

Owner's own home. 

4th floor purpose built block, 
porter, lift. 2 double bedrooms, 
bath rm. shower rm ten -suite], 
recep. eat-in kitchen. 
£600 pw. 

IOm da Is Bin 
0171 4SS 3938 


TATES 


FrTZGEORGE AVENUE, W14 

One of the largest apartments to be found in these 
sought after mansion blocks, situated west of 
Kensington High Street. Predominately facing west 
in an enviable comer position with two ornamental 
balconies, there is a 36’5 x IStl Double Reception 
Room, Kftchen/Breakfast Room, A/5 Bedrooms & 
2 Bathrooms (1 ensuite). 

£450,000 o.n.o Long LH 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


J 


K 


One of the most prestigious 
country estates in BURGUNDY / FRANCE 

Chdteaa (18th century - dassked Louis AT/ Style/. fidly nmaiataL 
15 roam A 5 bathrooms. Modem central heating and numerous tmtitptr 
fireplaces. raw modem equipped kitchens, various elegant reception rooms. 
.Ml roans furnished with antiques. Large totriHarr buddings ind. 
vaulted wine cedars, stables, bams A careuAers house. 

10 am (4 ha) walled park. 1 7: ham south of Paris. 

The estate includes a nearby winery with sejumte buUdbigt for 
stiff housing, offices it production facilities: more rfwn TO acres 
of vineyards producing 200/XM boobs of excellent white nine. 
Independent country tntberge with restaurant, an gallery, 
seminar moms and fi\e guest roams. aO Judy furnishe d and operating. 

The estate further inctudes a separate snot 
(\rith more than 20 thoroughbred Arabian horses i: 
tmmatod buildings fir staff housing and sutbles. 

Altogether more than 250 acres aid lineyards, gracing land and forests. 
The estede a idea! as an elegant country residence nr corporate headquarters. 




Interested parties plane apply »ith bank reference to 
DaridJ DuJJj.PO Bax 182, 8702 ZoIBkon. Switzerland 
Fax: +*41 1 396 63 47 E-maS; djd&ecaxck 




Montreux - Switzerland 


On Sale . 

42 magnificent flals - 
from 3 */r w 6 ‘A rooms 
with an exceptional lake and alps view • • - 
Prices from CHF 35U'«10 w OIF lUOO’OOO 
Me Stephen Imboacn. Av. Geodral Guisan 30 
CH ’ 3930 Sicrre 
• Phone: +41 27 455 27 77 
+41 27456 2677 ' ' 


GOLF HOTEL 
DEVELOPMENT SITE 
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ALGARVE , PORTUGAL 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Golf Courses. Hotels, Commercial & Residential Projects 
CONTACT JOSEPH FERRADA 

New and Resale Residential Properties 
and Superb Land Plots with Sea Views, in 
the Quinta do Logo and Vale do Lobo Areas. 
CONTACT: MICHAEL FERRADA 



VUA'SOL 

HACK. COLT ft CCUlMTRY .CUJb 
far a colour trodura 
•no property . Mferinadca aonttet 

teu 0800 962 447: 

r^oogi iwfliBW »^ic««iinm—iti)<i|»i#i - 


JER3EY 
Channel Manrffl 

A unique opportunity has artwn 
to ncqulrr a irsMcncy ou (hr 
blind ol Jenwy without ilu- 
usual rcstdmUai rcqmrcmeniu. 
A UmUnt nuintxr of luxury 
iiputnenls are now available 
for purchasr or fnbWuild 
on an «qtcu market basis. 

For lurthcr tnlanaaUrm. 
contact In ihc first Instance, 
Peter dr bn Caw* 
al U- CinlLUs Esiutra 
Tel: 01534 66689 


SPANISH 

PROPERTY 

NEWS 

The only property 
magazine just for 
Spain. 

Free copy 

Tel: 0181 297 9194 


COSTA DQ. SOL PROPERTTia Mabela 
Often. F» Wd«N«M* * W nag 
0187 9033761 wyWW Fax 3559 


KM0OU MOL- 80*11 

£i* to Cr4i/«t ARnteCl AwfcSu* 
ww/tK flnrnrts 
LaMXKMtft 3 a us an ? 

Qncr;>i<o -Kiln. 1 *™ PiKtfHante: 

HL-'-an 

PHC&MOOJBO 


FrmrTti il-W a.«W 

itSf ^3-a 2S8 U)M Ikw. 

S^<IOTtMMaZokB?'i 

lurr-i ec TOinn ra-as-zn mi • 

Mral in-?.iJpo m .w 
aw 'f^ 1 i' .■a.-oam'pwcrtl 
U>-.7 f0 Bet 5. total LnUx 


nwi 


Tuscany 'j 

Three houses remain m six house 
dcvdoptne m . hamricol rural site. 

31 mbu. Sima- 2-4 beds. 30 ft ran. 
C/H, usnee gdns maimcnacc, 
nugnrikem pool. 
Forcoioartnchun! 

TtlTasu (MMl 377-709055 


Tuscany Inside Out: 


Propoty sfwdaRsts ki ewytHng 
tiU and beautttu). 

Vlart us at 

ht^yNnmntwamodajtAiscany- 
inddMUV or 
T#l: +30 578 26 80 16 
Fax: +39 578 ZB 87 28 
E-maH: tevinsniooroOttxc-lt 


GSTAAD, SWITZERLAND 

BeamiAiL luxurious, 4-bdrm, 2 bthnodudet dose u> cable cars; 
vusimn-dnignal kitchen, hobby room, laundry room, 
magnificent private garden, raised teirace. 

PRIVATE SALE. NO INTERMEDIARIES. 

Td & Fax: 0041-33-744-8564 


i|4iX|.2«mbH.aal«k 




South Beach’s Hottest 
New Condo Hotel & 
Income Opp ortuni ty! 

FULLT-FUBraSHED 
DcbcGC 1 Bedroom H69,990 

Iftxri Ugt Cu mu nrirf It fwjard 

HI THE MERCURY 

100 Colta ihc. Want «odk FL 33« 

Phone +505-534-9996 

wwLflonda^uida^sni/inTO^ 

BBgmmaggnagWjit 


FRENCH HtOreBTY NEWS Monthly _ „ _ ^ „ 

old, now 6 riu praswraea. bgai column *** WtE CSb <S*zs Camn Force las 
oic AiK tor your FREE copy now Tat Esws ii 13C Nxai . tt ce dufl : r 
miitiMIU baaufflJ cuaywM W *44 T7T «B I82J 

0181 9*7 ™ W,a:4755.*7»i 



SWITZERLAND 

St. Moritz and Klosteis 

- New Apanxneus. 

Very nreb majMf to tafpoi 

Ctae bo d iot Mi hem tlTZDUO 
Twv> Mkhu fmn E3UJJXI 
TfawMmntngiCMW 

Invrstoa ia Property 
TefeUK-H0naiW5 55U 


AUSTRALIAN 

HOMESHARCH 


spedalisng in finding 
residential property 
in Sydney for 
overseas purchasers, 
email: 

henj@ozemaiL cornet u 
phone: 

61 2 99i8 7661 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 


GLUTTONS 


OXFORDSHIRE 

Near Henley-<Mi-Thaanes . 

Henley an Thames 7 mites. Oxford 75 miles. Rcadvlg? miles. 



A Juurdsotac Vkterfan conatoy.l . 
gedoded podtfeia a m oon dt d by teownlana - 
RcceptionhalL drawing room, sirring room, dining room, study. 
■■■ fcncben/bronk&a room, doafaobm. domBsti& office*,'- ' 
tnaaer bedroom aaite. goest bedroom ouhe, ■ 

. 4 further bedrooins, family balhraom. • 

1 Coadi boose. AU weather tennis court. 

About 24 Acres 


Oxford Office 01865 793900 


London Office: 01714081010. 


The Difference between a good property and mi 
investment grade property™ is the Tenant. 

An investment grade tenant transforms a good property 
into a grem investment- We deliver quality. Corporaxc-sponsoied 
expatriates as tenants. They, in turn, deliver stability. • ' • 

superior rentals and crediT-wonliiness. - 
Please contact us at . . 


THE AMERICAN AGENCY 

Creators qf Investment Grade Properties 
Tel: (017U 581-5353 Rue (0171) 584-5078 


North Yorkshire 
KIRKBY OVERBLOW 

Leeds9 mfleSy Wetberby 5 miles, Hanrogate 6 miles 



Substantial cbuRtiy bonse wifli spectofldw vte^o*er 
Wharfe Valley, ta mature gardens & gnmods, - 
currently used as a retreat and coafwence centre. 
Suitable fiK!».Tsuiety of uses, subject to pernrisskut 

HOUSEJM,'3 recqnioris. fbnnerdwpel, library, office, 
kitchens, cloakrooms. 17 beds, 3 baths, 3 ibower rooms. 

2 flats. 3 bed Bungalow. Cottage with JPP as a youth centre. 
Gardens and grounds. 

About 19 acre 

BeadnaH Copley 1 • .- Strutt & Parker 


01937 580 850 


01423561274 



EAST SUSSEX 

SpkmfidCITihfieU batn. 
hduiifuFly convened. 

3 recep*. 4 beds, 
approx. 9 acres fieMv woods, take. 
Good commiuhig London 
i48 milci). Gmwick «- 
weekly io Bru»ac{sJPari&. 

£723^00 

Tel/Fax 01435 813608 


THORPENESS 

Near. A ideburgh 

An oxeitmg njnvrnarinn nf . 
Edwardian seaside homes. 
Two only remaining 
bom £85,000. • . 

Detail from FUck & Soa 
(97728)452469 


NORTH DEVON 20B4 ACRES 
Barnstaple 5 mbs. 

' ' GEbNarieaUy tatercatbig 
Grade [1 8 Bed Country Honae. 
2H«Aday CoU^geo, POnda/Lake, 
Woodland Pasture - SucoesaW 
- Bed and Breakfast Trade. 

Adaptable modem .stock bxtn. 

. Garaging, gardens. ‘ ' 

Regiou £440,000, with 20 
Barnstaple Office. 
91271322833 
. ntblCUOMMCI 


Knight ftfj 
I rank LU 


Torquay 

Elegant period villa, 
withTiews to thesea 

Lounge, dining room, snooker room, exmservatory, 
4 other ground floor rooms, 

10 upstaira bedrooms with bathroom/shower rooms. 
Detached annexe with 2 flats. 

Grounds with swimming pool. 

: In aJJ about % acre (OJt ba) 

. Apply: Exeter (013921 433 III 


£ 9,950 

and choose a few hassle 
free weeks 'each year for 
12 years in aCquptry 
Cottage with excellent 
• leisure facilities. 

Call John Gage. 

■ Stancombe Manor 
'■ 01548531922 • 



NEAR CANTERBURY KENT . 
A MacnBMat Period Ration 
SoS B i Maori . C w ai du «f 
hmereSmemtf 23 area 
Xantot 07mUa. Ourrr 14 m tin 

Chuttriliendil adl» 


TO L€T 


cl8tft3 beds anraQo 
in pretty EijcJis hamlot. 

vfemr ovw famtend. 

5 mtotaM40iWaS, 1 
2 iris BRfUndvgrd. . 
Ftadtite lease & t.40trpgn. 


j TM, U1494 7253a4^«ffar 7pmil 



TWaiLb-lbiiiOilkriiCM. 

- OBcra an . fettled br dn FrackoW. 
Sole Agent 

coeeMooE sitIrrocx « cd 

OKOQPRMXNT ESTATE A£SNTS 
, [9aWnSbWb5wMch.KaiCni9IM 
TUqtacOdW 6I21W RdcOUW 6177W 
.- Aiwa - 

JH*ca; St *>! AfeWT 


Financial Times Surveys 

Worldwide Residential 
Property Supplement 

Saturday September 19 

The Weekend FT will be publishing the next Worldwide Residential Property Supplement on 
September 19. Appearing as a separate section and circulated to over 140 countries, this colour 
supplement offers property advertisers a perfect platform tc promote a wide range of property 
opportunities to a quality audience. To generate purchases, rentals and investment transactions 
from applicants around the world contact the property team on -^44 171 873 4744 
Private vendors wishing to benefit from reaching an affluent international audience can complete 
the following advertisement booking form. 


Option 1 

Colour Advertisement 
£68 per column cm 
5cm x 1 column = £340 


Has Hbtokjc Hobbsto Hot 


Option_2 

Mono Advertisement 
£45 per column cm 
3cm x 1 column = £135 



■ fh Laudas EC4 - Prime PwsWob ■ 

*Oare toStPaaTiC a gn xferi • 
Recently refiubtsbed and 

tuny equipped tbroughoBt. 


For farther detaSs and brochure, 

TU: 01277 201333 (US/ANO 



Option 3 

Lineage Advertisement 
£20 per line (min 3 lines) 
5 words per line 


PR&UUMCH HOW .NOW MMLABLH 
Due to a wra m t ntog lnusram ot out 
orioct dtvriafsnatt at CuSey, m are 
now pnatounddng pat one knury four 
. bedroom home a exceptional valua. As 
mpectad ham this wei known nattond 
ho m e b uOdat. the apecRc a flonrictodae ■ 
My toted hflehen wflh MddeAreexar. 
(Marestm; and washing macMne, 
. separate lounge and dring roam, JRnd 
awdnbes md eneukn to- On master 
bedroom as we* as toad onptfri The 
home alio (Write ton a dariKa garage 
aid fl bags garden. Pra ran nt J i price 
E375jQCKfc Foe mare li dwr ns fl o n p l a n e 
.ad our sattng agon] WN Brown on 
01992 48*174 


To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below 
or call: -r44 171 S73 4744 

Copy deadlines ; Colour - Friday September 4, Mono - Thursday September 10 


Advertisement Booking: Form 


Name....... 






Address .« 


■—■Mi,,,,,,,,, — ,, i,h— iiwiiM iMMHi,,, Dsgf&ps Tel No« ■». ■— .. . ■■ BB 

Please book — (size of ad) at a cost of £ M .,.„.i„ u „. >uini .. ia> (cost of ad) 

VAT 6 17.5% ToU cost 

Payment by: AMEX WlSA*/MASTERCAim A /CHEQUE* (pay^le to: Tbe Fnaoctal Tunes) 

'dilite as appropriate 

Credit card mzvnber □□□DDDODOO OO O D’O O Exp date J M 

Signature 






Please send or fax ftk form foge^iier with your adver tis ement to: - . 

Lotfse Hawker, Pinancfal T?mes, One Souftw jk Brtds^ Uwdbn SE1 9ffL Teh 0171 8733211 


Fax: +44 171 S73 3098 


l 


* 

' .1 


■•V ■ v -y i»j - 


‘i. : ^ ' f 


(jpPJhtee. }J 5 uCk 
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Pouldraw, classic late Georgian far El An 



Who will buy my 
six boggy acres? 

Kieran Cooke is a bystander at an Irish auction 

T he auction room resting his polished gavel Suddenly there was a 
was the bade bar on the table. wink or nod from 

of a pnb down an “Land,” he said, “that is somewhere and the biddin 

alley in the County in the conn try.” No one hare was out of the bos an 


Ram na Furrira: E&n for a waterside toy* 


A dwindling supply 

Fewer country houses are coming on to the Irish market, says Gerald Cadogan 


I reland is running out 
of Georgian country 
houses - the supply of 
these fine houses with 
their parks and gar- 
dens, and Italian plaster- 
work in the main rooms, had 
once looked inexhaustible. 

In the past, if buyers could 
not find a restored house, 
there was always a reserve 
supply of those that had 
fallen on hard times and 
were waiting for buyers with 
energy and deep pockets to 
set them right a gain Typical 
symptoms were holes in the 
roof, a collapsed greenhouse, 
and the garden a wilderness. 

Now. a general shortage is 
looming. The reasons are 
partly historic. After the sec- 
ond world war, many were 
pulled down when owners 
found them too expensive. 
Some burnt down acciden- 
tally, others were set on fire 
In the Troubles of the 1920s. 

With a flourishing econ- 
omy, and family c ompani es 
going public, Irish entrepre- 
neurs now have plenty of 
binds to buy these houses, 
reports John Hamilton of 
Jackson-Stops McCabe. 
“They have every intention 
of maintaining them and 
staying,” he says. A new - 
and at last local - landed 
gentry has been born. 

The shortage has led to a 
40 per cent price rise in 
Georgian houses outside the 
Dublin commuter belt over 
the past two years, says 


Hamilton, “while an ordi- 
nary period house with a few 
trees has gone up by only 25 
per cent”. 

These rural gains are noth- 
ing compared with the soar- 
ing market in a . 30-mile 
radius of Dublin. Helped by 
the new, EU-fonded roads, 
prices rose around the city 
by 50 per cent in the 12 
months to June, says Hamil- 
ton, having already risen 25 
per cent from June 1996 to 
June 1997.. 

Ibis makes it easy to sell a 
house in greater Dublin and 
reinvest the proceeds in the 
stateliest of rural piles. Last 
month, the price of WS-fai at 
public auction far a Dublin 
area house (seaside end-of- 
terrace) at Dalkey smashed 
the record set in 1997 of 
I£2.5tn far Ayesha Castle - 
in itself an outstanding 
result at the time. Hugh 
Hamilton of Hamilton 
Osborne King finds prices 
“unbetievable”- 

The bull market is still 
roaring. This month JSM 
sold Whaley Abbey, a Geor- 
gian house at Rathdrum in 
County Wicklow 39 miles 
from Dublin, at auction far 
TEi-2g wi, as against a guide 
price of I£fi00,000. (Auctions 
are a popular, and respect- 
able, way of transferring 
property in Ireland.) 

In the city centre, a good 
town house with five bed- 
rooms and three reception 
rooms now costs around 


LONDON PROPERTY 



IMPOSSIBLE 

(OR KX.TRKMELY RARE TO FIND) - 
Especially in SW7 
A proper 4 bedroom Freehold family 
house bud tin about 1925, with the rare 
combination of 25ft west feeing garden 
. and private parking, situated in a private 
cobbled mews (with security controlled 
barriers). The interior is beautifully 
presented with new kitchen and 
bathrooms, 3 good reception rooms and 4 
decent bedrooms. 

£1,175,000 Freehold 


0171 225 3866 


THE LEXHAM” 

Kensington, London ws 5JB 

Xiumy serviced! apartments ain&abb 
bLAugostJor stays qf 

7 to 90 daps. One and tu» bedroom qpartmBnCs all nasty 
interior designed with, stuming 

ketetens and bathrooms. 

• 24 hour porterage • Dally maid service • Direct Dial telephone 
and lax machines Id each apartment • Beautiful private gardm 
* CVwe to all amenities af Kensington 
■ Nearest tube Gtoucesor Road. 

Fbrjurther information and reservations piense telephone 
The T^rhatn on 0171 559 4444 



John Taylor 



0370 916989 


BATTERSEA PARK 

fart* house skated bsHWl B» 
pesbgiws Wnc* <X Woles 

4 beSooms. 4 baSwwns. ftec, 

DM, Logo kfechen, Snral flBdBn, 
£465,000. 

-to 01753 B73S00 Mr Stubbs- 


SW1 
WESTMINSTER 

Luxuty i. 2. 3 bedroomeri 
apartments from £230,000. 
Call 

0171 630 8866 


INVESTMENT 
OPPOTUNITY 
Bishopsgate, London EC2 

i4*«fcoc® ^arananlbrjafcinVraiT 
dunlnfim in beat of City oTLopJfaa. 
Bm& ^«a« <riD l* 1* «w • eew 
SYatfWUl aMp rcdncictinal 
r*nw= income of £309=0 pro*. 
TERMS 

TEMUHfcXONC LEASEHOLD 


m ■ Bbkap 1171 4*5 1253 
Brito U71SW9M* 


manson mews 
HOUSE. 

Sumy skfe. dbfcreceR 4 beds, 2 
bedhe,8ka,uSrm.lgerftar, 
Igegge, 
ETOOflOOFH. 

0171 373 0978 


CANARY 

WHARF 

Luxury riverside 2 and 3 
bedroomed bailments 
from £230.000. 

Call 0171 5377502 


12750,000, says Robert Ganly 
of Ganly Walters, who has 
set an auction guide price of 
I£lm an Bert House, a Palla- 
dian bouse at Athy in Co 
Kildare, designed by Thomas 
Burgh. 

The Dublin area similarly 
commands premium prices 
for fa rmland, if “a good aver- 
age far farmland In Ireland 
Is I£3*500 an acre”, says John 
Hamilton, “in the Dublin 
commuter belt it can go up 
to 1212,000 an acre”. Farm- 
land attracts a low 3 per cent 
rate of stamp duty . The rates 
for bouses and gardens are 5 
per cent (for l£17D,0Ol- 
I£25D,000>, 7 per cent 

(I£250,001-I£500,000) and 9 per 
cent (over 12500,000). 


A round Dublin. 

says Hamilton, 
over half the buy- 
ers of expensive 
properties are 
Irish, hi the country, the mix 
is about half Irish and half 
foreigners. On the "Irish 
Riviera” in the south west, 
his firm (HOK) and FPD- 
Savills are s elling Been na 
Pan in* , a 19th century sea- 
side villa at Sneem In Co 
Kerry on the famous Ring of 
Kerry, for French vendors. 
Although wet, file weather is 
mild thanks to the Gulf 
Str eam, which helps to make 
a fabulous romantic garden 
in 161 acres. Paths weave 
through a plethora of camel- 
lias, rhododendrons and 


eucalyptus, and suddenly 
erupt through the shrubbery 
on to rock points Jutting into 
the sea beside narrow inlets. 

Fishing is excellent as the 
seals - regular visitors - 
know. It also has a small pri- 
vate island with an Arts and 
Crafts style cottage in black 
and white, built by a Dubl- 
iner in the 1930s and fitted 
to resemble a ship’s 
cabin. Inland are hi gh moun- 
tains. 

To the south the Beara 
peninsula rises on the far 
side of the bay. It could not 
be more dreamy - if you like 
woodland walks, messing 
about in boats, spinning for 
mackerel and swimming in a 
tidal pooL The agents ask for 
offers over re?m 

Ponldrew at Kihneadan in 
Co Waterford is a classic late 
Georgian house and looks in 
excellent condition, which 
may explain its price of 
offers over IElftm, through 
agent Michael H Daniels. 
That includes 45 acres, an 
imposing hall and double 
stairs in mahogany, and the 
setting of the house beside 
its private lake. It also has a 
waterfall and streams. The 
old mill race produces free 
electricity and heating for 
the house. 

Among smaller Georgian 
houses. Lies House at Port- 
arlington in Co Laois, 40 
miles from Dublin, is an 
a ttr activ e old rectory avail- 
able at the attractive price 


(for UK buyers, at least) of 
12325,000 from HOK. Near 
Cork, Michael H Daniels is 
selling The Hermitage at 
Rushhrooke in Co Cork for 
around 12400.000. 

At Clonmei in Co Upper- 
ary SQverspring House dates 
from 1747 when it was a 
school, although it looks as 
if it ought to be older or 
early 20th century. In 1833 it 
was bought by Charles Bian- 
coni. who had founded 
Ireland’s first stage coach 
service In 1S15, using army 
horses no longer needed 
after Napoleon lost the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. Agents JSM 
and Tom Pollard ask for 
offers over 12296400. 

An alternative is the 
thatched Valentine Cottage 
(JSM, I£300,000) at Lismore 
in Co Waterford, far salmon 
fishing on the Blackwater. 
Or offers over 12550,000 wiD 
secure Gatzby at Killaloe in 
Co Clare, a house one year 
old that follows Frank Lloyd 
Wright's famous 1936 design 
of Falling Water in Pennsyl- 
vania. The agents are Hairy 
Brann and JSM. 

■ Tom Pollard at Clonmel 
(00353) 52-22755. Dublin 
(00353-1): Ganly Walters, 
662-3255; Hamilton Osborne 
King, 618-1300; JacksonStaps 
McCabe. 677-1177. Killaloe 
(00353-61): Harry Brann, 
576350. London: FPDSavills 
0171-499 8644. Mallow 

(00353-25): Michael H Daniels, 
39145. 


T he auction room 
was the back bar 
of a pub down an 
alley in the County 
Ti p pera r y town. Cigarette 
smoke curled round the 
yellowed windows. A TV m 
the corner, the sound 
turned off, was showing a 
football game. 

At one end of the room, a 
group of farmers bent 
consptr ato rially forward, 
big hands cradled round 
dark pints. At the other, a 
smartly dressed soKator 
shuffled papers. 

Martin, my friend, was 
selling a six-acre field. 

“The farmers are in it 
together,” he whispered. 
"The solicitor is bidding on 
behalf of a mystery buyer. 
Well have a bit of sport.” 

The auctioneer slid along 
the bar to ns. “How orach 
do yon want her to go for, 
lads?” he asked, his eyes 
darting from group to 
group round the room. 
“How much do you think 
they are willing to pay?" 
asked Martin. 

The auctioneer examined 
his fing ernails. “I'm not 
sure at aff. What sort of a 
price would you think it’s 
worth?" The verbal 
jousting went on. In rural 
Ire land there are always 
plenty of questions - but 
few answers. 

There was a derelict 
cottage on the field. Martin 
had applied for planning 
permission to build a new 
house. He received two 
letters bum the county 
council: one refused his 
application, the other - 
noting the existence of the 
dilapidated cottage - 
threatened fines if remedial 
work was not undertaken. 

Frustrated and confused, 
Martin had decided to put 
the field, an inheritance 
from a bachelor unde, on 
the market 
The auctioneer cleared 
his throat. “This is a very 
fine piece of land.” He 
looked slowly round the 
room before pouring water 
from a crystal decanter and 


resting his polished gavel 
on the table. 

“Land,” he said, “that is 
in the conn try." No one 
doubted the veracity of this 
statement. There was 
another pause. 

“Land that is second to 
none. Where the air is the 
freshest, where the grass is 
the greenest” Was this the 
same boggy patch of land J 
had walked the day before, 
covered in gorge, thistles, 
and cow muck? 

“And the view . . The 
auctioneer peered into the 
distance. "Why, from up on 
that land you can see 
everything. Now who will 
start me at 35,000?" 

No one stirred. Not an 

A group of 
farmers bent 
forward, big 
hands cradled 
round dark 
pints 

eyebrow lifted. Everyone 
stared down at the luridly 
coloured carpet 
“All right How about 
starting at 30,000? Or 
28,000? I won't go a penny 
below that OK, 27,000 it is. 

I have 1227,000 at the back. 
Who will bid higher? Now 
ladies and gentlemen,” 
(there were no women 
present) "this Is land the 
like of which is rarely seen. 
Who wifi give me. . . V 
More people emerged out 
of the gloom at the back of 
the bar. Proceedings were 
interrupted by a dog’s 
yapping. A bag of shopping 
toppled off a bar stool. 

The price refused to 
budge. “It will not go for 
that” said the auctioneer. 
He launched into further 
poetic descriptions. He said 
the land would be 
withdrawn if there was no 
increased offer. He picked 
up his gavel and opened his 
briefcase. 


Suddenly there was a 
wink or nod from i 

somewhere and the bidding j 
hare was out of the box and 
running fast “I have 

28.000. now 29.000 now 
30,000 who will give 

me ... " Back and forth it 
went a farmer winking, 
the solicitor at the end of 
the room raising a finger. 

Martin lit up two 
cigarettes at once. Prices ! 
flew round like the 
chirruping of swallows in a 
barn. At 1236,000, another 
pause. Auctioneer and 
bidders caught their 
breath. “Who will give me 
37.000? I’ll take it in 500s if 
you like.” 

A few seconds of respite 
and then off again. The 
bidding stalled at 1240,000. 
The auctioneer came across 
for a few words. Martin 
said he was satisfied but to 
try for more. 

"I am informed the 
property is on the market." 
the auctioneer told his 
audience. It was as If the 
first part of the auction had 
been a warm-up: now for 
the real thing. 

The bidding went up 
painfully slowly, first in 
100s. then in 50s. It 
collapsed, exhausted, at 

1243.000. “Going once, 
going twice.. One of the 
farmers gave a loud sneeze. 
“Was that a bid?” asked the 
auctioneer. There was a 
grunt to the negative. 

“Going three times.” The 
gavel was bounced off the 
bar table. The young 
solicitor came across, 
taking the top off an 
expensive pen. He handed 
over a cheque for 10 per 
cent of the sale, the balance 
payable in two weeks. No, 
he would not reveal the 
identity of the buyer. 

Drinks were ordered all 
round. The solicitor had a 
mineral water, Martin, the 
farmers and 1 supped pints. 

“Some people like a 
wedding," said Martin. 
“Others prefer funerals - 
but for me an auction is the 
best show in town.” 
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BEDFORDS 


BURNHAM MARKET 

Beautifully refurbished bouse in 
WOODED SETTING 

; overlooking peridand 300 yds finrn The Green. 

4 Reception, Kitchen, 3 Bedrooms. 2 Bathrooms, 

Dressing Room. 
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The limer’s 




apprentice is 
busy doing 
nothing 



Nicholas Woodsworth tries to perfect the art of 
accomplishing nothing whatsoever. He finds it - 
takes discipline and the odd siesta 
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T he Chase was a 
long straggling 
settlement of mud 
huts in the heart 
of the sugarcane 
area . The world beyond the 
sugarcane fields ivas remote 
and the tillage teas linked to 
it only by villagers’ carts and 
bicycles and the occasional 
private motor-bus that ran to 
no timetable and along no 
fixed route. 

So begins an early chapter 
of V.S. Nai pa ul 's A House for 
Mr Biswas, a book that 
describes not only houses, 
but the torpid and unhurried 
rural life of the Trinidadian 
countryside 40 years ago. 

How deliciously slow and 
lumbering those bicycles 
and village carts sounded. 
How whimsically lackadais- 
ical that occasional, errant 
motor-bus seemed. It was, 1 
suppose, such descriptions, 
read while whistling west- 
ward 30.000 ft above the 
Atlantic, that sent me off 
down the country roads of 
Trinidad on the day of my 
arrival. Frazzled and jangly- 
nerved as only a city dweller 
can be. I thought the peace 
and repose of rural Trinidad 
sounded just the ticket 
One hand gripping the 
steering wheel, the other 
clutching a road map. in no 
time 1 was zig-zagging my 
way through the island's 
lush, sunlit interior. Rio 
Clara. Prince's Town. Hard 
Bargain. Sainte Made- 
line — the towns and vil- 
lages or the sugar cane coun- 
try were still there. But over 
40 years a central element of 
Naipaul's tranquil rural 
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world had evaporated - tran- 
quillity itself. 

Not a cartwheel creaked, 
not a bicycle bell rang. More 
prosperous, more numerous 
and in a greater hurry than 
their fathers, today's vil- 
lagers had traded in such 
quaint antiquities for motor 
vehicles. There was nothing 
even vaguely whimsical 
about the heavy stream of 
buses, trucks, vans and cars 
that clogged the towns and 
howled through the feath- 
ery -topped cane fields with 
suicidal abandon. What bad 
happened to tropical island 
lethargy? I have had more 
relaxing tours on the M25 
motorway. 

Finally, knuckles white. 1 
pulled over somewhere 
between the Maharaj Palace 
roadside restaurant and 
Ganga's Muffler Repair. I 
took a long, hard look at the 
map. Surely, somewhere on 
Trinidad, lassitude and idle- 


ness still reigned? Then I 
saw it. To the north, away 
from the lush, flat plains, on 
the far side of the mountain- 
ous Northern Range, a single 
winding road skirted a tortu- 
ous coast. It ended, abruptly, 
at the village of Blanchis- 
seuse. 

I spun my wheels in the 
dust, shot out on to the Tar- 
mac in front of Ganga's star- 
tled mechanics, and headed 
north. There is no place for 
indolent repose, 1 reasoned, 
like a dead-end. 

And so it proved. Three 
hours later I found myself 
lounging, my nerves soothed 
by the sound of cooing birds 
and ocean waves, on an airy 
wooden balcony. Behind me, 
climbing steeply up from the 
sea in rugged folds, was 
dense, virgin rainforest - as 
beautiful and unspoiled a 
hinterland as any in the 
Caribbean. Below me ran the 
last few hundred metres of 


coast road. Beyond it, lay a 
rocky cove, a frothy lice of 
surf and endless sea. 

Now, fond as I am of end- 
less, pensive ga ring out to 
sea, I could not help but 
notice the life on the road 
directly in front of me. Only 
very occasionally did a car 
appear, wandering, in Nal- 
paulesque fashion, unhurr- 
iedly down the road. The 
rest of the traffic, slow and 
serene, was of the barefooted 
variety. 

Some of the villagers 1 
could see were awiMing to 
the public telephone perched 
above the cove. 

Some were taking bucket- 
baths on the verandahs ' of 
tumble-down wooden 
houses. Others were stroll- 
ing to and from tiny tin- 
roofed shops. 

But as the sun sank and 
the humid tropical air 
released the first cooling 
breath of evening, most 


inhabitants simply stood 
together in small groups, 
exchanging words and 
laughter. Pods of schoolgirls: 
knots of barechested, dread- 
locked men in shorts; gag- 
gles of chattering house- 


There is no 
place like a 
dead-end, I 
reasoned, for 
indolent 
repose 


wives - up and down the 
ragged, strung-oat Afro- 
Caribbean village of BJan- 
chlsseuse they stood immo- 
bile in the middle of the 
road- ; 

What, I asked Helena 
Fournillier, the amiable, 
landlady of the Almond 


Brook Guest House, were 
they doing? . . 

“They are doing what they 
always da They are timing ,” 
she replied, as she set the 
table for a dinner of green 
banana salad and curried 1 
duck. 

I had never beard the 
word before, and' It took 
some time to figure out what 
the practice of liming actu- 
ally involves. There is, it 
seems, no equivalent word 
in any other culture. For, 
while all over the globe 
people are food of standing 
about with the express pur- 
pose of accomplishing noth- 
ing whatsoever, Trinidad- 
ians have turned the activity 
into a refined art farm. ’ 

And ‘ yet, Foamillier 
pointed out, ft is not that 
difficult a pursuit to master 
all one needs to itm»» Is limit- 
less time, a vantage point to 
watch the world go by, and 
some equally dedicated ' 


friends to watch it go by 
with. A bottle of sametiling 
strong within .easy reach- is 
not obligatory, but highly 
recommended. While 4t may 
be- short on- traffic, Blanchis- 
seuse has-aii these elements 

in ahnwdatif-n 

What a good timer needs, 
above all, is -practice. And so 
1 set out, over the next few 
days, to acquire the basics of 
this gentle gfcffl- 

I would begin in the morn- 
ing with a vigorous session 
of balcony timing. Sitting • 
above the road with eyes 
and ears peeled, sucking 
from time to time at a straw 
protruding from a cooled 
green coconut, 1 would pick 
up pointers from experts in 
early morning- loafing. • 

But the discipline is essen- 
tially a social one/so then 1 
would wander down to 
Almond Brook's verandah, 
and lime a , while in. the 
shade , with Helena and her 
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friends. Here , they would 
profess to me the ^ ,ne 5 
points of the . business, and 
also Its distinctions, to wit: 
black Trinidadians, being 
jajgeJy urban, are by nature 
street ffinersTdown south on 
the plains. East Indian Trim- 
daffians, rural to origin, pre- 
fer^ river liming - doing 
notiinig by the side of shady 
rivers and streams. Both 
schools, it -must he said, 
have their attractions. 

Suitably warmed up, l 
would then set out on a slow 
lime through the tillage. It 
was 11 once 'a busy -little 
French colonial settlement, 
but most economic activity 

' bowed out .' gracefully 
decades ago, giving full 
scope to the timer's art 

Hub it was that I became 
-acquainted with villagers 

busily banging about the 
yard of the Public Works 
Department, an agency 
which, despite the provision 
of make-work projects once 
or twice a yea:, offers timers 
plenty 'of scope. Ditto the 
fisherman’s government 
co-op whicb, despite a large 
and prominently placed sign 
- “For Bona Fide Fishermen 
Only - No Liming” - is a 
terrific place to sit- and 
dawdle: Ditto also every 
other establishment in Blan- 
chisseuse. 

Such an apprenticeship 
can be demanding, but a reg- 
ular afternoon siesta usually 
- saw me right. In the late 
afternoon I- might practise 
the exacting art of rum 
: punch .making. Then came 
dinner at Almond Brook 
and, if I was feeling espe- 
cially ambitious, an -evening 
session al the ramshackle 
Cfcsbah Recreation Club. 
There are-notices on the wall 
here, too. They say “No Bare 
Back” and. “No Obscene Lan- 
guage*. Umfaig- however, is 
actively encouraged. 

• Occasionally; I took time 
out to swim at the beach or 
walk in the rain forest But 
generally. I stuck to it So 
much so that, after a few 
days, I was ready to leave 
Blanbhlsseuse. 

- The sugarcane country to 
. the south was calling once 
again. This time. I had a 
plan and it did not involve 
roads, carts, or bicycles. ! 
knew.' for. I -was a trained 
Amur f headed for the shady 
riverbanks instead. 

■ Helena FoumtUier mag be 
contacted at Almond Brook 
Quest -House, Faria Main 
Road LP 16, BkmMsseuse, 
Trinidad, tel 00 868 678 0822. 
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A trip in a tight aircraft 
in the Caribbean can 
turn a traveller into 
the plaything of some 
cruel god. You buzz 
along, but among clouds and 
above large island landmasses it 
feels as though you are being 
dangled on a piece of string, 
jerked by an unseen, teasing 
band. 

Dominica Canefield is a “sport- 
ing" airstrip as they go, and con- 
sequently closed from time to 
time. Not quite closed, though, 
on the day I arrived. We bounced 
and slid around in the turbu- 
lence, dose enough to a hillside 
to reach out and pluck grass it 
seemed. I wanted to shout “Hold 
on a minute, the airstrip's over 
there.” as the pilot came in at 30 
degrees to the runway, riding the 
side-winds. I suppose It's all part 
of the fun for idiots. Wobbly, I 
made it into Roseau. th& capital. 

Roseau keeps a traditional air 
which most Caribbean towns 
have lost, and it still echoes to an 
earlier colonial age. There are 
whole streets of charming “shirt 
and skirt" buildings - their 
ground floors built of stone with 
tall, shuttered doors, and their 
upper storeys in wood, where 
outside balconies supported on 
stilts stretch out above the pave- 
ment. 
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Mountain high, ocean deep 

James Henderson samples Dominica's verdant delights above and below the waves 


Other islands have gone for 
(and «>n afford) air-conditioned 
supermarkets full of imported 
goods, but in Roseau vendors 
hawk their goods in the market 
and streets, and vans cruise the 
country roads. Dominica is the 
least developed of the Windward 
Islands and for the visitor this is 
a good part of its charm. Beach 
pursuits are not the order of the 
holiday; there are few beaches 
and most have dark sand any- 
way. 

Instead, it is the raw natural 
life that the is land is known for. 
Just 30 miles long. Dominica is 
massive. Its hills soar directly 
from the raMMrtlirw for thousands 
of feet and might look alpine if 
they weren't smothered in tropi- 
cal growth. It's a curious notion, 
but in Dominica botanical gar- 
dens actually look less fertile 
than the land that surrounds 
them. 

Leaving the town I made my 
way up into the Roseau Valley, a 
huge and fertile cleft in the 
mountains. D'Auchamps Gar- 


dens. a private garden opened 
recently, displays some of the 
variety of Dominica’s flora. On a 
walk through the forest you see 
fruit trees and herbs, edible 
tubers with leaves like lustrous 
green elephant ears, spice trees 
and bushes, vines gleaned for 
weaving and anonymous bushes 
used in traditional Mwnd medi- 
cine. 

At the head of the valley, 
2£0Qft above sea level, a number 
of rainforest trails set off into the 
jungle. If any thing , the growth 
there is more frantic. Roots grap- 
ple like an infestation across the 
forest floor. Ferns with silvery 
undersides explode from tree 
limbs and from the earth, banana 
leaves ruffle Kke cardboard on 
the breeze. The fertility is almost 
visible, constant genesis and 
degeneration. Shoots open up and 
stretch ever higher towards the 
sun. mosses are on the march 
and creepers are crawling, using 
the trees as a climbing frame. 
Meanwhile, leaves drop, matting 
the ground in various stages of 


decomposition: some green and 
fleshy, others just a filament 
skeleton, munched by specialist 
bacteria. 

And water is constantly on the 
move up here. Rain-laden winds 
with snatches of cloud roll 

Hills soar 
directly from 
the island’s 
coastline for 
thousands 
of feet 

towards the hillside, swirling 
through the stunted trees of the 
gothic-looking dwarf forest. From 
misty suspension in the air the 
water condenses on to the leaves 
and then drips, trickles, tumbles 
and crashes, hearting inevitably 
downhUL 

So high, there is barely a 
h uman mark visible besides the 


path itself. Somewhere though, 
there is a bird. A solitaire, which 
whistles periodically in the 
windy silence, like an unoiled 
door. 

The other thing for which 
Dominica has recently gained a 
reputation Is scuba diving. The 
island is as fertile below the 
water’s surface as above it. I 
found myself teamed up with an 
American: “Hi. my name’s 
Jesse." Perhaps there was some 
thing about me. He continued, 
slowly and emphatically: “I take 
my diving very seriously." Not a 
trace of irony. 

We cruised to the southern tip 
of the island. Just as we pulled 
up we saw a yacht throwing an 
anchor overboard into a pro- 
tected area, so the dive master 
rode over to tell them to head 
farther north. 

Jesse was a bit quiet during the 
pre-dive banter, deep-breathing 
studiedly and presumably run- 
ning through his mental checks. 
The dive master cottoned on. As 
we were about to go in. be ran 


through his own more fanciful 
checklist: "You gotcha weight- 
belt. air turned on, have you the 
urge to submerge. 1 say. the drive 
to dive?" It's difficult to see a po 
face when a person has a regula- 
tor stuffed in his mouth. Jesse 
just tipped himself backwards 
into the water, neatly. The smile 
was probably visible in my eyes 
as 1 followed him in. 

Even with a “buddy" at your 
side, scuba diving is one of those 
intimate experiences. Partly 
because of the enclosed environ- 
ment. I suppose, but also because 
of the difficulty of communicat- 
ing. A single incident can make a 
magic moment. It was to be a 
roller-coaster ride, this one. 

We edged around the bend of 
the hnge bay. towards the place 
where the offending anchor had 
been dropped. There was a gouge 
three feet across where the 
anchor had been winched np. rip- 
ping corals out with it. The bub- 
bles were still rising out of an 
upturned elkhom which had 
rolled down the slope. I was scan- 


dalised. The dive master 
scratched furiously on his under- 
water board: “1.UU0 yi-nrs of coral 
growth destroyed in seconds”. 
Poor old Jesse. All 1 coulil sir 
was a furrowed brow and wide 
eyes. I was worried he miehl 
start to hyperventilate. 

Things lightened up after that. 
Later 1 came over a coral head 
and found the dive instructor 
stretched out on his back on a 
patch of sand. Split second con- 
cern but he was sitting :ts 

though in an armchair enjoying a 
smoke. 1 had to smile. He was 
blowing air rings. As lie bttrkcd 
skywards, silvery quoits rose, 
spinning madly within them- 
selves. 

If the Caribbean gods can seem 
cruel at times, putting air passen- 
gers through an impromptu big 
dipper ride, they can be corre- 
spondingly generous. 1 had one of 
the finest moments in eight years 
of diving: a patrol of squid 
appeared, six of them in a line 
and the rear man guarding the 
tail. They hovered like space- 
ships waiting to dock, riffling 
their silky flns, circling us. and 
then they gradually cruised 
away. 

■ James Henderson travelled to 
Dominica with Caribbean Connec- 
tion. Tel 01244-355300. fax 
01244-355419. 
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From £795 

pha N*w 

0 ,Yrefa> TnnaeAuetc 
3 tiffin .Vew-K.tf /A*w*T 

ktrhjdine FKffits 

The Cruise People Ltd 
v800 526313 «**«£« 
+44(0)171-723 2450 


superb Greek Ides 
JuTScp. 7ns. fmL £549+tax pp! 
CaSko Greek Wes & Turkey 

M-Ocl 7 ms. firm. £799+ tax pp! 
Cruise: out of Vfenicc. Dubrovnik, 
Grade Isfcs, Corinfh Canal, 
Jol-OcL 8 rts. inn. £579 pp! 

Arca&a oul of Athens. Turkey Gli- 

Isles. S ms ftm. £659+4n pp! 
Plenty other mrisdhofel ideas. 

Highways Travel 
Tel: 0181 66S 2043 

AFRICA 


tailormade 

SAFARIS 

ZiKEA3WE. BOTSWANA. KA».!.-3lA. 
ZAMPIA. KENYA. TANZANIA i 
SOUTH r.?PiCi 



BALEAH1CS - IbtM. Spectacular 
farmtrama In SO Bute) Ups B. swim 
pod. Avail 15 Aug lor 2 wto contact 
Spate* Chapters lor Ws& other pcops 
lo rent In tin Bateaux. 0171 5663835 


ITALY 


Genoa, Italy 

Visit its magnificent 
private palaces, villas 

and art treasures as 
part of a small 
privileged group. 

September 

24th -28th. 
je i f 50o. 

For details 

Tel: Chambers Havel 
, 01717101919 . 

fe 

ITALY - Tuscany urencfertU (amhousa nr 
Siam with swim pool A uu cri wate 
courts- Sips 10. Now avail dua to 
cancaflatfoft 15 Aug 2wkS. Contact 
Italian Chapters for this A other, 
beautiful props avail lo rent In July S 
Aug. lei 0171 566 3635 


few YORK Hgtiday lata. ie»Sy nlea wa* 
maintained apb al in popular & sate 
. kxatiara. Our ounrapreaanetere nraais 
you Agrees you Press vay tan £&$ 
to Ei 75 par right (smaflast apt s*x 4). 
Aparenerts Mematiorai 01 71 935 3551 
{open 7 days). 


■ BI8T 

0181 838 0998 


Turkey 

Stqr l»» patacn of SuSans. Sunbathe by 
your own private wAmring pool. Soar 
o«w extraanfinay Cappadocia In a hot 
dr bataon. Bate on the date of a 
achoonariprtvate motor yactt on one oi 
ow hsaxy atecartetened tnM enfeea. 
or enjoy B» comfora ol Cbb Soria or 
Style rtartfri n r a only attended tn 
aprivflagedfaw 


SMILE 


0171 625 3001 

AETA ATOL 


Explore mote- of the 
Mediterranean for 
on Cunard Vistafjord. 

50%* off autumn sunshine cruises. 


Safl to blue skies, historic sights and stunning scenery on a 
choice ol three 14 night liy/cruise holidays aboard top-ranked 
Vistatjord - all with amazing 50% savings"! it's an unmissable 
opportunity to see the best of the Mediterranean and 
experience Vistafjord 's classic style, renowned cuisine and 
impeccable service. Departures in October and November. 
Prices from just £1 820". Book now! 


Soo yc*r «w*i agon or 
calCiraxltor 
iDMnaianaon 

01703 634166 

For a mourn eott 

0800 000500 

quoting FT/V14 



SO WH y NO T HAVE A 60 FOR FREE ON 

18 TH- 19 TH JULY NATIONAL 60 BOATING WEEKEND 


CAL WJW FOR PETALS OFVOURNE/REST CENTRE 


VILLAS 


f 0345 66 88 


NATIONAL S-fl 


SPAIN 


MSTPflVHrE HOUSES ai ths Corlftaan 

and South Africa. Vary cemtortabfa. -MVEA, Ufijactt Atea Idas pfMte 
pools, houahok] aOA Saah Kdtelns S pods. Aoi tram mid Aug W343 8C13S 

FtosaSUhertanltoBa* 0171 207 665A AapodiolSpaki wMMVflftedheorn 


ABSOLUTE SUPERB Vibr^Poola. opts 
1-7 btema, Dims, OOL, vm. Gamo. 
DtoCOUms MAT 01B1B500823 F*B829 

ABSOLUTE Superb rifae 6 pools, ops. 
i-7ttena.Dma.QOL.VDl_ Dsxxnte 
aval T 01 81 850 0623. F* 6823 




WEEKEND 


,/o 



SAILIWfi, WIWDSURFlWfi, POWERBOATING. WATER-SKIING a LOTS M0REI 

v _ 'jml »wv mb a kk iimai _ _ 
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TRAVEL 


Why birders would give their eye 



More than 400 beautiful bird species live on Trinidad and Tobagp. Michael J Woods is enchanted 


O ver there!" I 
followed the 
line of Frank’s 
outstretched 
am and peered 
into the rainforest gloom. A 

small bird was flitting from 

twig to twig. 

“That," said Frank, “is a 
white-tailed sabre wing, the 
largest of the humming* 
birds." 

By using binoculars I 
could see that it was prob- 
ably as brightly coloured as 
its hummingbird relatives: if 
only it could have been 
tempted into the sunlight 
But I could not blame it for 
remaining hidden, for the 
white-tailed sabre wing is an 
endemic species which was 
seriously depleted by a hur- 
ricane in 1963 and now 
occurs only in this area of 
Tobago. 

“Some birders would give 
their eye teeth to see this 
bird,” Frank explained. 
Clearly, I was not showing 
enough enthusiasm, but 
then it was yet one more 
delight in a remarkably long 
list of over 400 beautiful bird 
species that live on Tobago 
and its big sister island, 
Trinidad. 

The latter has the lion's 
share for, unlike the other 
Caribbean Islands, Trinidad 
does not exist as a result of 
volcanism, with only the 
very peak of a mountain pro- 
truding from the sea. 
Instead, it was once part of 
the South American conti- 
nental mq wfl until the land 
bridge, which linked the 
two. was severed. Conse- 
quently, it shares some of 
that continent's richness of 
wildlife and. in addition to 
the birds, there are GOO but- 
terfly species and about 
twice as many mammals as 
are found in Britain. 

One consequence of this is 
that the primary interest of 
many visitors to the Islands 
is wildlife. 

I booked into Pax Guest 
House, high cm the side of 
Mount St Benedict and over- 
looking Tunapuna in Trini- 
dad. Gerard Ramsawak, who 
manages Pax with his Dutch 
wife, Oda, is a keen birder 
himself and knows all the 
best birding places on the 
island. 






The Mack-throated manga ftunsniigMntt not for ootfwig is Trinidad known as the land of the humntagbM 


I had planned to begin my 
stay with an easy introduc- 
tory visit to the Pointe-k- 
Pierre Wildfowl Trust, but 
the enthusiastic Ramsawak 
bad me up for an early 
morning bird walk. 

We found the egg-cup-like 
nest of a black-throated 
mango hummingbird glued 
on top of a branch and 
watched a parent bird came 
like a bumble bee to feed its 
tiny chick before we set off 


up an old donkey trail where 
a tree awash with beautiful 
orange blossoms held our 
ji fin nti o” for maybe half an 
hour as we identified the 
many diminutive visitors to 
its flowers. 

Trinidad was certainly liv- 
ing- up to its nickname of the 
land of the hummingbird. 

The Wildfowl Trust which 
concentrates on the captive 
breeding of several wndgmic 
species, including wild Mus- 


covy ducks, is located in the 
extensive grounds of an oil 
refinery, an enormous com- 
plex originally laid out by 
Shell in the early 1950s. 
Trinidad, has done well by its 
oil revenues over the years, 
and there has been less reli- 
ance on hunting in a subsis- 
tence economy than else- 
where in the Caribbean. 

Only in recent years has 

the hafanfo rfhangwri anil the 
economy taken a downturn. 


which, has led to greater 
pressure on its wildlife. 

Perhaps fills is the reason 
the government is now 
looking seriously at estab- 
lishing a number of- national 
parks. 

They are certainly needed 
in some areas. I was . taken to 
Nariva Swamp by Courtney 
Rook, the secretary of the 
island's Field Naturalists' 
Qnh. Much of this enormous 
wetland area, which has 


been declared a Ramsar site 
. named after the' city, in ' 
Iran- where the convention 
cm ibtemationaDy important 
wetlands was first held - 
remains intact, but the East 
Indians, aS they are known, 
are -busy growing melons 
where, once there was forest, 
and rice in former patches of 
swamp. They have crudely 
slashed ami burned the for- 
est and then brought In their 
buffalo to ploug h the ground 


before planting and irrigat- 
ing their crops. 

It must be alarming for the 
red bowler monkeys to find 
their forest disappearing. I 
heard them calling repeat- 
edly and - one finally 
appeared, standing rather 
forlornly among: the 
branches of a tree at the 
edge of the forest It seems 
that the rituaticm is Celt to 
be under .control; however, 
and the (British) Royal Soci- 
ety -for /the Protection of 
-Birds has expressed its satis- 
faction with Trinidad’s con- 
saration record. 

I visited a second swamp, 
Caroni. where I travelled by 
boat to see groups of exqui- 
site; scarlet ibis returning 
fircm -Venezuela to roost. / 

We watched at a respectful 
distance and then, motored. 

Hn/-V mth spotlights flMhfrig 

through file trees, to the 
quayside. On our way we 
were shown a Crook's tree 
boa, a common ~pootoo '(dis- 
tantiy related to the night- 
jar) and -a two-toed ant- 
eater, which had curled up 
in a. small tree. In his enlhn- 
siaan to show us the animal, 
our boatman tried to bend 
the stem downwards 
towards the - boat. - It 
pr o mptl y snapped, however, 
depositing the surprised and 
dozy antegter op. the neck of 


a squeamish passenger. 

Up in the mountains is an 
old cocoa, coffee and citrus 
plantation which officially 
became the Asa Wright 
Nature Centre in 1967 and 
one of the best-known places 
on Trinidad to see wildlife. 

There are reptiles, mam- 
mals st unning flowers 
..here,- as well as an enormous 
array of birds.. 

hi contrast to bustling 
T rinidad; Tobago is a more 
typical Caribbean island. 
Tropical and sleepy, life here 
moves at a much, slower 


pace. 

My room at the Blue 
Waters Inn lay at the top of 
the beach, yards from the 
rustling surf, and looked out 
to Little Tobago, a small 
island noted for its nesting 
sea birds. 1 went there in a 
glass-bottomed boat, another 
of lie enterprising Frank's 
businesses, passing over the 
.largest known brain coral in 
the world, where later I was 
to snorkel. First we 'climbed 
on to the island's saddle and 
watched red-billed tropic- 
birds and brown boobies as 
they swept back and forth. 
The white tropicbirds with 
their scarlet beaks were 
especially trusting and, mice 
on the nest, cBd not move. 

It could not have been 
easier to see them. 


Victorian 

America 

reconnected 


Holly Finn is beguiled by Mohonk, part hotel, 
part sanatorium, part summer camp 


W hen most 
people think 
of tbe Hud- 
son River 
Valley they 
picture a landscape painting 
in muted tones: all rusty 
earth and mist}* sky. That’s 
what the Hudson River 
school or painters saw: tbe 
perfect place for a picnic. 
Little did they imagine that 
one day a town In the mid- 
valley would become a 
national fulcrum for debate 
about sexual deviance. 

Ninety miles north should 
be far enough from New 
York City for a town to be 
free of those prickly issues 
that can ruin a perfectly nice 
weekend. But U isn’t. The 
big news In New Paltz 
recently was a seminar at its 
university entitled "Revolt- 
ing Behaviour. The Chal- 
lenges of Women’s Sexual 
Freedom". 

Even The New York Times 
wrote an editorial about it, 
defending sex as a subject, 
and ticking off a trustee for 
believing that sadomaso- 
chism need not be taught. 
What would the Quakers 
who founded the only other 
institution in town, the Lake 
Mohonk Mountain House, 
hare thought of all this? 

Mohonk. as frequenters 
refer to it. is a National His- 
toric Landmark. It was 
founded in 1870 by identical 
twins Albert and Alfred Smi- 
ley, as a retreat from the city 
where guests could recon- 
nect to nature, to them- 
selves. and to each other. 
These pursuits were not 
aided by the usual lubri- 
cants. The brothers had 
their own Ideas about revolt- 
ing behaviour, and prohib- 
ited drinking, dancing and 
cards. 

The hotel has loosened up 
Since then, though not as 
much as the nearby univer- 
sity. The Smiley family 
remains in charge or the 
hotel and in the summer 
months there is an inter-reli- 
gion prayer -session every 
morning. Drinking is now 


allowed in the 261 guest 
rooms and in the dining 
rooms, but there is still no 
bar. 

Sceptics wondered how 
long the Smiley’s brand of 
asceticism could sell. One 
latter-da}’ tourist asked his 
driver: “Where in hell can 
they get patrons for such a 
hotel? - To which the driver 
replied: “They don’t get their 
patrons from that region-” 

But it persists, a rustic 
mecca. Americans keep 
flocking to Mobonk, up to 
550 a weekend, in search of a 
casual conversion. The 
friend who invited me up 
there this year has been 
going with his family almost 
since birth. But he’s also 


Beating guilt 
is a big part 
of Mohonk. 
That's where 
the hiking 
comes in 


gone up for pre-season 
retreats with the crew from 
Saturday Night Live. IT those 
high-spirited people could 
survive Mobonk, I thought, 
there must be something to 
it 

Sitting on 2^00 acres L300 
feet above New Paltz in tbe 
Shawangunk fscfacon-gtmk) 
Mountains, Mohonk is a spli- 
cing together of a Swiss cha- 
let. a de luxe sanatorium, 
and a vqry big summer 
camp. It is a classic example 
of the Victorian American 
resorts that mice dotted the 
Cats kill mountain range and 
its foothills. Not the first of 
its kind, it is nevertheless 
one of the few to have sur- 
vived. 

According to tee. Mohonk 
is where Stephen Sing was 
inspired to write The Shin- 
ing. Its 200 metre king main 
lodge is creepily beautiful, 
but there is a paucity of 
psychos. I didn’t run into 


any Jack Nicholson types, 
and 1 was looking for them. 

We arrived just after mid- 
night and were given our 
guest cards. I picked up 
every one of the lodge’s 
activity brochures and. mut- 
tering about the perils of 
organised fun, carried my 
stash with me down the 
seemingly endless hallways 
to my room. In the morning, 
with tbe sunrise almost 
touchable from the balcony 
outside my room, I decided 
to dive in. 

Mohonk is usually trans- 
lated as “Lake in the Sky", 
but another native root has 
been traced: “To eat solid 
food." An all-you-can-dream- 
of-digesting buffet breakfast 
is served in the massive 
main dining room, where 
there are enough seats for 
450 people and tables are 
routinely laid for 10. Mohonk 
is one big family reunion. 

The activities schedule 
listed a 10.30 blacksmith 
demonstration with Jim 
Clark in the Bam Museum. 
Clark had a coal fire going 
and was teaching a group of 
about 10 the art of forging 
iron. When a know-it-all 
caught him using a modem 
vice grip, Clark said he 
didn't feel guilty: it was 
patented by an old black- 
smith. 

Beating guilt Is a big part 
of Mohonk. That’s where 
walking or. mere earnestly, 
hiking comes in. You can 
climb yourself dean on 75 
rofinc of trails that shimmy 
up tbe cliffiddes, round the. 
hills and down by the lake. 
People have been known to 
fall off the cliffs (“Mostly 
accidents, possibly may- 
hem," said tiie driver who. 
delivered ns tbe previous 
night), but most make it an 
the way to Sty Tap, a craggy 
peak across the lake from 
the lodge. 

Built and maintain ed by. 
Mohonk’s Rustic Crew, there 
are more than a hundred 
wooden gazebos dotting the 
trails, attached to rocky 
promontories and overlook- 



Mohonk: Na tio nal Historic Landmaric and rustic 


for MrooBod-out dttjr Mk 


ing reservoirs. There are 
gaspingly expansive vistas. 
There's even ornamental 
cabbage. The owners of this 
mountain house ware pio- 
neers of “aesthetic forestry*. 
- that is, the science of mak- 
ing nature . pretty for New 
Yorkers. . . 

Lining one long corridor of 
the hotel are photographs of 
the Smileys’ eminent guests. 
The ratio of religions to gov- 
ernment faces mi the wafl is 
two to one. and not many of 
them are widifag Assorted . 
industrialists, such as 
Andrew Carnegie, smile 

mere. These were the kind of 
folk who attended' the Lake 
Mohoook conferences on the 
“Indian Question" 'from 1883 
to 1916, gatherings that 
helped change the US gov- 
ernment’s approach to the 
country's natives. 

Mohonk guests do seem to 
be very nice, peaceful 
people. At tea time in the 


Lake Lounge, a dark wood 
room with windows leaded 
like honeycomb, - refect or y 
tables and pew-like sitting 
nooks, we all sipped hot 
drinks Coot toddies) and ate 
cobktes together. 

Consulting the activities 
schedule race more. I went 
downstairs for a “blood pres- 
sure screening .with: Bee- 
Dee*V There, a lone than was 
doing push-ups, Dee-Dee was 
Hoovering and. Lynjrd ffleyn- 
yrd were bn the stereo stag-, 
ing Sweet Home Alabama. I 
had - stumbled into - the 
All-American basement. 
Whatever else* Mobonk 
keeps you calm my blood, 
pressure was 110 over 68. - 

Then I decided to do what 
no card-carrying Mohonk 
guest has done before: 
return to'' the chy by mass 
transit So 1 descended to the 
Ttaflways bus station in the 
town down below and asked 
for a one-way ticket .The 


dark said: “OK, just don't be 
deaf." He saw my puzzle- 
ment and added: “That last 
gay was deafi I - just don’t 
want to Tepeat myself." 
After my time on the mount, . 
his shortness was oddly 
refreshing. 

StiU, it is bittersweet leav- 
ing. Mohonk is old-time 
America, a. swatch of the 
nation preserved at its most 
confident, Marlboro country 
without tiie nicotine. You 
too can be a c o nver t. Yon 
have to. he if you want a 
bench like Salvatore’s. 

' He- was once a regular 
guest And. nestled up above 
tbe lodge among the cedars 
and hemlocks, it aits in 
memory ofhis dbafh with a 
plaque that reads: “Rest a 
while. . . Hear ' the mast- 
odons". 

■ Mohonk Afbvntntn House, 
Lefts Mohonk; New Paltz, NY 
12561. Tel 3Q&-772-6646 or 
S14-255-I000 : 


update ...update 


□ TIGRIS TALE: Iraq has 
been off the tourist circuit for 
a while, but Voyages Jules 
Vame plans ' to t ake tours 
there next year. Participants 
wil see Babylon. Cteslphon, . 
Nineveh, Ur of foe Chaldees 
and other fabulous places r . 
but only, VJV insists, if 
safety is assured, tnqukaori. ' 
+440171-6161000:14 
remits ford ,495. Silghtiy - 
closer to this beaten trade, 
tat Caravanserai (+44 
0181-691 2523) create a tour 
of ten, Syria or Libya for you 
— dramatic deserts and 
romantic rums In ail three. ■ 


Guertoa (01373-826611); 
15-day tours also stay In 
Udaipu r and Jodhpur, and 
take art optional camel safari 
into the desert 


□ PEAK PBUODS: A new 
brochure (from . 
01538-483741) details the 
1,600 mQes of footpaths for 
walkers, country lanes for 
eyefets and packhorse traSs 
for riders of Britain's Peak 
District 


□ THREE STEPS TO 
WILTSHIRE: The annual .. 
Eddie Cochran Rock’n’Roll 
Weekend trices place in 
Chippenham - the Biglish 
town where the American 
rocker died In 1960 - on 
October 1-4; classic car 
ciutea, appearance by The 
Crickets, and 40 hours of 
music. Details from +44 
01249-656350. 


□ PRINCE OF WHALES: 
The Whale Grier of ■ 

Herman ua, decked out Bke 
an Austrian folk dancer, 
announces whale sightings 
to residents and tourists in 
the South African coastal 
town between July and 
November each year. Take 
an efgbt-night trip with 
Unfon-CasUe (+44 0171-229 
1411) and you should see 
him, the whales, and the 
wiidfiowers of Namaqualand; 
from £1,610. • 


Q CHUQAUJGz Take the 
new Sunday wine train from 
Adelaide. AustraSa, through 
the Barossa VaSey wine 
region. Free wine in the 
carriages, and a 3%-bour 
coach tour of the valley (dr 
you can go off on' your own) 
before you go home. AS47 
for the day return; details 
from +44 0181-844 537S in 
the UK. 


□ ADVANCE BOOKING: 
Angio-Austrafian Trading 
Company, now in London’s 
Covent Garden, dates to 
have Europe's biggest' 
selection of bodes, travel 
guides, maps-and videos on 
Australia, as weO as 
imported arts, crafts and 
Vegerrrite sandwiches. Tek 
0171-836 2292. 


a NORMAN WISDOM: 

Normandy isn't aU Calvados 
and cream sauces: Active 
Normandy, a free booklet 


detaxBng opportunities for 
cycling, rfcOng; 

esnoefog arid flshfrig, is 
available from toe Normandy 
Tourist Board, The Old 
Bakery, 44 Bath MB, 
Keynsham BS31 1HGL 


□ TO THE MANOR 
BORNE: Stay bi. privately 
owned sahares ~ manor 
houses .-in Portugal with 
Create (+44 0161-927 7000). 
They have often been in fee . 
same family for devilries . 
and guests, may fad 

themsel v es surrounded by 

antiques (not chamber peris, 
though; ail have private 

fa dS tia s) -, hosts wffl share 

their knowledge of the area 
and may even cook you . 
efirmar. ■ - 


□ KETCHUP IP YOU CAN: 
America's largest tomato 
tasting festival is at CXafl - 
Lodge Resort, Carmel VaBey, 
bn August 30. More than 200 
types, Inckrdfog Qeen 
Zetxa, Fuzzy Bomb and 
Radiator Charge's Mortgage 
lifter, wffl be there, along 
with cSshes from local chefs, 
wine tasting, salsa recipe 
contest Stay at the lodge: 
cal +1 408 624 1581 ext 
28& - 


□ ROMAN POOD days at 
the WWte Cfiffe Experience, 
Dover, are August 1^: a 
taste of the past served by 
slaves; recipes avaBabte. Tet 
01304-210101. 


O JAZZ summer school 
near MompriBer, August 
1623: learn to swing with 
top tutors. Delate from 
0181-9899345. - 


□ CAMEL LOT: Visit one of 
Incfla's great festivals, the 
Pushkar Camel Fair, on 
October departures wife ; - 


O BOOK at -70,000 UK 
establishments - from B&Bs 
to hotofs to restaurants - 
Mime via httprf 
•wwwJrisurrixffrt.com 


John Westbrooke 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on 
around the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 

RQksmuGeum 

Teh 37-20-673 272/ 

•J PSP?? Gods: SUTV& y * the most 
beautiful classical deities In prints. 
*awings and photographs, on the 
occasion of the Gay Games fn 
Amsterdam; from Julia to Aug 16 
• Sunday: Photographs by Catrien 
Arlans. The first in a series of special 
photography commissions asks what do 
the Dutch do on Sundays?; to Aug 23 
StedelQk Museum 
Tel: 31-20-5732911 
www.steddijk.nl 

Waves Breaking on the Shore... Ad 
De * d<erS " nmB: works by the Dutch 
abstract artist displayed alongside works 
by contemporaries including Dfbbets, 
Struycken and Andre; to Aug 23 

■ ATLANTA 

EXHIBITION 
Kgh Museum of Art 

Tet 1-404-7334444 
Self-Taught Artists of the 20th Century: 
An American Anthology. 300 works by 
more than 30 artists, all of them without 
formal training; to Sep 20 

■ BALTIMORE 

EXHIBITION 

Baltimore Museum of Ait 
Teh 1-410-396 6310 
A Grand Design: The Art of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. First stop of a 
five-city North American tour of selected 
objects from the V&A's collection. 
Consists of 250 works of art ranging 
from Leonardo da Vinci's notebooks to 
shoes by Vivienne Westwood, presented 
In sections which address changes in the 
institution's collecting policy; to Sep 13 

■ BASLE 

EXHIBITION 

Kunstmuseum 

Teh 41-61-271 0828 

www.kunstmuseumbasel.ch 

Andy Warhot Drawings 1942-1987. 

Around 230 works by the American pop 

artist, most of them on loan from the 

Andy Warhol Museum In Pittsburgh and 

the Warhol Foundation In New York; to 

JIA1B 

■ BILBAO 

EXHIBITION 

Gugge nh eim Museum Bilbao 

Tel: 34-4-423 2799 
www.ffijggenhekn.oig 
China - 5,000 Years; organised In 
collaboration with the Ministry of Culture 
of the People's Republic of China, 
comprising 500 works of tot ranging from 
the Neolithic to the contemporary; to 
Sepl 

■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunst- and AussteflungshaBe dor 
BundesrepubHk Deutschland 

Tel: 49-228-917 1200 
www.kdybonn.de 

Great Coflections: the latest in this series 
of exhibitions Is devoted to fire Muste du 
Petit Palais in Paris. The show includes 
works by Ingres. Delacroix and the 
Impressionists; to Sep 27 
Kunstmuseum 
Tel: 49-228-776 260 

Parti Prts: more than 400 photographs by 
designer Karl Lagerfeld, including 
portraits, architecture and landscapes; to 
Jul 26 

■ BUDAPEST 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hungarian National Gallery, Buda 
Castle 

Tel: 36-1-375 7533 

Jozsef Rippl-Ftonai: retrospective of the 
Hungarian post-impressionist, comprising 
250 works. Includes decorative art 
objects and personal photographs and 
letters as well as paintings loaned by 
private collectors and museums; then 
transferring to Saint -Germate-en-Laye 
near Parte; to Sep 6 
Museum of Applied Arte 
Tel: 36-1-217 S222 

Zsolnay: Art Nouveau Ceramics. Display 
of 200 objects made between 1897 and 
1918 at the family-owned Zsolnay factory 
In Ptes. Includes goblets, vases and 
other objects. The museum Itself, opened 
in 1896. is itself decorated with Zsolnay 
pyrogranite; to Sep 27 

■ CHELTENHAM 

CONCERTS 

Cheltenham International Festival of 
Musfcf 

Teh 44-1242-227979 
m BBC National Orchestra of Wales: 
conducted by Grant Llewellyn fn w orks 
by Mozart, LutosiawskJ and Beethoven. 
With soprano Anu Komsi; Town Hail; Jul 
18 

• City of London Sinfonia: world 
premiere of a specially commissioned 
Oboe Concerto by Nigel Osborne, 
conducted by Richard Hfckox. 

Programme also includes works by 
Mozart and Haydn: Tow n Hafl; Jul 18 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Institute Of Chicago 

Tel: 1-312-443 3600 
www.af6c.edu 

Gift, Bequest, and Purchase: A Selection 
ot Tactile Acquisitions 1993-1997- 
Induding 15th and 16th car ^^. 
needlework from Germany Engtand, 
Cambodian weavings, and 20th century 
works of art; to Jul 26 


■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITION 

Louisiana Museum of Modem An, 

Humtebaek 

Tek 4S4919 0719 " 

www.kmisi6na.dk 







'Rajah' coffee, 1897, by Georges Meunier, fe The Power of the Poster' exhliition at the Victoria and Abort Museum in London, untfl July 26 


Louisiana at 40: The Collection Today. 
Anniversary exhibition of the permanent 
collection, designed to showcase 40 
years of work. Highlights include works 
by Giacometti; to Aug 30 

■ DUBLIN 

EXHIBITION 

Irish Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 353-1-612 9900 
Wlfllam Scott: Paintings and Drawtegs. 
90 works drawn from public and private 
collections, tracing the artist's practice 
from early figurative paintings through an 
abstract period to his return to figuration 
In the late 1970s aid 1980s: from Jul 22 
toNov 1 

■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS 

National Gallery of Scotland 

Teh 44-131-624 6200 

Effigies and Ecstasies: Roman Baroque 

Sculpture and Design In the Age of 

Bernini; to Sep 20 

Rojrd Museum 

Teh 44-131-225 7534 

www.nms.ac.uk 

Chinese Lacquer 48 objects selected 
from the museum's laoquerware 
collection, the oldest of which la more 
than 2,000 years old; to Mar 28 
Scottish National Portrait GaBery 
Tel: 44-131-624 6200 

• Robin GH landers: Little Sparta. 
Photographs of the painter Ian Hamilton 
FfocUay*B garden at Dunsyre In the 
Portland Hitts. Gillanders has been 
working there since 1993, and the 
display Includes a range of collaborative 
works; to Nov 29 

■ FORT WORTH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Kimbefi Art Museum 

Teh 1-817-3328451 
www. kfmbaflart. org 

• Ancient Gold: The Wealth of the 
Thracians. 200 pieces of gold and silver 
including weapons, rings, necklaces and 
ornaments; to Jul 19 

• Modernism - The Art of Design 
1880-1940: wide-ranging display of 
works from the Norwest collection. 
Examples of modernist design range 
from the British Arts and Crafts 
movement and Art Nouveau of the late 
19th century through the Bauhaus and 
Art Deco to the 1920s aid 1930s; to Sep 
13 

■ GLASGOW 

EXHIBITION 

Art Gallery and Museum, Kehrirtgrove 
Teh 44-141-287 2000 
Scrolls from the Dead Sea: discovered in 
caves above the Deed Sea between 
1947 and 1956, these manuscripts have 
been the subject of intense controversy 
ever since. Here they will be shown 
alongside objects Including the jars in 
which they were fbimd; to Aug 30 

■ GUMMERGLASS 

OPERA 

AOce Busch Opera Theater, 

Cooperate wn 

Teh 1-607-5472255 

• Fabtaff: by Verdi. New production 
directed by Leon Major wttii sets and 
costumes by John Conkfln. Conducted 
by George Manahan. Cast includes Kevin 
Glavin, Stephen Powell and Amy Burton; 
Jul 19 

• The Mother of Us AH* by Virgil 
Thomson. Conducted by Stewart 
Robertson in a new staging by 
Christopher Alden, with sets by Allen 
Moyer, Jul 18, 20 

■ GLYNDEBOURNE 

OPERA 

Glyndeboume Festival Opera 
Teh 44-1273-815 000 

• Capricdo: by R. Strauss. Revival 
conducted by Andrew Davis and directed 
by John Cox. The Countess is sung by 
Kiri Ta Kanawa until Aug 5 and thereafter 
by Felicity Lott. With the London 


Philharmonic Orchestra; Jul 18. 22 

• Simon Boccanegra: by Verdi. New 
production conducted by Mark Elder In a 
staging by Peter HalL With the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The title role b 
sung by Elena Prokina; Jul 19, 23 

■ GRAZ 

DANCE 

Opemhaus 

Teh 43-316-80080 

• Kirov Ballet La Bayadere; Jul 18 

• IGrov Ballet The Steep teg Beauty; Jul 
19 

• Kirov Ballet Swan Lake; Jul 20, 21 

■ KRAKOW 

EXHIBfTfON 

Ptac Sxczepanskl 

Teh 48-12-422 6316 

E-cote de Paris - Jewish Paint ere from 

Poland: pictures from Wojclech Rbak's 

collection, produced by painters working 

In Parts In the first half erf this century, to 

Aug 30 

■ LISBON 

FESTIVAL 

Expo '98, May 22-Sep 30 
Dive Into the Future: fills performing arts 
festival comae under the Expo umbrella 
and includes the premiere of a new work 
by Alan Platel; to Aug 31 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 

BBC Proms, Royal Albert Hall 
Teh 44-171-589 8212 

• BBC Philharmonic: UK premiere of 
The Shadows of Time by Henri Dutilleux, 
conducted by Yan Pascal Tortelier. 
Programme also Includes works by 
Tchaikovsky and Poulenc. With the 
Chester Festival Chorus and the London 
Philharmonic Choir, and sototets Alison 
Hag ley and Edward Bumnves; Jul 22 

• BBC Symphony Orchestra: worid 
premiere of a new work by JuUan 
Anderson conducted by Andrew Davis. 
Programme also Includes works by Elgar, 
Bruch, and Vaughan Williams; Jul 21 

• City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Simon Rattle In 
Szymanowski's King Roger. With soloists 
including Thomas Hampson and Philip 
Langrtdge; Jut 19 

• Les Arts Florissants: conducted by 
William Christie In Rameau's Zoroastre; 
Jul 18 

Wig more HaH 

Teh 44-171-935 2141 

Rodney Gftfry: recital by the baritone of a 

programme including works by Schubert, 

Schumann and Gershwin. Accompanied 

by Roger Vignolas; Jul 24 

EXHIBITIONS 

Barbican Art GaBery 

Teh 44-171-638 8891 

The Warhol Look/Glamour Style Fashion: 

includes screen prints, films, 

reconstructed wfodow displays, 

photographs, illustrations and doth teg; to 

Aug 16 

British Museum 

Teh 44-171-636 1555 

Persian and Indian Manuscripts and 

Paintings: file Royal Asiatic Society is 

celebrating its 175th anniversary with an 

exhibition of objects rarely seen by the 

public. The Mghflght b the Book of Kings 

made tor Muhammad Juki, one of the 

great Persian manuscripts of the 15th 

century; to Sep 13 

Museum of London 

Teh 44-171-600 3699 

The LHe and Times of N M Rothschild, 

1777-1838: tracing the life story of the 

founder of one of the world's yeafest 

banking dynasties; to Jul 28 

National GaBery 

Td: 44-171-839 3321 

• Masters of Light Dutch Painting from 
Utrecht te the Golden Age. Brings 
together 74 works produced by painters 
working in the dty of Utrecht in the first 
htff of the 17th century. Previously seen 
te San Francisco and Baltimore: to Aug 2 

• Venice through Canaletto’s Eyes: 
taking the form of a joumay along the 
Grand Canal, this display brings together 


23 paintings and drawings of the artist's 

native city; to Oct 11 

National Portrait Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-3060055 

Out of Flfl: about 20 paintings, drawings 

and sketchbooks by Akash Bhatt, winner 

of the 1997 BT Travel Award. The works 

were produced during a visit to the 

islands last year; to Sep 27 

Royal Academy of Arts 

Tel: 44-171-300 8000 

• Chagall: Love and the Stage. A series 
of monumental mural paintings created In 
1920 for the State Yiddish Chamber 
Theatre In Moscow will form the 
centrepiece of this exhibition; to Oct 4 

• Summer Exhibition: held every year 
since the Academy's foundation In 1788, 
the world's largest open exhibition 
displays work by established painters 
and sculptors alongside ttiat of younger 
and less weH known artists; to Aug 16 
Tate Gallery 

Td: 44-171-887 8000 

• Lucian Freud: Some New Paintings. 
More than 20 recent wort®, many of 
them completed during the last year and 
never before publicly exhibited te Britain. 
Includes characteristic, large-scale studo 
nudes, and portraits of the artist's 
daughters; to Jul 26 

• Patrick Heron: b. 1920, Heron is one 
of the leading figures of 20th century 
British art Thb display Includes around 
80 paintings, from the 1930s to the 
present, and la curated by David 
Sylvester in consultation with the artist; 
to Sep 6 

Victoria and Afoert Museum 

Teh 44-171-938 8500 
The Power of the Poster including 
classic Images from the 1880s and 1890s 
as well as file work of contemporary 
designers and agencies; to Jul 26 

OPERA 

BBC Proms, Royal Albert HaB 

Teh 44-171-589 8212 
Angel Magick: London premiere of this 
specially commissioned one-act opera by 
John Harie, conducted by John Harie te 
a staging by David Pountney; Jul 21 

■ MADRID 

EXHIBITION 

Museo NadonaJ Centro de Arte Reins 
Sofia 

Teh 34-1-467 5062 
Federico Garcia Lorca (1898-1936): 
centenary celebration of the Spanish 
poet Includes biographical material aid 
examples of the different forms in which 
Lorca worked; to Sep 21 

■ MILAN 

OPERA 

Teatro aRa Scats 

Tel: 39-02-88791 

wwwJescda.mBanoJt 

Lucrezia Borgia: by Donizetti. Conducted 

by Glanluigl Geknetti in a staging by 

Hugo De Ana. Casts vary; look out for 

Rende Renting; Jul 18 

■ MONTREUX 

JAZZ 

Montreux Jazz Festival 

Td: 41-21-966 4439 

www.montrBuxjazz.cofn 

Montreux Jazz Festival: the festival ends 

with Youssou N’Dourand LTJ Bukem, at 

the Stravirtski and Miles Davis Halls 

respectively; to Jul 18 


Guggenheim Museum 

Teh 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenhehn.org 
Peggy Guggenheim: A Centennial 
Celebration. To mark the 100th 
anniversary of Peggy Guggenheim's 
birth, the museum has organised a 
display of paintings and sculptures from 
her collection, one of the most 
Impressive of all 20th century art 
collections; to Sep 2 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Td: 1-212-879 5500 
www.metmuaeum.org 

• Sir Edward Burne-Jones: first 
American exhibition devoted to the 
19th-century British artist, comprising 
more than 200 works, including 
tapestries and jewellery as well as 
paintings; to Sep B 

• The Resonant Image: Uses of 
Tradition In Japanese Art. Includes 
paintings, prints, ceramics, lacquers and 
textiles, from the collection and with 
loans from American museums; to 

Sep 27 

Museum of Modern Art 

Teh 1-212-708 9480 
www.moma.org 

• Aleksander Rodchenko (1891-1958): 
first major US retrospective of the most 
Important Russian artist of the period 
following the 1917 revolution; to Oct 6 

• Bonnard: (1867-1947): this major 
retrospective, focusing on works 
produced between the 1890s and 1940s, 
presents the artist as a major modem 
painter. Includes over 100 paintings. 
These are landscapes, still I If as, a series 
of nudes, and several self-portraits; to 
Oct 1 

Pterpont Morgan Library 
Teh 1-212-685 0008 
a.lca. Lewis Carroll: display of 
memorabilia marking the centenary of the 
death of Charles L. Dodgson 
(1832-1898), mathematician, 
photographer, and author of Alice In 
Wonderland', to Aug 30 


■ PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 

Centre Georges Pompidou 
Td: 33-1-4478 1275 
www.cnac-gp.fr 

Max Ernst Sculptures, malsons ert 
paysages. Around 100 sculptures and 
paintings by the German-bom artist 
(1891-1976). who lived and worked in 
Paris and the US. The exhibition will 
travel to Dusseldorf in the autumn; to 
Aug 17 

Jeu da Paume 

Tet 33-1-4703 1250 

In defiance of painting: "Je ne petes pas, 
je douB mes tableaux', wrote Kurt 
Schwitters. Thb century has seen many 
artists forsake their brushes in favour of a 
variety of other implements. Burri, 

Fontana and Arman are some of the 
artists represented in thb exhibition, 
which proposes to explore thb dknension 
of painting; to Aug 30 
Mus6e d’Art Modems de la VHe de 


■ MUNICH 

OPERA FESTIVAL 
‘ Bayerische Staatsoper 
Teh 4969-2185 1920 

• L'lncoronazione di Poppea: by 
Monteverdi. Conducted by Ivor Bolton te 
a staging by David Alden. Cast Includes 
Ian Bostridge; Prinzregententheater, 

Jul 19 

• Simon Boccanegra: by VerdL 
Conducted by Fabio Luisi in a Staging by 
Tim Albery. Cast includes Amanda 
Roocroft and Alan Opte; Jul 18, 21 

■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 


Tel: 33-1-5367 4000 
La Collection du Centres Georges 
Pompidou: 200 works from the Muste 
rational d'art modems will be displayed 
here te three sections during the period 
of the Centre's renovation; to Sep 13 
Muste du Louvre 
Teh 33-1-4020 5151 
www.louvre.fr 

• Astronomy and Astrology in the 
Islamic Worid: display of Instruments 
developed by Arab astronomers between 
the 8th and 15th centuries, shown 
alongside a selection of everyday and 
reflgkxjs objects decorated with 
astrological designs; to Sep 21 

• Bassano and His Sons: works by the 
Venetian painter Jacopo Bassano 
(1510-1592) and his sons, with whom he 
established a very successful workshop; 
to Sep 21 

■ PORTO ALEGRE 

EXHIBITION 
Various venues 

! Mercosur Biennial of Visual Arts: 
retrospective of Latte American art 
comprising works by 200 artists, grouped 


under three headings: Constructive, 
Political and Cartographic; to Nov 3D 

■ PRAGUE 

EXHIBITION 
Gaterte Rudotflnum 

Cindy Sherman: retrospective tracing the 
New York-based artist's development 
from the 197Ds to the present; to Aug 23 

■ ROME 

EXHIBITION 
Borghese GaBery 

Bernini, the Sculptor The Beginning of 
Baroque Art In the Borghese Family. 
Bringing together pieces belonging to the 
Villa with loans from abroad, including 
the famous Hermaphrodite from the 
Louvre, the show aims to shed light on 
the origins of Cardinal Borghese's 
collection: to Sep 20 

■ ROTTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunsthal 

Tel: 31-10-440 0300 

• Look at me: Fashion and Photography 
in Britain 1960 to the present. First stop 
for a touring exhibition which tracks the 
development of fashion photography with 
the emphasis firmly on popular culture 
rather than haute couture; to Aug 9 

• Streetwise: 10 years of party, dance 
and house culture. Multimedia 
presentation designed to present an 
overview of this youth culture, originating 
in Chicago m the 1980s. Includes 
furniture, clothes and flyers; to Sep 20 

■ SANTA FE 

OPERA 

Santa Fe Opera 
Tel: 1-505-9865900 
www.santafeopera.org 
Beatrice and Benedict: by Berlioz. New 
production directed by Tim Albery and 
designed by Jennifer Tipton. Susan 
Graham will sing the role of Beatrice, 
with Elizabeth Futral as Hero. The 
conductor is Edo do Waart: Jul IB. 22 

■ SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 

CONCERTS 

Schteswig-Holstefn Music Festival 
Td: 49431-567 080 

• Filarmonica della Seela: conducted by 
Rafael FrQbeck de Burgos in works by 
MendBlssohn and Respighi; Muslk- und 
Kongresshalle, LQbeck; Jul 21 

G Orchestra della Toscana: conducted 
by Luciano Berio in works by Schubert 
and Berio; Jul 18 

■ SEATTLE 

EXHIBITION 
Seattle Art Museum 
Td: 1-206-625 8900 
Thomas Moran: (1837-1926): first 
retrospective devoted to the American 
landscape painter. The exhibition has 
been seen In Washington and Tuba: to 
Aug 30 

■ ST PETERSBURG 

EXHIBITION 

State Hermitage Museum 
French Master Drawings from the 
Pierpoint Morgan Library; part of a 
historic cultural exchange, featuring 120 
drawings, sketchbooks and albums 
drawn from the Library's permanent 
collections. Highlights Include works by 
Cezanne, Delacroix, Ingres and Poussin; 
to Jul 25 

■ STUTTGART 

OPERA 

Staatsoper Stuttgart 

Tel: 49-711-202090 

• Alcina: by Handel. New production by 
Jossl Wieler and Sergio Morabito, 
conducted by Alan Hacker, with designs 
by Anna Viebrock; Jul 20 

• Tosca; by PucdnL New production by 
Willy Decker, conducted by Lothar 
Zagrosek with designs by Wolfgang 
Gussmann; Jul 18. 21, 24 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERT 
Suntory Hall 
Teh 81-3-3584 9999 

• Hitachi Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Akira Jingu te works by 
Walton and Beethoven; Jul 19 

• Nagoya Philharmonic: conducted by 
Ken-ichiro Kobayashi In works by 
Smetana and Saint-Saens; Jul 20 

EXHIBITION 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 81-3-5245 4111 
At the End of the Century: One Hundred 
Years of Architecture. Touring exhibition 
reflecting on a century of dramatic 
change, from early 20th century colonial 
architecture to the rise of theory and 
skyscrapers; to Sep 6 

■ TORONTO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Gallery of Ontario 

Td: 1-416-979 6656 

The Courtauld Collection: 81 works on 

loan from London by artists Including 

Manet, Degas, Monet, Renoir and 

G&zanne. Highlights include Manet's Lb 

dejeuner sur I'herbe; to Sep 20 

■ VERONA 

OPERA 

Arana di Verona 

Td: 39-045-800 5151 
www.arena.it 

9 Tosca: by Puccini. New production by 
Glullano Montaldo. Cast includes 
Ruggero Raimondi and the conductor is 
Angelo Cam pod (Zubin Mehta 7-14 Aug); 

Jul 18 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITION 
National GaSery of Art 
Td: 1-202-7374215 
www.nga.gov 

• Artists and the Avant-Garde Theater in 
Paris: exhibition exploring the dynamic 
relationship between the visual and 
performing arts which developed in Paris 
in the 1880s and 1690s; to Sep 7 

• Mark Rothko: major retrospective of 
the American abstract artist; to Aug 16 
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Nasdaq is the star as 
records tumble 

John Authers examines the rise and rise of an 
increasingly influential index 
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Y et again. Wall Street 
was interrupted by 
the clattering sound 

□r broken records 

this week. New highs woe 
recorded by virtually every 
index that the average Inves- 
tor will have heard or (with 
the significant exception of 
the Russell 2000, which 
charts the progress of 
smaller companies). 

Tbe absence of unpleasant 
surprises In company profit 
statements was enough to 
move both the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average, most 
venerable of ail indices, and 
Standard & Poor's 500, the 
broadest indicator of the 
largest companies, into 
record territory. 

But Nasdaq was the star of 
the show. The Nasdaq Com- 
posite index, which charts 
the progress of every stock 
traded on the market run by 
the National Association of 
Securities Dealers, passed 
through the 2,000 barrier for 
the first time. 

It passed the 1,000 mark 
for the first time only three 
years ago, and has shown 
powerful growth since it was 
launched, set at 100, in 1971. 

This was a big landmark, 
which was greeted with 
heavy publicity. But It says 
less about the overall 
strength of US equities than 
at first appears, and rather 
more about the growing suc- 
cess of the Nasdaq market 
Itself in attracting - and 
retaining - powerful compa- 
nies, 

The Nasdaq is now the 
world’s second largest 
exchange, having started as 
a straightforward and cheap 
alternative to an expensive 
listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Unlike the 
NYSE, it does not occupy a 
physical trading space, and 
trades are carried out 
directly between dealers. 

At first, It was a conve- 
nient way for small and 
growing companies to gain 
their first access to equity 
capital. After a while, they 
would out-grow the market 
and move to the NYSE. But, 
in recent years, a few of tbe 
biggest players, led by 
Microsoft and Intel, have 
questioned why they needed 
to leave Ntasdaq at all. So, as 
several of them came from 
the technology sector, which 
has led the US bull market 
since 1995, the Nasdaq has 
grown greatly in influence. 

This means, however, that 
the relevance of the Nasdaq 
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composite is more question- 
able, as It adds little to what 
can be told from the broads 1 
S&P 500, which includes big 
companies from both the 
NYSE and Nasdaq. The Nas- 
daq is weighted by market 
capitalisation, with the 
result that Microsoft, now 
valued by the market at 
about $287bn, accounts far 
12.4 per cent of the entire 
Index. Indeed, four high-tech 
titans - Microsoft, Intel, 
Cisco Systems and Dell Com- 
puter - account for more 
than a quarter of It As a 
result, good news for Micro- 
soft, Intel or the other 
big high-tech names tends 
Instantly to translate Into 
outperformance for the 
Nasdaq. 

In the past month, Micro- 
soft has released its new 
Windows 98 operating sys- 
tem after seeing off a threat 
from the Justice Department 
to block it. This has seen its 
stock rise from ¥86 to more 
than $119 in the space of a 
month - as strong a gain as 
any in its history. 

Meanwhile, Intel, which 
had been languishing with 
the rest of the semiconduc- 
tor sector as the market has 
begun to accept that the 
industry is maturing and 
becoming more cyclical, has 
indicated that the worst is 
over. 

Both companies published 
earnings figures this week. 
Intel's were slightly behind 
forecasts, but accompanied 
by an up-beat forecast for 
the future. Microsoft’s were 
marginally ahead of expecta- 
tions. Both stocks prospered 
as a result And, with both 
doing well, it was difficult 
for the Nasdaq to do any- 
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thing other than mark, new 
highs. 

The picture of a market 
being led into record terri- 
tory by a tightly concen- 
trated group of large compa- 
nies - especially In high-tech 
and financial services - is 
repeated across broader indi- 
ces. Smaller companies, 
despite all the forecasts to 
the contrary, have continued 
to lan guish. 

Financial services - 
which, like technology, had 
led the present bull market 
until performance tailed off 
earlier this year - has also 
regained strength in the past 
two weeks. This was mainly 
because sentiment has 
turned decisively towards 
the mega-mergers 
announced In spring, with 
both NationsBank (due to 
merge with BankAmerica) 
and Citicorp (allying with 
Travelers) up mare than 10 
per cent so far this month. 

Some analysts suggested 
the resurgence of high-tech 
stocks was a reaction to low 
levels of profit growth. High- 
tech rrrnipflnipK offer a better 
chance of longer-term profit 
growth than many other sec- 
tors, the argument goes, and 
so they have moved back 
into favour. But data from 
First Call suggests more 
companies than usual have 
“pre-announced” bad news 
this quarter, so the earnings 
picture as a whole cannot 
explain the new highs 

Dow Jonas Iml Averao* 

Monday B0B&21 -0953 

Tuesday S245 l54 + 14133 

Wednesday 9234.47 - 11.07 

Thursday S32B.19 + 93.72 
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B ritain needs a hors 

- car. indeed, a hero- 
ine. Step forward: 
DeAnne Julius, the 
lone woman on the Bank of 
England’s monetary policy 
committee (MFC). Not only 
did shB not support her mala 
colleagues when they voted 
for a rate rise in June, she 
argued that rates should be 
cut. 

Let manufacturers moot 
statues in her image. Let the 
Spice Girls sing her praises. 
Let us make Julius, or, Cae- 
sar. 

One man sure to be . a 
member of De Anne’s fan 
dob is Ian Peters, tbe dep- 
uty director-general of the 
British Chambers of Com- 
merce. In an apocalyptic sur- 
vey, published this week, the 
BCG talked of “manufactur- 
ing meltdown” and warned 
that the service sector was 
Joining the slowdown, with 
its export orders now at 
their lowest level for six 
years. 

“Tbe question now facing 


the monetary poBcy commit- 
tee," said Peters, "is not 
whether interest rates 
should be cut but when.”- .. 

The debate appeared; to 
move in -file Julius . direction 
an Tuesday when June's 
retail prices index turned 
out to be much better than 
expected, the headHne infla- 
tion rate dropped from 412 to . 
3.7 per cent white tin under- 
lying rate - the one tar g eted 
by the government - 
dropped from 3L2 to JLS per 
c*nt 

The FTSE 100 Index took 
off in response, gaining 142 
points on the day and com- 
ing dose to the all-time hfeh 
of 6,105 established in ApriL 
It then raced past that high 
on Wednesday. 

But the other members of 
the monetary policy commit- 
tee will not have been 
pleased with the average 
earnings data for ApriL pub- 
lished cm Wednesday. Ibis 
showed an growth 

rate of 5.4 per cent, well 
above the level the Bank 


believes is consistent with , 
the 15 per cent inflation^ tar-~ 
got- 

The MPC cited average 
earnings growth as one of 
the key reasons for the'rata 
rise it sanctioned in June so,- 
If the cotaunittee-\mkndMs i a 
are consistent, that would 
seem to indicate it to 
August is an the cards. ; . 

The government utigbtfoot 
have helped matter s. Accord- . 
irigto BT Altec Brtiwni. “We 
believe that many of the 
problems sere in economic 
policy over the past' few 
months owe much to the 
government’s determination 
tp stick to m a nife s to pledges 
in the fece of economic real- 
ity, and to its afltirt to run 
Harai nnd monetary • pulley 




One problem is that the 
government is committed 
not to raise income taxes. 
When it has raised revenue, 
therefore, it has tended to do 
so via indirect taxes; fhat 
has pushed up the ftiffariwo 
rate. 
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Highlights of the week 
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. This week's heralded pub- 
lic spending spree,- red the 
introduction of the mini- 
mum wage, may be further 
factors persuading the men 
on the MFC to overrule the 

dwahfag nwAttnft - again. 

. The market is now dis- 
tinctly confused. Tbe graph 
shows the December short 
sterling future, which is the 
main vehicle for assessing 
interest rate expectations. It 
points to a three-month 
interbank rate of around 7,8 
per cent at the end. of 1998; 
the interbank rate noBxnaffy 
is artnmdO of a percentage 
pfrfnt hl gtiar thum the repp 

late. So, the markets best 
guess at official rates, in 
December is about 7.6 per 
cent, slightly above, the 7.5 
now. - . 

. Marewhfie, the pound has 
dropped to DM2.98 against 
the D-Maric. an indication 
that expectations of a rate 
increase may be dwindling. 
There are -A number of pos- 
sible explanations for this 
anomaly. 

The markets could be- 
stariing to worry about the 
prospects for a recession in 
the UK.' 

Economists .are turning 
gloomy; Panmure Gordon 
has cut its forecast far gross 
domestic product growth In 
1999 froto ZUl per cent to L3. 
A sharp growth slowdown 
would make UK assets (par- 
tieulariy equities) look less 
attractive; thus, high rates 
might no longer be givings 
the pound support 
Second, as so often to 
recent weeks, domestic 
events could be taking a 
back seat to international 
factors. The -agreement 
between the International 


Monetary Fundred tbe Bus- 
gfan government on u loan 
package canted fixe D-Mark 
higher over the week; <3«r* 
. many is. more exposed to 
Russia’s problems, via bank 
inmw red trade, »>*■" most 
coumrtes. . 

The Russian loan agree- 
ment earned general sighs of 
relief among investors, who 
also took heart from the res- 
ignation of the Japanese 
prime -minister, Ryutaro 
Hatedmoto. The fa ape Is that 
hfe successor will he man 
com mi t te d to eccnonfl c and 
fbuuetad xetaan. 

. All (his, «&d a s u ccess f ul 
start to the US secoteHpar- 
ter results season, helped 
Wall Street and many Euro- 
pean maikats to sot date — 
.records during the week. 
Footete wa&oanted toftaer far 
the general euphoria, gain- 
ing more frlb SM pofacteon. 
toe week red ending ysste*- 
day ton new high or WHO. 

ft was oiffr^fSr^nf that the 
small «nd amUnetdied 
stocks <fid set mod any- 
thing like the lift achtevsd 
by th» tedehiriionrilyttaded 
Use ridps. They zstoda con- 
ceaued about toe ecoDOtrie 
outlook and toe squaws <a 


ii 




The steady tidckle of profit 
warnings that has d o gged 
the FTSE 350 and SmaBCre 
todtees oontomed this week, 
with computes as dtarae as 
David S. Smith (paper and 
packaging). Albert Ffatoa- 
(food prodnosr). Flying Fkm- 
eas and toe Car group all 
reporting- bad news. The 
market might bare reached 
a new high but lfais«bt 
tougher tor bteJnesses red 
stock-picking investors. 
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Barry Riley 

A cyclical turning point 

The corporate sector’s prosperity is under threat 


W a could call it Salad 
Day, perhaps. On 
Tuesday this week, 
the Inflation threat 
suddenly faded, with toe prices 
of lettuces and tomatoes 
apparently tumbling between 
May and June. But the respite 
was brief. . 

On Wednesday, inflation, was 
back with a vengeance as the 
latest labour market statistics 
showed that average earnings’ 
growth, far from falling back ae 

tha City af London's pundits had 
predicted, actually row a notch 
or two to 5.4 per cent, to the 
pri vate se ctor , taken separately, 
the growth of average 
remuneration has accelerated to 
63 par cent, swollen by bonuses 
and other components of “wage 

drift*. 

Remember that anything 
faster than about 4 JS per cent Is 

Wrwly fn alar m fhw ftmlt rtf - 

England's monetary policy 
committee (MPC). Suddenly, a . 
farther interest rate rise was 
very much back on n» » j*ma- 
the MPC Will make its next 
decision on August a But toe 
UK stock market is so buoyed Up 
by surplus liquidity at present 
(hat It burst through to new 


market that are of Immediate 
cancan. At Just under 5 per cent 
of the wototorce, the rate of 
unemployment is at its lowest 
far 18 years and various skills 
are to desperately short supply, 
ft fa against tote background 
that Brown is proposing to boost 
spending to some particularly 
labour -intensive sectors. 

Hfite trying to sidestep the 
pnddanbyclahntogtiutt tha 
extra Jobe far teachias and 


private sector win have to be 
slowed down to make'room. 
Indeed. IT Brown Is to find bte 
extra armies of muses and 
teachers without paying town 
(and all existing public sector 
Workers) substantially more, he 
will need to push the private . 
sector Into s om et hin g clow to a 
recession. 

The split of responsibility tor 
economic policy, Implemented a 
year ago, could prove unhelpful. 


I 


Brown seems happy to take the credit 
for being a big spender while the Bank 
takes the blame for rising interest rates 


But in pifl UT 

cfnmnstroccs daring toe bte 
1980s, whan interest rates were 
doubtedtp 25 percent between 
Jane 1968 red October 1989, ft 
took xiang time to bring pay . 
toftextoBdown. 

to facMbe deoelerritoa <&d 
m* rMdlyhsppns ant& UBS, fay 
whk&ttenetheecarenywaftfe 
sdeeprecessic&ama 
iroegiptoyffiBnt was a p p roa efa i eg 
lOpercezzt 

Thte time, too bteriwaaritbl . 
bonuswcORridtomlyaqMcfeer 
xdjustmeacbatwrffor those 
with senoeskab, like soOsnae 
etetoms. soo ore be sore. And, 
at the bottom endof too Moor 


The week’s Mg svent, - 
however, was the aprumneement 
by Garden Brown, chancdlar of 
the exchequer, of his new 

i qwuitog pinna- annthiw Plflbn 
over the next three yean ox 
health and education. So much 
far the Idea that ths g oven m wnt 
will not be borrowing vary much 
anymore. 

But it la tha problems of 
overheating to too labour 


health, professionals will be 
remunerated at “fair and 
affordahte" rates. But these 

people will have to be bid away 
from the private sector, which 
has already opened up a pay gap 
agatost the public sector and is 
widening it at moratoah 3 per ' 
cent a year. 

Thera is nraCh talk about the 
c oatraata between tbe UK’s “two 
economies'* - booming services 

and ahtiwplTtg wu i m i faH ti rhur. 

But toore fa another way of 

fihdng up the economy: between 
tbe buoyant private sector, 
where demand has grown at an 
annual rate of 4j& per cent 
during the past lB montos, red 
the retetfvely depressed pnhlfc 
sector, wfcereoverall domatid 
has been stagnant. Now, - " 
government spending la to Hm 
at asat^r 3 par cent a year up to 
thenextdectkm. 

Fafr enou^i. There tea good 
. cade for spending more on 
health alto education. But tbe 


The lressmy looks after tax and 

gr wmritnff , Wm » Rrrk wmtynk . 

interest rates. At least lifts 
arrangementtotroducesam 
todependent check on W ig 
politicians, bnt ft certainly does 
not remove the need for ■ 
consultation arte «Hmfl toatio n. 
The best way for Brown to 


wage wffll mairaafti upward 


Britain’s ecaoomy is «t re 
bnpataxft cydtcto tonatogpefaft. 
The period of unosuto praperity 
oT the corporate sector is mtoer 
threat; tot share of profits in 


wouMbeforhimtotocaretre 
taxes - especially tares oo 
cmfflumera. tostend, he seems 
happy to take credit for being a 
big spender white toe Bank of 

Rn gfwnri hflam tha M«wm Biy . 

ever higher Interest rates. 

Anyway, tighter money poHcy 
has only a slow and lopatdad 
ef^ct cm the economy, with an 
especially d amaging impact on 
toe m ag u factmtogeeirerwfal^ 


1997 and is zzow falftog again. 
The share of personal tocofoxs ft 
doing the reverse. 

BorgBcminE attollc sector — 

competition for tebomr, will pat 
further pnssure on coumaalBS - 
although, no doubt, wfto 
ctamwosatmg benefits for toe 
maters ot Uaricbooords and 
stethoscopes. - 

Already, the corporate sartor . 
has toved toto a nmdest financial 


re overvalued exchange rata. 


weakness of company profits 
does not seem to he worrying 


slowed already, n a gaa di tig.to 
the fiscal and monetary 
. tightening over tbe past year. 


much opto now. Yet, a bigger - 
torerito c orp ctfate lkpftfltywfll 
ring ttw warning mar* loudly. 


For an interactive guide to personal finance, visit http://www.FTQutcken.co.uk 
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Results doe next week 
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Bids / deals 

MCI sells web assets 
to satisfy regulators 
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MCL the US telecoms group, 
has agreed to sell Its entire 
internet assets to Cable and 
Wireless of the UK In a deal 
valued at up to $2bn 
(£ 1 . 2 bn), writes Arkady 
Ostrovsky. The disposal had 
been demanded fay US and 
European regulatory author- 
ities as a condition for 
approving the proposed 
$37bn merger of Md with 
WarldCotn, also of the US. 

□ Ford, the US motor com- 
pany, is to buy Cosworth 
Racing, the motor sport divi- 
sion of the UK high-perfor- 
mance engine-maker Cos- 
worth, for an undisclosed 
sum. 

The deal follows an 
announcement by Vickers, 
the UK engineering group, 
that it had finalised terms 
far selling the whole of Cos- 
worth to VW far £H7m. 

□ Monsanto, the US life sci- 
ences group and pioneer of 
genetically engineered crops, 
has paid £320m for Plant 
Breeding International Cam- 
bridge from Unilever. Hen- 
drik Verfaillie, president of 
Monsanto, said the deal con- 
cluded a wave of similar 
acquisitions that has totalled 
¥8bn (£4.8bn) in the past 
three years. 


□ Trafford Park Estates, the 
Manchester-based property 
company, abandoned its 
fight against a £146m hostile 
takeover offer from Green 
Property, based in Dublin. 
The Trafford Park board rec- 
ommended that shareholders 
accept Green's cash offer of 
l9Qp a share. But it contin- 
ued to oppose Green's paper 
offer valuing Trafford Park 
shares at about I95p. 

□ Oriel Group, the insur- 
ance broker, is recommend- 
ing a cash offer of 112p a 
share, valuing it at about 
£36. 9m. The offer, from the 
Oman National Holding 
Company, covers the equity 
it does not own already and 
represents a premium of 21 
per cent to the 92V»p closing 
middle price of Oriel's shares 
in March when the possibil- 
ity of an offer was first dis- 
closed. ONHC and its associ- 
ates already hold a 63 per 
cent stake. 

□ Berisford, the kitchens 
and cooking equipment 
group, paid £14m for 
CLP. Hart, an upmarket bath- 
room distributor in south- 
east England. The deal is 
part of Berisford’s £ 2 00 m 
programme for expansion 
over the next six months. 


CiHTent takeover Lids and mergers 
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Directors' dealings 


This week saw a round of 
buying at the retailer, ERA 
Group, unites Ian Jackson. 

AH seven directors bought 
on the day of the company’s 
full-year results 
announcement Together ' 
they spent more than 
£90,000 on more than UBm 
shares. For six of them, 
including aH the executive 
directors, this was their first 
foray into the market for 
ERA shares. The full-year 
results had seen a reduction 
in the level of losses. 

Sausage skin maker Devro 


saw trading by two 
directors. Newly-appointed 
chairman Bruce Farmer and 
non-executive director 
Richard Morgan both 
bought 10,000 shares at 
325p. 

Roger Payton, chairman 
of constructor Jarvis sold 
40J100 shares at a price of 
685p. 

The company's share price 
has gone up more than 
tenfold in the past three 
years, having outperformed 
the market by over 90 per 
cent during the past year. 


New issues 


Fizzy start for Coke 


Shares in Coca-Cola 
Beverages, Coke’s bottler for 
eastern and central Europe, 
traded at a pr emium to the 
Issue price of 160 p on their 
first day on the London 
Stock Exchange, writes 
Christopher Swann. With 
Just 142.7m of the 1.067 bn 

shares sold through the 
bookbuilding exercise man- 
aged by Warburg Dillon 
Reed, the price hit I84p at 
the start of trading, before 
falling back to 169p. 

□ Pressac, the electrical and 
electronic components man- 


ufacturer, saved no money 
by tendering the sub-under- 
writing for a £57m rights 
iisiip to finance its acquisi- 
tion of G. Cartier, a French 
relay producer. Tendering is 
an innovative method that 
-has been used by a handful 
of companies in an effort to 
drive down underwriting 
fees. But Warburg Dillon 
Read, which underwrote the 
issue, said not enough ten- 
ders had been submitted at a 
low enough rate to set fees 
below what they would have 
been under a fixed regime. 


Week ahead 


Tuesday 

■ Now that merger specula- 
tion has slackened some- 
what investors win be scru- 
tinising SmithKline 
Beech am’s interim results 
all the harder, unites Joel 
Kxbazo. They will want to 
see evidence that its promise 
of low double-digit growth 
can be achieved sooner 
rather than later. Second- 
quarter results are forecast 
to show modest growth, with 
pretax profits expected to he 
in the range of £370m to 
£3S0m (£356m) on sales of 
roughly £L96hn (£L9bn). 

Wednesday 

■ Interim figures from Reu- 
ters are forecast to show 
sdhd tmfltfflying growth. But 


analysts expect the headline 
figure to be hit by the 
impact of currency transla- 
tion: pre-tax profits of 
around £295m (£333m). 

Thursday 

■ Analysts are expecting 
second quarter pre-tax prof- 
its of about £llSm - up from 
£87m before exceptional in 
the traditionally weaker first 
three months of the year - 
when Imperial Chemical 
Industries reports interims. 

■ Legal & General is expec- 
ted to report strong growth 
in first-half new life business 
when it repots interim prof- 
its. Analysts are forecasting 
a pre-tax operating profit of 
mom to nsom ieikid). 


Diary of a Private Investor 


How to make profits 
from predators 

Kevin Goldstein- J ackson has followed takeover activity with 
interest for many years and has some tips for staying ahead 


A g a private investor 
far r good deal 
more than 23 years. 
I have seen take- 
over bids for many of the 
companies in which I have 
placed money. In some 
cases, these bids wore- 
expected, as I had selected 
what I felt were potential 
targets for predators. They 
included: 

■ Shell companies that had 
limited activities and which. 
I felt, might be attractive to 
entrepreneurs seeking stock 
market vehicles into which 
they could inject assets and 
generally expand. 

■ Companies where elderly 
directors held share slakes 
but there was liltle sign of 
any planned succession. 
Eventually, some of these 
companies did prove suscep- 
tible to takeovers. 

■ Companies with assets 
worth considerably more 
than their share price, or 
undervalued brand names, 
where I felt a predator 
might be keen to break 
them up nr exploit their full 
value \\\ another way. 

■ Companies where there 
was a large shareholder 
already. 1 hoped that hold- 
ing might be the spring- 
board for a bid. 

Not all my targets 
attracted predators, while 
some of the companies in 
which 1 had invested for 
other reasons - such as 
solid, long-term growth 
front excellent management 
and products - did receive 
uffers. On occasion, I was on 
the point or selling a badly 
performing Investment, or 
one with which I had grown 
bored, when a bidder 
swooped with a very appeal- 
ing offer. 

Such takeover activity 
has taught me a number of 
lessons. Investors may like 
to bear in mind the follow- 
ing points when they 
receive a takeover approach 


for a company in which 
they have a holding: 

□ What are the chances of a 
rival appearing? It is often 
best not to snatch the first 
offer, as the approach might 
prompt other, higher bids. 
C Read press comments on 
the bid and go through the 
takeover documents care- 
fully. too. Do not overlook 
the deadline fur acceptance 
- or rejection - of the offer. 

□ Just because a company 
says a particular bid is 
“accepted" or “recom- 
mended" by the board does 
not necessarily mean it is a 
very good offer for other 


r Consider your tax posi- 
tion. Is it more tax-advanta- 
geous. given your own cir- 
cumstances. to sell shares 
in the market, or to take a 
cash offer, or to accept 
shares or loan notes from a 
bidding company? 

Hi How close is the market 
price for the shares to the 
bid price? If you sell in the 
market, you will have to 
pay broker's commission. If 
you accept a bidder's cash 
offer, bow long will it be 
before you receive its 
cheque? Taking these fac- 
tors intu account, which is 
the best option? Bear in 


If you accept a bidder’s cash 
offer, how long will it be before 
you receive its cheque? Bear in 
mind that cash in hand can be 
put to work earning interest, or 
for other investments 


shareholders. 

Certain directors may 
have been offered jobs with 
the bidder. Or. if the bid is 
successful, it might trigger 
“golden parachutes" that 
award board members a 
small fortune. 

Tben. too, the directors 
might have only a small 
shareholding in the com- 
pany. Thus, their accep- 
tance of an offer will not 
ensure its success unless 
much larger shareholders 
also agree. 

□ Is there anything that 
might prevent an attractive 
bid going ahead - such as 
government action? If so, 
and the share price has 
risen to the level of the bid, 
consider selling your shares 
in the market 

That way, if the bid is 
blocked and the share price 
tumbles, at least you will 
have gained some cash. 


mind that cash in hand can 
be put to work earning 
interest, or for other invest- 
ments. 

□ When deciding whether 
to accept cash or shares in 
the predator, ask yourself if 
you would have invested in 
it otherwise? If not. why 
take shares in a bid? 

There may be good rea- 
sons for doing so, such as 
tax advantages. Or the bid- 
der might improve its mar- 
ket position greatly. There 
could be chances of longer- 
term success, by acquiring 
the target company. But be 
sure to consider your posi- 
tion carefully. 

Also ask if leading institu- 
tional shareholders are 
likely to reduce their hold- 
ing in a merged company, 
causing a fall in the share 
price. 

□ Do you really want to 
accept the bid? If you 


bought shares in the com- 
pany originally because you 
admired its management, 
products or long-term poten- 
tial. then why not retain 
your holding and reject the 
bid in the bope it will fail so 
that the business can con- 
tinue to add value to your 
stock. 

If the company has a poor 
record and lacklustre man- 
agement, has the bid 
spurred it into announcing 
extensive boardroom and 
other structural changes - 
perhaps selling off parts to 
improve its profitability? 

If so. perhaps there is bet- 
ter value to be had in the 
longer term by remaining a 
shareholder and rejecting 
the bid. 

Z3 What does the bidder 
hope to achieve by a take- 
over? Is it seeking greater 
market share in a particular 
sector? If so, then to what 
other targets might it turn 
its attention if the offer docs 
not succeed? 

Will the bid lead to cer- 
tain companies in the same 
sector launching bids for 
other firms in order to pro- 
tect their positions? Some 
timely research on other 
potential targets could 
prove rewarding. 

Does the bidder intend to 
break up the company or 
sell off some of its assets? If 
so, who is likely to benefit 
from buying these, and is it 
possible to invest in such 
purchases? 

□ Consider carefully the 
price being offered, if the 
figure seems very high, and 
you also own shares in the 
predator, then consider sell- 
ing those. 

After all, if the bidder is 
overpaying for one com- 
pany. it might do so for 
another. This could lead it 
eventually to get into diffi- 
culties - especially if it is 
borrowing money to finance 
its dealings. 
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When we started advertising our Singer & 
Friedlander Continental PEP in January, 
average annual growth over the previous five 
years was 18.1%. Since then it has risen to 
21.8% p.a. 

We believe there are still exciting 
opportunities for investors as the process 
of European integration gains pace. 

Contact us today for an application form 
and for our free report: “The Case for 
European Investment In 1998" 
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Make your last PEP 
a high perfo rm ance 


Freecall 0800 068 55 44 


To; Singer & Friedlander Portfolio Management Lid.. FREEPOST LON 2280, London EC2B 2AA 

Fax: 0171 867 8780. E-mail: infomiatkjn&sIngersxojA. Please send me fid details at you r Continental Trust PEP. 

I an also interested in consofidating my PEP investments under one manager (please tick) Q 


-X 


Mr/M rs/ Miss/Ms/O t hen 

Surname: 


initials: 


Address: 


Postcode: 


Friedlander 


•All performance source: Mlcropal. offer to bid. gross income reinvested. The value of units and the 
income from them may tell as wed as rise and you may not get back the amount you invest. Past 
performance Is not necessarily a guide to the future. The value of PEP tax reliefs will depend on your 
fncflwdiiai circumstances. Changes in exchange rates may affect tne value of units. Telephone calls 
may be recorded. Issued by Singer & Friedlander Portfolio Management Ltd., 21 New Street. London 
EC2M 4HR. Regulated by 1MRO. 

If you do not wisri to receive information about oilier Singer & Friedlander products, please tick □, 
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True Fiction 


A profitable branch of poplar protest 

Peter Whitehead charts the rise - and crashing fall ~ of the corporate earth warriors 


*tetoal$. Their expertise and 
experience in holding up hone- 
lug developments and road 
plans for many wiwiHm or many 
years has unleashed unfettered 
competition between middle- 
class communities. The earth 
soldiers have learned tost and 
are fAiny fn 

Our need arose when a seem- 
ingly innocuous plan to remove 
100 cubic metres of topsoil from 
a small garden area at the heart 
of our village was submitted to 
Sapling borough council’s plan- 
ning department 

What the plan actually 
entailed, to its smallest of m ai l 
print, was the levelling of our 
sumptuous Garden of Eden, the 
removal of 24 trees. 16 with 
preservation orders attached, 
and the construction of 47 one- 


bedroom houses and flats, all 
with parking, on a space little 
larger than two tennis courts. 

The planners said no; the 
builder said it would appeal; we 
set out to secure the assistance 
of Eco-Savlours pic, motto: “Pop- 
lar protest, poplar prices" (sic). 
Time was short Once the appeal 
reached the Department of the 
E n viron m ent the homes scheme 
would be nodded through - the 
department has only refused one 
appeal by a building company in 
19 years. 

Unfortunately for us, Eco-Sav- 
loura pic was busy, the bulk of 
Its force being deployed to a 
spinney at Shrubby Park in Lon- 
don. And the company’s ethical 
policy of never leaving a job 
before it was finished - one way 
or another - meant that in this 


instance it would be unable to 
help. 

I prayed that a personal 
appeal to the troops off the 
ground might chang e minds. 

I found the Shrubby parte site 
to be sensational. Tree homes 
were packed with white goods, 
blade goods, stylish soft famish - 
togs. The protesters bad fridges, 

personal computers, micro- 
waves, portable wide-screen tele- 
visions (some with Nicam ste- 
reo) and nrfni hi-fi systems. 

Clearly, business was good 
and the chck buzz of faxes 
and e-mails kept them in touch 
with future work. 

"Who should I speak to about 
employing your . . . er, outfit?” I 
cal led up into an oak. 

Too need the captain. He’s at 
the elm,” the oak called back 


above the hum of his air condi- 
tioning unit 

1 offered Captain film the 
earth to come and save our 
peace and tranquillity. There 
was nothing he conld do, he 
raid, peeking out from under a 
knitted ochre (once daffodil) 
woolly hat 

Becoming desperate, we 
hatched a plan. And we carried 
it out mercilessly and to toe let- 
ter. Thera was screaming (we 

expected that), but no lass of 
life, no waste of warriors. 

To this day those oiks have no 
idea who cot down tint Shrubby 
Park spinney at 3.15am one Sun- 
day morning last aiitnmi*- 

So It was with deep shame and 
enormous admiration that we 
watched Eco-Havtoura’ hobbling 
and bandaged brigade making 


themselves at home in our clus- 
ter of mixed deciduous and ever- 
green uprights. 

Hub enthusiasm for the task 
was astonishing, in sptteofdidr 
wounds. “We shall fight them, in 
toe beeches,” one laughed when 
he saw our site. “Onoe more 
unto toe birch, my friends,” 
jqt nyi another as he hurled a 
rope aloft Every profession has 
its in-jokes. 

Eight weeks ago, I received an 
e-mail message from Sycamore 
Tjwdgr at EcoSaykmrs Interna- 
tional. She was the senior man- 
ager of oar site and had heard 
that toe developer was giving 
up. -lie battle is won,* read 
her triumphal greeting. “The 
builders have withdrawn. We'D 
be able to come down soon.” 

Faced with the only obstacle it 


gsSrS* 
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would not come down. 

as devetoP®® bxve 

found itself overcktended- 
company's front-line staff had 
nowhere to go. 

Last weekend, they wens jnu 
in our trees, looking horribly 

°°W?ofltend them 

inducements, and threat^ed 
Eco-Savtours International with 

legal action. Nothing worfcefl- 
So we hatched a plan. 

Last ’ttureday night, toe bun 

of chainsaws and the screamsoi 
falling eco-warriors (“aaaaagn. 
my plane has crashed”) caused a 
tow r n^fag to twitch near the 
site. By yesterday lunchtime, we 
were sans oiks, sans trees, sans 
everything. 
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Leg wrestlers and 
muskrat callers 
join the party 

Midsummer at normally frozen Fort Yukon and it's time 
for the Gwich’in to celebrate, writes Mark Suzman 


F rom the wild flowers 
painting their colours 
across the tundra, to 
the birds fattpnhig- op 
before their flight 
south for the winter, to the 
hordes of hungry mosquitoes - 
the few weeks of nightless days 
cannot be wasted. 

It is midsummer inside the 
Arctic Circle; midnight is 
approaching and we are still 
squinting in the sunlight. 

Boys standing at the doorway 
of Fort Yukon’s battered school 
gym are clearly tom. Inside, fid- 
dlers and drummers are playing 
to loud applause as young and 
old spin on to the dance floor. 
Farther down toe road, men are 
walking purposefully in the oppo- 
site direction clutching baseball 
bats and mitts. The party has 
started and Is due to go on all 
week, and it is perfect baseball 
weather. 

For the Gwich’in. a community 
of around 6,000 Athabascan 
Indians who inhabit Fort Yukon 
and a handful of other villages in 
the normally frozen north of 
Alaska and Canada, it is time to 
party. “We've got to make up for 
all the time we spend sleeping in 
the win to - , ” says John, one of the 
aspiring ban players, with a grin. 

This year was the biggest party 
ever. For the first time, the 700- 
strong village played host to the 
biennial Gwich’ln gathering. 
Around 600 representatives from 
other Gwich’in villages came to 
town to celebrate their culture 
and the summer sun. There axe 
no roads so all the visitors come 
by light aircraft or boat, taking 
advantage of the brief time 
before the rivers start to freeze 
over again in the autumn. 

Fort Yukon was founded to 
1847 by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany at the northernmost point 
of the mighty Yukon river, 
designed to protect the com- 
pany’s fur-trapping interests 


from Russian encroachment. 
Under the influence of Scottish 
mtegfonflrlfls the Gwich'in - at 
that thru* nnwiailte hunters who 
had inhabited the region for 
thousands of years - gradually 
took over the village and other 
settlements. 

One hundred and fifty years 
later, the town is an uneasy mii 
of modern «ntf a orient traditions. 
The satellite dishes and omni- 
present Nike sportswear testify 
to the pervasive iirfinma* of lat- 
ter-day America. But from the 
thick wood cabins adorned with 

T/Vho wants 
to go out 
when it’s 40 
below zero 
and you can 
watch TV?' 

moose and caribou antlers to the 
beaded leather jackets, dresses 
and moccasins that are casually 
worn with jeans and T-Shirts, the 
village Is also distinctly Alaskan. 

The gathering itself opens with 
a prayer and a series of cheerful 
greetings from tribal elders. Then 
Tallows a four-vehicle parade, led 
by the school bus. It circles the 
village twice before everyone 
traipses back inside to gorge on 
mountains o& caribou, moose and 
salmon as wfll as more conven- 
tional sandwiches and pancakes. 

To ensure all age groups are 
kept interested, the events are 
interspersed with traditional con- 
tests, such as imitating moose 
and muskrat calls and leg wres- 
tling. Then comes a succession of 
carefully choreographed tradi- 
tional dances performed by boys 
and girts from different villages. 

But there Is also a serious tide 
to the festivities. Although such 


gatherings were traditional in the 
19th century, the ritual disap- 
peared and was only revived in 
1968. The catalyst was a plan by 
oil companies to start drilling on 
the nearby Arctic Coastal Plain, 
an area sacred to the Gwich'in 
because it is the birthing ground 
tor the lGO.OOOstrong Porcupine 
Caribou herd on which the tribe 
has always depended for food and 
clothing. 

Since then, several Gwich’in 
leaders have travelled to Wash- 
ington to testify in Congress on 
toe issue. Allied with environ- 
mental groups, they have rallied 
support from the White House 
and fought off repeated attempts 
by Alaskan politicians to reopen 
the debate. It is still a prominent 
topic for discussion at the gather- 
ing- 

The battle is at stalemate. But 
it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to galvanise some of the 
younger people who have diffi- 
culty identifying with the issue, 
given the toll in participation to 
thp caribou hunts - traditionally 
foil family affairs that obsess the 
entire village. “Who wants to go 
out when it’s 40 degrees below 
zero when you can stay in and 
watch TV?" asks Joe Tetiicbi, a 
long-time hunter who helps run 
the management board that over- 
sees the annual caribou harvests. 

There are other problems, too. 
Although several of the elders 
address the gathering in 
Gwich'in, many in the audience 
look an blankly. The language is 
dying and few people under 40 
can use it with ease any longer. 
Through modem education and 
television, the younger genera- 
tion is almost exclusively Anglo- 
phone. 

Now. people such as Kenneth 
Frank, a teflefr wr and craftsman 
from Arctic Village, a smaller set- 
tlement north of Fort Yukon, are 
trying to revive it. “It's some- 
thing we just have to do to 



keep our people together," he 
says. 

Another big issue is alcohol By 
some estimates, over half the 
adult population has experienced 
drinking problems, prompting 
the leadership in some villages to 
ban alcohol sales outright 
“We’re all recovering alcoholics," 
admits Jonathon Solomon, head 
of the Gwich’to steering commit- 
tee, an influential cross-village 


grouping. “But many of us bad 
sense enough to realise we were 
losing our culture to alcoholism 
and fought back." 

That fight, too, is not yet won. 
Despite banners proclaiming 
“Alcohol Awareness Week" and 
an official ban on drinking, teen- 
agers and old-timers alike can be 
seen wandering off into toe 
bushes for a quids tipple. But 
such transgressions cannot damp 


the festive air. As midnight 
comes and goes, the fiddlers are 
replaced by Red Thunder, a 
native American singer from Ari- 
zona who is making a series of 
music videos on holy Indian 
grounds, one of which will be toe 
Coastal Plain. 

By toe early homes of toe zoom- 
ing ha lias stepped aside to be 
replaced by an electric guitar- 
driven rock band which has just 


arrived from Fairbanks, the near- 
est Mg Alaskan town. 

The baseball players, having 
completed their game, join in, 
helping to keep toe dancing 
going until six In toe morning. 
By then, toe village cooks are 
already preparing breakfast. 
There will be time for rest whan 
toe sun dips below the horizon 
and the countdown to the icy, 
dayiess nights of winter begins. 
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F rom the mountains of 
Meghalaya in north-east 
India, not tor from Cher- 
rapunjl wettest place on 
earth, you can look down past 
your toes into a flat, green land, 
gl eaming with rivers, grievously 
prone to flooding. This is Sylhet, 
(me comer of Bangladesh. 

From the top of Gordon House, 
a tower block to London's Tower 
Hamlets district, you can see the 
Thames curl past an one tide, 
complete with toe glinting mari- 
nas and glittering postmodern 
turrets of Docklands. On the 
other, straight beneath your feet, 
lie the massed council estates 
which house the biggest Sylheti 
population outside Bangladesh. 
36,000 strong. 

They came to the London 
docks as seatnen from the late 
1700s, then, in the 1960s and 
1970s, seeing the doors begin to 
close to Immigration, hastened to 
settle on a rare permanent basis. 

They worked in the textile 
businesses of the East find, just 
as toe Hoguowts and Jews had 
done before them, slowly brought 
in their wives and children, put 
up with racial abuse, then started 
to fight back against skinheads 
and fascists in the bloody battles 
of Brick Lane, remembered with 
retrospective fear by the Sylheti 
community. 

Their housing conditions watt 
a disgrace to Britain, the stan- 
dard of education low. their pros- 
pects seemingly not much bettor 
than In disaster-ridden Bangla- 
desh. 


Metropolis 


From bagels to Joi Bangla 

First it was Huguenots and Jews. Adam Hopkins sees a pattern repeating itself in the East End 


Thirty years an. the Brick Lane 
area has been renamed Bang la- 
town in an attempt to compete 
with Chinatown in tbe West End; 
toe street names are written in 
Bengali as well as English. There 
is even a triumphal arch, though 
slightly half-hearted, at the mtry 
to Brick lane. 

Brick Lane Itself, smelling gor- 
geously of spice and curry, is 
lined with restaurants serving 
tourists, foreign as well as Brit- 
ish. There are Bengali travel 
agencies, sweet shops, music 
shops. Groups gather on comers. 
chat tin g - the East Bengalis of 
Bangladesh, Moslem by tradition, 
asserting their Bengali Identity 
almost in opposition to toe bet- 
ter-heeled and definitely disdain- 
ful Hindu West Bengalis from 
India (whose London territory is 
to the west and north, with 
scarcely any presence in Tower 
Hamlets), 

As reminders of the passage of 
earlier immigrants, mm particu- 
larly famous Jewish bagel house 
lives on in Brick Lane, as well as 
a Jewish monumental mason. On 
Sunday morning, mainly white 

traders ran tbe street market 

But men like Middm Ahmed 


have developed substantial busi- 
ness empires op and down tbe 
street You might bump into him 
or his poised associate Kais 
Choudhury and take a cup of tea 
with them to the designer Inte- 
rior of the Naz Cafe. You could 
ran into intellectuals, such as toe 
subtle and observant film-maker 
Ruhul Amin; or maybe one or 
two of toe young musicians who 
have been making a stir since the 
days when Joi Bangla, now 
known as Joi, achieved lift-off 
with their hybrid Asian rock. It is 
easy to accept Brick Lane as the 
start of a Bengali success story to 
bn<rinp«s and the arts. 

The upward climb began about 
20 years ago when some of toe 
brightest and most committed of 
the young activists began to turn 
from simp ly figh ting racism to 
the politics of practical Improve- 
ment. 

Pola Uddto was one. She took 
up the cause of oppressed Ben- 
gali women, running crisis cen- 
tres and making a big noise On 
their behalf. She became the first 
Bengali woman councillor in 
Tower Hamlets (nowadays, as 
evidence of an acute political 
commitment, 20 out of 50 council- 


lors are Bengali, IS of Sylheti ori- 
gin, voted in by toe keenness of 
the Bangladeshi population). 

Deprived of a chance to fight 
the local parliamentary seat for 
Labour at last year’s election by 
local infighting , Pola Uddto fane 
now been awarded a life peerage 

Bengali girls 
have begun 
to do 
strikingly 
well 

at school 

by prime minister Tony Blair’s 
government 

"It’s a consolation and a huge 
achievement for the community,'' 
says Mukim Ahmed. 

“I may not be able to achieve 
much directly," says Pola Uddto. 
Barefoot to her Wapptog kitchen, 
toe new baroness is stirring a 
cluster of pots an the cooker and 
trying to make a meal for her 
children before attending an 
evening meeting. “But Just my 



being there mosna there is no 
longer the same glass ceiling for 
women. IPs like a litmus paper; it 
shows that thing * will change.” 

Abdus Shukur was another 
early activist. Two decades ago 
he rhalwpfl Vilmcglf to the w wrrtw 
of the Tower Hamlets Homeless 
Persons Unit demanding some- 
thing better for his community. 
Now a long-serving councillor, 
and a senior administrator in toe 
National Health Service (one of 
very few non-whites to this posi- 
tion), he keeps up the struggle 
over housing tirelessly. 

Driving round with him, yon 
can see that here a row of ooundl 
houses has been turned into 
smart maisonettes with garages. 
There, on the ill-famed Ocean 
Estate, one or two particularly 
dreadful blocks have been tom 
down to be replaced with lower 
level housing. 

We visit a block on the edge of 
Docklands which has its own 
smart entrance and concierge, 
the structure well able to com- 
pete with the private develop- 
ments on the for side of the 
marina. “I don't see why poor 
people should live to bloody 
awfiil housing," says Shukur. 
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But many of the estates - 
Shad well, for example, 90 per 
cent Bengali - are so densely 
inhabited tone is scarcely space 
for children to play. Housewives 
have to walk up four storeys with 
their shopp in g 

And here, not too surprisingly, 

a drugs epidemic rages, to the 
evenings you can see teenagers 
abusing drugs to alleys. Gangs, 
with the youngest members 10 or 
11 years Old - the ShadweB Boys, 
the Cannon Street Posse - fight 
brisk turf wan indiscriminately. 

Bengali girls have begun to do 
strikingly better at school than 
previously and quite a number 
are going an to university. But H 
is dear that a sizeable proportion 
of local males have taken a differ- 
ent and more disturbing turning 

Drugs agendas do what they 
can to help. But probably the 
most important response has 
come from Islam For the stogie 
most striking single feet about 
the community today is toe vig- 
oroas revival not only of Moslem 
dress - mothers in hijabs outside 
every primary school - but also a 
Moslem code of behaviour includ- 
ing prayer and regular atten- 
dance at the mosque. 


At the Bast London Mosque to 
Whitechapel Road - one of sev- 
eral to toe immediate area - toe 
cod green inner expanses, large 
as they are, cannot hold the num- 
ber that assembles for Friday 
lunchtime prayers. 

They spin out to an directions, 
with people under the age of 35 
often amounting to more than 
half the congreg ati on. 

Imam Shafur Rahman, who 
works to toe chaplaincy at the 
Royal London Hospital just down 
the road, sees the development, 
apart from some student hot- 
heads, as “powerful but non- 
confrontational”, binding the 
immigrant generations together 
and giving young people the 
capacity to resist -drugs and 
prostitution, alcohol and 

gambling 

He may be right or right at 
least in part Mam, with luck, 
may help restore the values and 
good conduct of the most 
deprived. 

Meanwhile, among the high 
achievers, business, political and 
artistic life goes roaring on. 

1 see a great similarity to toe 
Jews with their up and onwards 
movement,' 1 says Lesley Camell- 
Walsh, who manages the Naz 
Cafe for Mukim Aimed. It may 
take longer but the pattern is 
starting to repeat itself." 
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